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CHAPTER n. 

A TRAVELLING PEDLAR 

We now oomo to a timo four or fire years after the 
death of the mother of Saai and Bidhu. The children 
of tho two biothera Jiad^^gro^ well, and their ages 
varied from five to seven years. They now ran about 
and chased one another and played games Sometimes 
they walked with tlicir servant to the bazaar, and 
occasionally they quarrelled with oth^ children. 

So long as their mother was alive, the brothers were 
kmt together by lovo-y^d kindness Bidhu knew not 
envy, and his elder brother was very gentle in 4iis con¬ 
duct, towards him After the 4fl%th^o£ their mother, 
however, Saabhnshan’s wife cnowroured to make her 
husband understand that considerations of economy 
rendered it inadvisable for him and his brother to carry 
on a joint household. But Sasibhnshan, it seemed, was 
not one to make a change hastily Were they not bom 
of the same parents ^ Were they not* nursed and 
Buekicd by tho samft, mother ^ Tliey might quarrel 
and oven separate, ^jb4|[^^othing could extinguish thoir 
natural afieotiou other. The case, with their 

wives, however, wwwifierent They had no sisterly love 
for each other, often quarrelled. Added'to this 
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there was a great contrast between them While the 
one was gentle and submissive, the other was rude and 
insolent While the one wanted to avoid scenes, the 
other wanted to create them The briAhers, however, 
held aloof from their wives’ quarrels, and hence, up to 
this time, they were on perfectly good terms with each 
other. * ^ 

While things thus went op with the brothers, there 
amved one afternoon in their neighbourhood a pedlar, 
with his old-fashioned trunk, made of canework, full of 
fine things for sale In those days a pedlar’s visit was 
greatly wrelcomed by all the young jieople m a village, 
for it was not often he came to them*, and w'heii he did 
come it was only to make a diort stay, and then to be 
ofi again Now, the sight of a vanety of fine things, 
such as looking-glasses, combs, ear-iings, whistles, dolls, 
marbles, and so forth, exposed for sale on a large broad 
piece of cloth, reminding one of a fancy shop, brought 
the children, and the young as well as the elderly ladies, 
together Purchasers were not wanting among them, 
although some thought the pnoes too high, and with¬ 
drew one alter another ii. childrm of course 
wanted to,^s, and tl^^^ who g^ them jumped about 
for joy Tliere' weA others o^ing because they did 
not got what they wranted. Framada, Saabhushan's' 
wife, bought w'lii&tles for her son and daughter She 
did not >)uy one, however, for Bufiiu's son Sarala, the^ 
wife of Bidhu, was also there, bnt, happening not to 
have a single jnce wnth her, turned to go heme When* 
half way back her son met her He had seen her in 
the distance, and came running up to her . 

“ What have (hey got there, ma 2 ” inquired Gopal 
“ Let us go and see.** 
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“We must not go there, my child,” said Sarala. 
“ They are quarrelling there; they will beat us, if we 
go near them ” 

“ Why do they quarrel, ma! Who will beat us 1 ” 
innocently asked the child r 

“ Come, love, we must not stand here," sfud Sarala 
“ Let us go home ai quickly as we can ” 

“ 1 won’t go home with you,” said the child in a 
rather decided tone. 

Sarala was in a fix Pramada saw it all, and enjoyed 
the trouble her siste^-in-Iaw was in 

“ What do you do here ^ *' said Pramada to her 
children “ Go you, Bepin, and show your whistle to 
Gopal, Go you too, Kamim” 

The children went off at their mother’s bidding They 
quickly joined Gopal, whisUing and jumping merrily 
“ Let me have a whistle, ina,” said the boy, crying, 
seeing that his cousins had got whistles 
“ The man, my dear,” said Sarala, “ hasn't got any 
more to-day. I will buy you one when he comes ag^n 
to-morrow.” 

” To-morrow I ” said the boy. “ No, I will have one 
to-day ” * . .A 

Gopal was persistent, and crie4 ve^'much What 
was hiB mother to do ? Poor woman 1 She was com¬ 
pelled tp go back with her son 
As tbej^drew near, ^l^al ran and got a whistle from 
th^man, andf th$^ p^joined his cousms 

Sarala had^ot a single pioe, and yet the whistle must 
he paid for. She was most unhappy and looked 
wretchedly abont her, at last fixmg her eyes on Pramada 
“ Will j^on lend me a pioo t " she said to hen 
At other thnes Pramada was qiaok enough to hear. 
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but now, strangely enough, she seemed deaf Sarala 
repeated her request, but still Pramoda pretended not 
to hear her She ventured to address her sister-in-law 
a third time, and again failed to attract ^hor notice 
“ Can’t you hear your sister-m-law * ” cried one to 
Piamada “ Why don't you answer her * ” 

It was no use pretending not te hrar any longer 
She turned reluctantly to her aistei-in-law, and winking 
and eyeing her as if she hod just got out of bed, said, 
'‘What?” • 

“ Will you lend me a pice ^ ” said Sarala again 
” Lend you a pice * ”, said Pramoda “ Why, I am 
no money-lender ” 

“ Then will you pay’ for that'^ihistle, please * ” said 
Sarala. “ I haven’t so much as a cowTy with me ” 

“ I cannot attend to everybody’s wants,” said 
Pramoda ‘‘ Surely I am not expected to give away all 
that I am worth in chanty ? ” 

“My boy should be the object of your love and 
affection, not of your chanty,” said Sarala rather 
bitterly. , ” Gopal is as much your own os Bcpui and 
Kamim He is your own if you but choose to think 
him your own.” 

” Thinking will not do,” said Framada. It is no 
use my xnetending to be what I am not. It won’t do 
to think myself ^queen. I know I am ^ miserable 
WTctched creature, and it is no good tiying tc^Atet my 
eyes to the fact.” 

Sarala was struck dumb by her sister-in-la^^l^ie of 
argument. 

“ There are strange characters m >1^ ^vorld.'^PraTnada 
went on saying taherself “ Thertf u no pleasmg them 
I hate persons that are hard to ple^. I cannot bear 
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the Bight of them My husband and I have a good 
mconie^ and were it not that we have to work and^slave 
to feed the dronea^^we ^ould be able to put by consider¬ 
able savings ^ But I know my husband is a groat fool 
If he had lieen guided by me, he would by now have 
been a rich man 

Prainada would have said more, but the thought 
of her husband being such a fool as ho seemed to her 
uas enough to make her cry Indeed she wept like a 
gill to think that her husband was so weak/ 

Tliere \vcrc solfie matronly ladies, whose selfish 
inolixcs liiid led them to become admirers of Pramada 
They ufl-cii had to go to her for such things as salt, 
mustaid-uil, and other household necessities, and on 
every such occasion they did not fad to make flatteniig 
rcinaiks about her personal attractions and disposition 
According to them she was sweet4empcred, young** 
and handsome, had beautiful eyes aD4 e> well-shs^ked 
nose, and indeed was perfection itself: When these, 
therefore, found Pramada in tears, they affected deep 
ooncorn at lior gnef. One ibexn could not help crying 
at the trouble of her young friend And there were 
tuo who did not fad to blame Sarola There waa>one 
widow, a rather fat lady of short stature, who was 
particularly punc^|i in her foewks She said that 
Sarala had nongntto speak insolbntly to her sistcr-in- 
was sweetness itself for she must remember 
husband did not com a pice, and was entirely 
4epHikpt on his elder brother*' 

l^wmarks made by this last speaker, Avhosc name 
was Dagamban, qad, it seemed, the greatest weight, 
for aN the elder^' ladies present there* at once took the 
cue, and, ehdorsitig her opinion, }oiped her iif. blaming 
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Sarala. Beginning with Sarala, they went on to criticise 
the character of every young woman in the village, and 
the conclusion they came to was that in the present 
age there was not a single girl of good character uith 
the exception, of course, of Pramoda 

Poor Sarala > slie stood in the midst of her blustering 
critics—a picture of utter hclpleBsripss ^ She did not 
dare to raise her eyes which wore glistenmg with tears 
But when, howe\cr, the pedlar had go^his wares together 
and was ready to leave, Sarala was quite at a loss to 
know what to do, and was much disircfiscd She would 
have liked to have returned the w'histle if her boy had 
been by As it happened, the man was going away 
without getting hia money when" Dlgamban, the fat 
lady, of whom we have made mention, iric'd, ‘'Hallo, 
man 1 you have forgotten the price of that whistle*’ 
The man turned as he heard her, and stoppeil Thank 
you, madam,” he said, “ 1 don’t want the money It is 
a t^c I can well spare a whiatlo for a bo\ ” 

answer, however, did not give Sarala pleasure 
She felt rather humiliated The good fellow% perccning 
that her pnde Avas woumlcd, said that as he wished to 
make a day or two’s stay m the village^ she could p.iY 
him when it pleased her Sarala liked him for this 
answer, and secretly blessed the man, for she thought 
he had a heart When he had take^I^ tcaA*e, Pramoda 
wras sorry, and her satellites, the elderlt^"ladies, looked^ 
disappointed 



CHAPTER III 


GOPAL AND HIS MOTHER 

V 

f 

Slowly and x>ensive1y did Sorala wend her way home- 
ward She felt so miserable On getting home, she 
attended to her hohsohold work as usual Then she 
rctircKl to her room to brood over the event of the after¬ 


noon Sarala truly loved her husband, but she was 
rather troubled in mind whenever she reflected upon 
the sort of idle thoughtless life he led. Bidhubhushi^ 
liked to stay aw*ay all day, and did not come 'hpmo 
except to eat his meals His time was spent in. singing 
and playing at cards and dice HoAvever, he had great 
regard for his elder brother. His education hod been 
neglected, and ho might have been a very different man 
if he had been willing to learn when a boy.* His chief 
fault was that ho was sometimes badly o\st of temper; 


yet it must be said that he was not easily moved to 
anger; liut his passion w'aa aroused it was not 
'^easily 

Poor ^aE^iri'^she felt more miserable this afternoon 
than done before Should she tell all that 

had pas^F/to ner husband ? She knew that it was no 
use * Yct she wanted to tell him all to reheve her mind. 


{(be hardly knew wliat to do, when her boy came and 
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stood before her. Tears were m her eyes, but she 
^ped them away quickly, for she did not want to be 
caught weeping by her boy 
“ You are weeping, mamma ? ” cned Goirnl Ho 
was rather surprised, for he hod never found his mother 
in tears before 

“ No, I ftin not, my love,” said Sarala rather hoaiwly 
*‘0h' you are, maiiima Thei« is a tour in >oui 
csclaimed Gopai m a tone wdii^h Wcia sufTiciouLl^ 
expressive of pam 

And a tear did start now to her cyc^ for she was de«‘r>lv 
moved by tho clLildmh words of her innocent darling 
Oh, I am not feehiig very wU, I am m pain,” said 
Sarala, trying to disguise her f(H^Iiiigs * 

“ Then why don't you try' the drug Syoma gives me 
whr'n I am ill ^ ” said Gopai aith a l^i>k of childish 
eoiicem , I will go and call her heicj^ 

“"No, no, yon need not go, niv dear,” she said 
But this excuse having failed, she pretended to be 
troubled with a mote in her eye, which causcKl it to 
water 

“Then fet me blow into your eye, mamma, it i\ill 
do you good,” said Gopai, drawing close to his mother 
“ It IS no use, my oim dear, 1 shall be better presentlv ” 
said Sarala, smiling through her tears and taking him 
affectionately mtier arnis^ 

Sarala hung over her son and gazed on her Jitlle 
darling's face with feelings of minglocl love and sornni 
Tears'ghstened jn her eyes. Gopai knew not whv lus 
mother wept, but such is the influence of love that w he n 
he but saw lus mother weep, his infant heart was touclu d, 
and a tear stood in his eye This distressed his uiotlici s 
heart She wanted to fo^t her own i9rh>w, and u dik- 
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ing out of the zoom paced up and down with her precious 
burden on her breast Gopal put his head on his 
mother’s shoulder and kept quite still Sarala tned 
to divert his *^ttention She said funny things and 
laughed hers^ and tried to make bm laugh 



CHAPTER IV 

THE GOLDEN CHAXDRAHAH' 

Chilpkex are apt to imitate the faultb of their parents, 
but they seldom imitate their good qualities A ivorthy 
father does not always have a worthy son , but a bad 
father is quite likely to have a bad boil 

Pramada’s father was named Ramdev Chakravarti 
This jentleman lived a nule away from Sasibhushaii's 
house Eiivy, malice and a disjiosition to quarrel were 
the chief characteristics of his family A daughter of 
his, after her marriage, was sure to sow the seed of 
dissension in the family of her husband. Framada had 
the faults o^ her parents Her father was a frank and 
open-hearted man , but of this or of any good feature 
of hiB character she had none After her marnage she 
learned to care more for money than for an 3 rthing else 
in the world As soon as her mother-m-law had died, 
and she was, properly speaking, the mistress of the 
house, she became a haughty, wicked and malicious 
woman, who took a great pleasetre 19 . pounding the 
feelings of her sister-in-law 
As wo already observed, Uidhubhtad^ had 
no useful efttploymcnt on w'hich to eDgag^«hiB mind, 
and he led a sort of idle life, for which FrvJtela made 



^ An ornament for tho waist* 
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his wife pay dearly by making her work all day. Though 
Sarala worked contmuully, she never uttered a word 
complaint In addition to regularly domg the 
cooking, she -had to be busy the whole day, seeing 
to this, that, and the other thing “ 1 wouldn’t mind 
working twice as hard if my health permitted it,” 
Pramada would say to anyone who might venture to 
remark by way of intercession that her sister-in-law bad 
scarcely a momeift’s rest in the family She complained 
of her “ wretched health,” as she called it, and not 
. infrequently hintoJ that a little bodily exertion was ture 
to aggra\ ate her complaint, though what her complaint 
was nobody ever heard or knew However, as she was 
never known to takejany medicine or to abstain, even 
for half a day, from her usual food , and besides as there 
did not seem to be symptoms of any disease whatever, 
and as she never felt the least inconvenience, but, on 
the contrary, seemed to keep excellent health, it was 
difficult to know what her complaint could be Yet it 
must be said that her complaint, whatever it was, did 
inconvenience her at times, but it was only when her 
meal was not ready, and she had to wait beyond the 
usual hour. 

Now after the scene described in the preceduig pages, 
Pramada went home with a look that made it clear 
to all who came m her way that she meant some mischief. 


Entering her room shq shut the door with a bang, bolted 
*lt, and want lay down on the bed. The 
women,>‘'’(ili&^ 7 r^ then in the house, sigq^cantlv eyed 
“each otl^dr.^.much as to say, “ Somet3iu|||^bnpk>a8ant 
is going to'Hyppm ” 

Pramodi^.ldi^ such a way of answering people that no 
one TrlinlirpUjn idea of aridng her anything 
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Just now B^in rotumed from school. He walked 
up to his mother’s room, but, findmg the door shut, 
was off again to play Kauum, however, wanted to go 
to her mother She stood crymg at the door Poor 
, child I Her mother u'as not going to open it for her, 
though she might stand there and cry her eyes out 
The servants in a family, os a rule, have alw'ays the 
greatest regard for the master or mistress, whose favour 
they want to gain The case, however* in Sasibhu^an’s 
bouse was different Syama had a jgreater regard for 
Sarala than she had for her mistress Indeed she lorid 
her, and felt deeply for her fjarala hod as much 
sympathy lor Syama, and her chief satisfaction was Id 
talk to her The reason being that they were both 
treated with unkindncss, and havmg equal griefs they 
Icamul to sympathise with each other, and thus arose a 
friendship between them Syama could not bear her 
mistress speak an unkind word to Sarala without feeling 
as though she would burst into tears One thing we 
must not omit to mention about her. Syama was fond 
of prying into the secrets of others Even in broad 
daylight she would go Iistemng at doors, and she would 
tell Sarala all that sbe might thus stealthily jMek up 
They had no secrets from each other 
Sarala gave Syama the details of the event of the 
afternoon When she hod heard all, she said vith a 
smile, “ It IB all for a new ornament, I can tell you ’ 
•'The sun was about to set Knowing it was pear 
time for her master to come home,,j8yai^a kept in reall* 
ness hiB slippers, his towd and a of water, as iisuai. 
All this time Sarala h4 many misgivings in her lyiait. 
Framada still lay m bed, weeping and sobbing aloud 
Tears fell plentifully from her eyes Bcqiin had returned 
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froTn playing, and Eammi was again crying to go to 
her mother While things stood thus, Sasibhuahan 
returned home, tired after a hard day’s work 
Without stopping he stepped up to his room as ushal, 
but finding the door shut, he bi^gad to knock at it. 
After knocking about a minute m vam, he loudly in- 
quirt'd, “ Who is there m the room ? ” There was no 
answer Tie then turned to the maidservant and said, 

“ Where is your mistress, Syama f ” 

“ In there,” said^ Syama, as caught up a pitcher, 
pretending that aho was going to fetch' water from the 
])on(l 

Will you open tl)c door or do you moanio keep me 
standing hero ^ ” cried Sasibhushan, in a tone which 
plainly shoAved that he did not mean to be dis¬ 
obeyed 

Pramada certainly did not intend to go further than 
was prudent She did not mean to offend her husband 
by overacting her port Getting slowly on her legs, 
and assuming a look of profound gnof, she opened the 
door, and then returned and lay down on the bed againi/' 
Her eyes were red with weeping Sasibhuahan quickly 
guessed by her looks ivhat was the matter, for such 
conduct on Prainada’s part was not unusual She was 
peevish at times, and especially when it suited her to 
be so She was fretful when she wanted, for instance, 
a costly SQ/ree ^ or an ornament of the newest fashion. 
Her husband always sought to please her by letting her 
what she wanted. 

Sasibhuahan went tthiuB w'lfeL bending over her 
and spilling, said, “ What agou^ ” 

She made no answer “ WH^t’s the matter now ? 
be said 

^ A piece of oloth with broad coloured borden. 
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Silence still. He might as well have talked to the 
Trail. He mquircd a ^ird time, but to no purpose 
“ The matter, it seems, is not a trifling one,” he said 
to himself He stepped to the door, and putting lus 
head out, cned, ” Syama, Syama ” 

No Syama could be seen, and Sasibhushan at last 
lost his patience and exclaimed, “ What ^ will no one 
answer, and am 1 to be thus served in my own house > ” 

Pramada felt she must speak now.' “ What can you 
want with a poor wished creature^ like myself ? ” she 
said III a tone that made her truly seem to act her jiart 
in a tragedy 

“ Are you deaf < Couldn’t you.hcar me ^ ” he said, 
rather angnly 

Pramada was offended. “What is it to you,” she 
said, ‘ whether I am deaf or not deaf ^ If you don’t 
Trant me here, tell me so, and 1 will leave } our house at 
once.” 

Sasibhushan had come home to rest after a hard day’^ 
work. He was now in no mood to put up with hia 
wife’s fretfulness When, therefore, he hoard her talk 
m that fashion, he could not but be angry and said, 
“ You often talk of leaving my house; why dov^ you 
do so *” 

“ Why, do you mean to say,” she said, “ that ray 
father 13 not able to support me ’ ” 

Pramada msinuated that her father Tras not nnable 
to provide for her, although the fact was that he was 
extremely poor He lived, os we have said, only a mile 
away, which enabled hia daughter to see to his w ants. 
Pramada privately supplied her father with nc(', jiulse, 
and other food, from her own store-room This, how¬ 
ever, was not unknown to Sasibhushan, though out of 
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regard to his ^e’s sentiments, he QonnlTed at it. 
Now when his wife rather attfoUy hinted that her 
father was not too x>oor to support her, he was much 
amused and saad, laughing, Go and live with your 
father, my dear, if you like, but mind he must no 
longer expect bo receive any help from this quarter.” 

This remark, although it was made in qmte a facetious 
manner, and apparently without any intention to give 
offence, failed not, to affect her most. A woman is 
quick to take to heart any msinuations against her father 
or any member ofi his family. Pramada took the 
remark, jestingly made by her husband, as a bitter 
sarcasm, and it so distressed and mortified her that she 
burst into tears afresh She wept as though her heart 
would break Sosibhu^an now regretted his indis¬ 
cretion. He certainly wished to tell her he was very 
sorry, and sit down by her side and try to comfort her, 
but as he felt that would only be adding fuel to the flame 
of her grief, he left the room m the hope that she would 
be herself again when loft alone for an hour or so. Not 
being able, however, to stay out long, he returned in a 
few mmutes, and sitting quite close to her, said, “ I am 
so sorry, my dear Won’t you forgive and forget ? ” 

Pramada only hung her head in silence. 

Sasibhuahan wanted to make her speak, and knowing 
what would act as a charm m producing the desired 
effect, said, ”1 have this day given orders for your 
ehandnihar. You have often asked ior it.and now 1 
think it will bo ready m a few days. Of course I 
expected to have particular attentions paid to me 
to-^y; but I ought not to wonder At the sort of treat- 
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After a little pause Sasibhushan said agam, Bidhu 
told me one day there was no need for me to hurry with 
my present, and that 1 would do well to have the new 
Bittmg-room Gnished first. I said, ‘ 1 am not going to 
leave it unfinished, you may depend on that ’ 

Pramada could no longer moiutam her silence The 
mention of the gold ornament, not to say her anger at 
Bidhu’s bomg opposed to her husband giving order's 
for it, was mducement enough for her to si^nk 
“ 1 am quite sick and tired of them/' she >>aid at lost 
“ They are such a trouble to mo i 
“ Who are a trouble to ^ou ® ” asked SanihlnNlian 
“ What a question * ” said Pramada 
“ How can I imderstand 5 'ou, unless you sfieak pUiiily. 
You said ‘ they * Of course yort didn’t mean iny brother 
alone Who else is a trouble to you * ” 

“ Who can it be but your precious sistor'iii-law * 
Every chance she can get to exjxise and insult me she 
takes. As for your dear brollier, A\hy, he is full of con¬ 
ceit , and he has the EUdacity to call you a fool among 
his fnenda who are wortnicss as himsolf My having 
OIL ornament will be the death of him Ho cannot boar 
any good thing happcifing to you And you call this 
brother of yours simple-mindod A very good simple- 
mmded young man indeed, to call his o^n eid<.r brother 
a fool—a brother to whom he ought to be grateful for 
his fatherly caie of himself and his family > ’’ 

Well, after all I should think Bidhu is a good fellow 
at bottom ” ? 

“ I felt sure you would say that You are quite 
ignorant of the ivays of the world Hou'cver, I think 
you should be undeceived about youc ^Ipiotherl You 
think he is simple-minded and well-meibiaS^^^o, he 
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» not He IS full of cunning, and you are too good for 
the world—^too simple to imderstand his aitful ways 
Why does he want to have the sitting-ioom finished first * 
You will say, for the sake of your own comfort and con- 
vcmence Not at all. To be plain with you, it is because 
he has a special interest in it*, because, living jointly 
with you, he is entitled to a share in it He thinks of 
that I can see it woU enough, though you do not,^^ 
l^amada had ad indircot way of callmg her husWd 
a fool, not perhaps without reason Saabhushan had 
httlo or notlung of the shrewdness of his wife He only 
understood accounts and screwing money from the ryots. 
Now, however, ho thought that his wife was right “ 
see now,” said he to hunself, “ why he wanted to hare 
the room fimshed first ‘ Ginng one’s wife ornaments 
IS throwing away money,’ says be My wife’s eye quite 
secs through his garb of simplicity ” 

“ You are quite right, ray love,” said ho to her, as 
though he coul<) hardly keep his own thoughts to himself 
“ If I had known my brother’s heart before, I would 
surely have rejoeted his piopo'ial of hanng the new 
room ” 

“ You never asked luy advice about it,” said Pramada, 
now glad to find that her words hod the desired effect 
on her husband “ A man may be illiterate, and yet 
have a good heart But it won’t do to think your 
brother what he is not He looks as meek as a lamb, 
but he 18 a wily fox, I can tell yoa,’V 
“ Hang the room, 1 will step the building work and 
have done with it Now dbout your aistec-in-law ” 
“Shp IS a precious woman, so sweet and gentle' 

not find such another within twenty 
inilelQ|[p^[!^Ehe talks big, she hates me, and aha 
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cares not a straw for you. This evening she picked a 
quarrel with me ’* 

“ What was the matter ^ ” 

“ This cvemng a man came in our neighbourhood 
with toys and other fine things to sell Bepm and 
Kammi u anted to have whistles I happened not to 
have a single piee with me Our good neighbour, 
Digamhan, however, kindly lent me a eouplc of pice to 
buy whistles for my ehildrcn My sister-m-law also 
wanted to buy a whistle for her boy She went and got 
one from the man But as she hod no money with her, 
she turned to me and said, ‘ Will you lend me a ]>icc ' 
I will pay it back with interest' I said, ‘ You talk of 
interest to me < But I Teall3' da not know what interest 
may be charged on a pice ’ Upon this, she said ‘ You 
praci ise usury, you ought to know ’ I said nothing, 
and she gave vent to her spleen in such a torrent of 
words that 1 only looked on with astonishment ” ' 

“ Well, I should like to jiear the w'ords she used to 
you ” 

“ I do not recollect thofn I am a plain sort of pi ison, 
and do not much care to recall such things Our friend, 
Digamban, however, may remember all, for she was 
present on the spot Shall I send for her to-morrow ^ " 
“ O yes, I should like to hear everything from her ” 

“ 1 am about to ask you something,” said Pramada , 
“ you must tell me the honest truth ” 

“ What IS it, my dear ? ” said Susibhiishan 
“ Have you truly given orders for my new omameiit ^ ” 
she said, smilmg 

“Truly speaking, I haven’t yet But to-morrow 
I will see to it To-morrow mormng 1 will send for 
the goldsmith and give him an order for it I .shall 
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think no more of the eitting-room. What a true fnend 
I have in my brother I ” 

Framada said nothing. She sat with downcast eye, 
evidently a little disappointed, and thinking of her 
promised gift 

But where had Syama been all this time ? With her 
ear applied to the door she had been listemng attentively 
to the conversation of the husband and n ife, and she 
did not miss a word She then wont, as usual, to 
Sorala and told her all she had overheard When 
Syaira had finished, she said, Didn’t I guess anght 
what her fretfulness meant ^ ” 

’‘Yes, a now ornament,” said Sarala, smilmg 



CHAPTER V. 


SAKALA'S DISQUIETUDE 


Bidhtj did not come homo on the ni^nt of Susibhushan’s 
conversation with his iiife There was a jailta^ at 
a neighbour’s house, and there he staged the \ihulo 
mght A wife is all dependence on her husband , and 
Sarala very much wanted to see her lord to whom 
she h\d so much to say After u ailing until it ivub 
very late, and her husband not icturmng, she loso lo 
go to bed She, ho\\e\cr, could not get any slceji 
She sat up in bed and thoiiglu that if she continued 
m that posture for some mnmtcH, she might be inclined 
to sleep , but still slumber came not to her She uas 
very impatient now , and determined to send Syama to 
fetch her hiiHband home So she went and rouscnl the 


maid-scrvaiit “S^'ama, dear,” she said in a coa\iiig 
tone, ” will you go and bring your master homc^ ” 

“ I can’t go now , I don’t know where to look for him,” 
said Syama, y^awning and rubbing her eyes 
” He is gone to the jatira I ^ollcct now he told me 
he go to it ” 

“ I cannot go among the crowd, I tell you that plainly,” 


said Syarna, evidently annoyed at her being dj^urbod 
in her rest ^ 


^ A play performed without the aid of a stage and^Boenca 
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“ You make a lame excuse, Syama Have you never 
gone among a crowd before ? ”—“ Well, what if I have ? 
But I mustn’t say anythmg ” With this Syama bustled 
out of the house 

As soon as Syama had gone, Sarala felt much reheved. 
She sat up for a time waiting and watching, and then, 
tired, laid her down to rest It was no longer mght, 
and the fresh soft breezes of the morning made her 
inclined to sleep 

S^aina soon reached the house where the entertahi- 
incnt was going on, walked in and looked seaxchingly 
among the sAvarmmg crowds around, but her eyes failed 
to detect Bidhu Lojid cheers were given every now 
and llicn, and Syanu^' uiiobnsciously sat down to listen 
to the play Her 'notice, however, was suddenly 
attracted to one who played -on the dhole ^ Syama saw 
it was her master at a glance, but she wondei'ed what 
could have m^poed him thus to assist at the entertam- 
meiit She wolehed him for a time, but her eyes never 
met his, so she directed her attention again to the play 
and w as soon deep in it 

Sarala was asleep How sweet is sloop 1 It makes 
us forget our cores and troubles Sickness and sorrow, 
humiliation and disappomtment, a hundred httle things 
that chafe us in our daily domestic concerns m life, 
and distresses such as make life seem a burden—these 
arc all forgotten in sleep. But there are tunes when 
a wretched man seems to have no peace even in sleep. 
Troublesome dreams disturb him at night. Sleei|ping or 
waking, he seems incapablt^ ti zmiftt 

SawJi was slropmg Nesfefilg at her breast was her 
darling, int slumber. At her head and close by the 
1A kiiid of drum played on with the fingon 
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window a lamp burned dimly. Her face was distinctly 
visible except when the hght flickered It 'vvos a pretty 
face, and it now looked charming as the light ^ono 
fitfully upon it. Her lip quivered a little She looked 
pensive in sleep 

The sun looked in at the window of Sarala’s room. 
She awoke as its golden rayt kissed her eyes Getting 
up with a atazt she left the room, leading her boy by 
the hand' 



CHAPTER VI. 


GRANNY DIGAMBARI 

TriE reader must remember his old aquointance, Digam- 

ban; of whom we have had ocuanon to speak before 

We shall now try to give a somewhat more detailed 

account of her. This lady lived within a stone’s throw 

of Sftsibhufihan’fi house. She owned two huts, one 

« _ 

used as a bed-room, and the other as a kitchen. The 

enclosed space or yard in front of her dwelling was very 

small, and at tho back of it was a plot of ground with a 

few floWera, a cocoa palm, and one or two other fruit 

trees in it, which she colled her goMen The house 

was kept scszpipulouBly clean, and Digamban lived in 

it all by herself. 

will be rathci* difficult to desenbe her person and 
character Let us briefly notice her complexion The 
thin^ most readily suggestod by the look of her skin 
' oreank, the soot the Idtchm, tav and the like She 
was a short, stout woman, with only a few tufts of 
hair left here and there on her head, large te^th 
Buch^ as would renu^ one of radishes, red eyes, and 
feet unusually and long, the to^ standing con¬ 

siderably apartfjjw though they had quarreled and 
separated. Digombaii was the pet of hm father, and 
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went with him wherever he went till she was eleven 
or twelve years of age« $he was known to every one 
in the village She was about forty, and the young 
people of the neighbourhood called her granny, and loved 
to cut jokes tnth her She lost her husband shortly 
after her marriage, so that she hod but a short experience 
of wifehood When she became a widow', slie went to 
her fathcr-m-law’a, but left it for good after three or 
four days’ stay, dunng which she did nothing but 
quarrel. Though a rather bold and meddlesome 
woman, and the dread of all the ^irls m the village, 
she was outwardly obliging, could speak flattering words 
on occasion, and gave a friendly reception to any one 
Mho vent to gee her at her house 
Just as Sarala left her room in the morning, os seen 
in tho jneceding chapter, she shrank bock at the sight 
of Digamban and hastily went iii again to avoid her 
Ihgambari walked towards Pramada’s quarters m ilh her 
face turned away. Sarala came out presently and saw 
her enter Pramada’s room A wall Separated the rooms 
of the tM 0 Bi6teis-in-law Sarala re-cntcrcd her chamber 
and tned to overhear the conversation that followed, 
but, not bemg able to hear anything, she left the room 
and went to engage herself in her domestic work 

Digambori talked iv^th Pramada for about an hour, 
and then went and called to Sarala 
Sarala’s mind misgave her She slowly approached 
the place where Digamban was standing 

“ I am so soiTY,” Digamban began at once, as she 
fixed her naturally ted eyes on Sarala, “ I am about 
to tell you something will gnevo your heart I 
have been requested to tell it to you , don’t blame me *’ 
She made many excuses, pietending she wae very 
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sorry on her account. She assured her ^e wished to be 
the last person to have anythmg to do with thm business, 
but that she could not xwssibly avoid it. 

Her introductory speech, such as it was, greatly 
frightened Sarala, and she said, “ Tell me at once what 
IS the matter and don’t keep me in suspeiise, please ” 

Digambanj looking as if she did not like the busmess 
at all, said, “ I have been requested by your sister-in-law 
to tell you tliut you and she must separate from to-day. 

‘ Wc have nut pulled well together,' said she, ‘ and 
never will, under tne ciroumstances there i3 nothing. 
better we can do than to separate There will bo no 
more quarrels and discontent and dissatisfaction, and 
you know there is nothing I dislike so much as an 
unhappy house ’ These are theevery words she wished 
me to say to you,” 

This was distressing to Sarala. “What will my 
husband think of me when he knows it < ” thought 
Sarala to herself “ Perhaps he will think I have not 
been behaving as I ought.” This thought she could not 
beai She could put up with insults and unkindness, 
as she bail often done, without a murmur, but she could 
not stand the thought of her husband thinking ill of 
her What she heard was a torment to her Nothing 
hud she dreaded in her imagination so much as this 
She had trembled even at the very thought of it Was 
she not all submission to her sister-m-law > Was it 
not her constant endeavour to please her m every 
possible way she could ^ Did she not work contmually 
without ever looking to her own. comfort ? Did she not 
know that it w'os her interest to'Jip^ in with her ^ Sho 
had always taken core so to conduct herself as to give 
her cruel and ma^cious sisior-indaw .no reason whatever 
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to find fault with her. Yet in spite of all this was 
to be discarded , hers, it fioemcd^ was the lot to suffer. 

“ Does my brother-m-law mean it * ” asked Sarala 
in a piteous tone She felt as though her feelings would 
choke her. 

“ Your brothcr-in-law is a quiet peaceful man/ ^aid 
Digambari. “ Ho said to me that be thought it i\oiild 
be fax better to separate than have constant quarrels 
in the fanuly ” 

“ Oh * what shall I do * ” said Sarala m great distress 
“ Will you nob plead for us, my^dear madam ^ Wo 
shall be utterly helpless without him, and you know it 

“ I am very sorry I can do nothing for you. my 
fnend,” said Digainhan Your brother-in-l.aw said 
to me just now, * My dear madam, you know, mv wife 
IS a** invalid Would 3*011 kindly* look after oiur meals ? 
You know of course that wc shall be put to great incoii- 
vcmcnce if 3011 will not oblige us by comphuug A\ith my 
request" Of course I cannot refuse them this favour 
I like to Bcr\c people, and I am alwa3*s ready to do my 
best for my, neighbours ” 

Having delivered her message, Digambari ino\(Hl 
towards the* kitchen, and Sarala, now' feeling that she 
was a tnil3* forlorn creature, was obliged to seek her 
ow n room. 

Shortly afteni arris Sasibhiishan started for t ho 
culchery ^ On leaving he told Digambari that his 
sister-in-law might make use of the cowshed for pnqjaring 
their meals, adding that he should try to find a better 
place for them the next day 

Nowict US turn to Bidhulihiishan On the xirccerling 
day, after taking h% meal, he left the house again, as 
usual On i^iiming to hi& friends he Le«ird that the 

1A zamindar'H olTiro 
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Mukeijees of their neighbourhood were going to have 
a jattra at their house The news was hailed by 
him with delight He loved musio, and was fond of 
such performances and other similar amusements 
Ho went to present himself at their house. On getting 
there he hastened to assist in making the necessary 
preparations In a few minutes he was properly busy, 
and bustled about, now doing this, now doing that, 
sometimes he seriously consulted a friend, and at 
other times eagerly whispered something in one’s ear, 
ail the while seeming to have a most livdy interest 
m his work 

The sun was about to go down, and Bidhu was full 
of glee When it had quite turned to dusk, he left 
off and went home to have lus supper Supper was 
not ready, but he could not stop to wait for it. Much 
as his wi/e wanted him, he seemed in a tearmg hurry 
and went off again, saying to her only. “ I am not going 
to wait iac supper, I am gomg to the jattra ” 

On his return, however, Bidhu was painfully suipnsed 
to hear that the players had proposed to put off the 
play till the next night because one of the most important 
hands among them, the one who jilayed on the dhole, 
had been attacked with cholera. All preparations had 
been made The play could not convcmently be put 
off, yet it seemed that there was no other alternative. 
While things thus stood, Bidhu offered voluntarily to 
supply the place of the dholeman, and his proposal was 
met with ]oy all round 

The play commenced at the fixed time. The players, 
however had their fears about Bidhu, lest^bis bad 
performance should mar the effect^ the play and shame 
them After two or three songs, howovqr, they became 
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impressed with such a high opmion of him that they 
discorded all fear os utterly baseless, and felt greatly 
encouraged Every one was pleased with the 
formance, and the gain of the players, in kind and coin, 
was much greater than they hod expected 

After the play was over, the actors offered lUdhu a 
portion of what they had corned, but he generous] y 
refused to accept it 

As Bidhu waa going home, he overtook Sj^oma on the 
way Syama had snt out the play 
“ Where have you been, Syama ’ ’’ 

“I have been to fetch you fioin the ^aid 

Syama. 

“ Why didn’t you see me then * 

“ There -was such a thick press, and I was afraid io 
push my way through to go to you ” 

^Vh3»■, the men wouldn’t eat voii ” 

“ Wlint nonw'iisc * I didn’t sav they would ” 

Sidhu talked on pleasantly*, and freely cut jokc'* tdl 
^thoy neared home, when Syama suddenly turned .UNoy 
from his path and was gone. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

SErARATION OF THE RROTHERB. 

Syama hatl been tc^call Bidhu, and she told him so, 
when be inquired, meeting her on the way, where she 
hod been Bidhu, however, thought that she was not 
serious Indeed he thought that Syama had oidy been 
to hear the play 

Bidhu reached the door of his house, and walked in 
taking uure nut to make any noise There was no one 
in the outer-house, and this struck him as rather strange 
He walked mto the inner parts, but he neither saw nor 
heard any one there He ivent to look into the kitchen, 
thmking to find his ivife there But, findmg Digambari, 
whom he had least expected to meet there, very busy 
in cooking, he was a little surpnsed and fell bock a step 
or two , but being inclined to be facetious, he went and 
placing himself before her in a ludicrous posture said, 
“ My sweet charmer, my owl of good luck, how very 
glad I am to meet you. To what good fortune do we 

OlIC this MSlt f ” 

Bidhu was accustomed to pay her such oompliments, 
and Digambari always felt flattered and n^yer tobk any 
offenM . * ^ 

Now, how'ever, wheoHj^n addressed.J ict in such 
endearing terms, she IwIPIIwery grave nothings 
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“ Why ore you bo cruel this momiug, my dear madam ? 
Why don’t you say anything * ” 

Digambari was still silent and hung her head 
Bidhu was in uncommonly good-humour this mommg 
after his evcellent pcrfoimance m the play Standing 
before her with jomed palms and an expression of mock 
submissiToness in his look, he said, “ 1 am your most 
humble and obedient servant Do not torment me by 
jiersistmg in j’our silence ” 

Digamban was still cold Neither his jukes nor any¬ 
thing he could say seemed likely to thaw her now 
This seemed strange to Bidhu, and he was puzzled what 
to make of it It struck him suddenly, however, that 
Syailia had not really been joking , and he now began 
to suspect some misliap in the family Be grew 
impatilnt, and went at once to find his wnfe. 8arala 
was room and weeping, Sho ,Was miserable 

Sorrow and fear b3’ turns oppressed her heart She was 
so afraid, when her husband knew all, he would blame 
her and scold her Quickly, how'ever, Bidhu was before 
her He looked on her and was much frightened to 
find hw in'tears. A minute ago he was so jollv and 
jocose, but now he looked os though he greatly feared 
to ask any questions After some moments, however, 
he inquired, “ Where is Gopal * ” 

“ Gopal has gunc to school,” replied Sarala, sighing 
” Bepm and Kanuni * ” 

“ Bepm also has gone to sehool Kamim may bo 
about jilaying ” .• 

“What makes you we^ (heii^” inquired Bidhu, 
considerably relieved < • 

“ Our brother-in-law is going to |pc separately from 
to-day. He wants us to separate ” 
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These Avoids Saxala utteied in a tone of deep dejection 

“ My brother wants us to separate * ” said Bidhu, in 
a tone which showed that he thought it as something 
simply impossible “ I know my brother's heart, he 
IS so very kind to me He cannot mean it, I am sure 
he cannot.” 

" Ho sent Granny Digatnbari to tell this to me,” said 
Sarola When he left for the oilice ho told her again 
that we might prepare our meal m the cow-house for 
t'l-dav, but tbrit he i.uiild find a more suitable place 
next (lav for us ” , 

‘‘ Well, Avhat's the reason of his wanting to separate * ” 
Qj»ked Bidhu with a look of jierfoct unconcern, as if ho 
could lianlly bruig himself to believe such a thing to 
be possible 

" I do not know; 1 asked my sistcr-m-law for the 
price of a Avhfstle for Oopal,” said Siirala. And she 
then told him all that had parsed between her and her 
'.istcr-jn-law 

Bidhu laughed at this and said, ” It is airlfling maitei 
brother must be wholly ignorant of the truth, or he 
would not talk of separating However, it is easily 
mended Come, cheer up, love, don’t bo downihcartcnl 
I am sure things will bo oil nght again when he comes 
home ” 

Alay heaven grant it ^ ” said Sarala, feohng con¬ 
siderably relieved to find her husband so confident 

“ 1 want to bathe,” said Bidhu I sat up all night 
la-st ii]ght and feel ^ d^ll Bring me my tow'ol, Sarala, 
and a little oil to put'on head ** 

Bidhu went td^athc, and Sarala, now mucli 
n^licvcd, went tfi^^ffer her a^^sistancc to Digambari 
I’lamada, seeing her enter the kitchen, cned, “ Syama, 

KV c 
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a certain person has no business in our kitchen, you 
understand of course ” 

Syama was not there Wlint did that matter * 
Framada never spoke to the jierson wth ■whom she ■was 
offended, but, if she ivanted to say an3thiiif;, addressc'd 
her remarks to S}'ama, whether Syama was jMe-seiit or 
not 

Hurt by her sister-in-law's cutting remaik, Saiala 
immediately left the kitchen and returned to her room 
in some coiifusio^ 

Shortly aita^^rds Svama caii^e in, and finding 
Digambaiir^ie^ busy in cooking, she went to Sarala 
and laughing, “ You have been rcleasefl from 3 our 
office « ” 

Sj-ama alwaj’s had a smile on her face and was ever 
joll’ When she put that question, laughing, Sarala 
wsf gather ofleiidcd and gently feproveil her, saving, 
“ You are a silly girl not to know that it is not the time 
to laugh ” 

“Why,” said Syama, “would j^oii have me sit down 
and mope .like an owl * ” Perceiving, however a tear 
in Sarala’s eve slie fplt rather asliained 

“O S^ama, ’ said Sarala in a piteous tone, “my 
brother-in-law has made up his mintl that w’e must 
separate, and wo are going to be helpless” And she 
told her how she had found Diganiban in the kitchen, 
and all that had been said by Sasiblnishan 

S\ama was extremely sorrj' After a wliile, however, 
she said, laughing, “ I really feel very thankful I am not 
my master's mother ” 

“ Why, you silly girl ^ ” asked Sarala, smiling 

“ Why, is not a mother to be very much pitied when 
her sons fall out and separate * ” ' ‘ 
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Just as Syama said this, the childiea retiuned from 
school Gopol quickly appeared before his mother and 
said, “ Let me have soincthiiig to cat, mamma ’* 

“ Wait a little, my love,” said Saralu, as she affection¬ 
ately wiped the ink with which her boy had daubed his 
face Pramada put a sweetmeat into her boy’s hand, 
and left the room as she said, “ Now, eat here, mind 
you don’t go out before you have finished ” Bepin, 
however, would do no such thing As soon as his 
motlicr’s back was turned, he left the room and went 
and called to Gopid 

Gopal quickly joined his cousin, and seeing that he 
hml got a swecliiicat to cat, said, “Will you let me have 
a bit, cousin * ” 

“No, mamma will B'‘old me.” 

“ Why sliould she scold you * when I have anything 
to cat I always shore it with you. My mQrinma doesn’t 
sav anything ” 

“ T can’t give you any now, cousin, when I am a 
mail I AviU ” 

“ Why, T shall not always remain a child. When I 
am a man I shall not w'ant anything from you ” 

Thus talking, the children came near to the kitchen 
Bcpin looked round as if to see whether any one was 
wnt<]iiiig, and then breaking off a small bit was going 
to give it to Gopal when Digamban, who w'as watching 
him from the kitchen, cned, “ Stop, Bepin, I see you; 
I w ill tell your mother ” 

“ Tell what *■ I haven’t given him any of the sweet¬ 
meat,” cned Bepm, os he crammed the whole of it into 
his little mouth 

Gopal looked sod and disappointed He was just 
about to letum to his mother when Syama, presently 
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conung up, put a sweetmeat into bs band. He looked 
very pleased Eating it he went and joined bis cousin 
again 

Bidhu quickly returned from his bath Shortly 
after, at the usual time, SaaibhuUian returned home 
to have bs meal liidhu would not speak to him then, 
for he thought he was tired and needed rest Susl- 
bhuahan lay down for a w'hile, then he took Ins bath, 
after w^bch he sat down to hia devotions Ho had 
]ust finished when Digamhari announced that the meal 
had been served up He rose aiul went to dinner. 
His habit was to call his younger brother when about 
to dine That day for the first tune he broke his nsu.il 
custom He went to his meal alone and looked unusually 
grave Afterwards he took bis nap as usual.^ As he 
sat reclining against a cnsluon, enjc^ing his chilUm oi 
tobacco and chewing betel, Bidhli entered and quietly 
went and sat down at his feet, holding his head dovv n 
and looking sad For three or fobr minutes he sat 
expecting to be 6}ioken to, then fairly tired of his 
brother's silence he asked, Are you really dctcnnined 
that we must separate, brother ^ " 

“ Whv, \es,” said Sasibhushan, “ it is better we should 
sejiaratc than have constant bickerings in the fniiuK " 
“ It IB a pity there should be any bukenngs at all , 
but whose fault is it ^ Had you not better uujuire tiist 
and find out ^ ’* 

T have heard all, or I shouldn’t want to sopaiatc " 
“ What have you Jicard, pray * ” 

Why, yesterday a man came to soil toys; and my 
wife borrowed a couple of pice from Granny Diganiban 
to buy whistles for the children My sister-in-law 'was 
slanding by, and asked my wife, ' Will you lend me a 
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pice ? 1 itiU pay you interest ’ Nov, isn’t it shameful 
to talk like that 1 ” 

“ Why, yes, but-” 

“ Don’t interrupt me, you can have your say when 
I have done speaking Well, my vifc replied, ‘You 
talk of interest to mel I really do not know what 
interest may be charged on a pice ’ Upon that my 
sibtcr'in-Iaw said, ‘ Why, you pract’so usury, you ought 
to know ’ What right has any one to talk like that, 
pray > Is it for this that 1 ought to be kuid ? ” 

He uttered his uiterrogations with such a sneer that 
Bidhu knew thci-e was very litllo hope of reconciliation. 
Yet he said, “ I tell you, what you have heard is not 
true ” And ho told him all exactly as he had heard 
it fioni Sarnia 

“ This, I tell you, is true,” he said rather emphatically 
“ Have you any’witnesses to prove that it is true ^ ” 
‘ Witnesses' ” exclaimed Bidhu “ Why, I haven’t 
come to court Yet I can call to witness one of the 
elderly women who were present ” 

“Granny Digambari uas present Her evidence 
hlious that your version is not true ’’ 

“ Docs it t ’’ said Bidhii in a rather sarcastic tone 
‘ Well, if you don’t believe mo, you can call her here 
and ask She is in there ’’ 

“ It IS no use my adcing her,” said Bidhu after a 
brief pause Then nsing and laughmg scornfully he 
s.ud again, “ Such a respectable person' Why, of 
course what you have heard is all true, unce it comes 
fiom one whose Tcracity is not to be called in question 
Bidhu had moved up to the door, and woa just about 
to leave the room when his brother caUed him back 
and said, “ I will give you a room for your kitchen. 
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Ab to dmding between ourselves such movables and 
immovables as we possess, this should be done in the 
presence of our neighbours, and 1 should like to have 
it finished as early as pos'iiblc to-morrow " 

“Just as you please," said Bidhu ‘‘But why in 
the presence of our uciglibours ^ I shall not diNpuLo 
With you, you know that I sluill be content to taLo 
what you may be pleased to give me ’ 

When he had said this he loft the room rnimuda 
had been silent all the while, but just after her hrotliei- 
m-law had left, she obscmYl, “Siiclsa hanghh foJlow ' 
Didn’t you maik hia woixls^ lie would not stoop to 
gonciliatc his elder brotlicr ” 

“ Want w'lll bring down his jiride," said Sasibhiwhan, 
Btretohmg bimsclf out at full length and shutting his 
eyca,’^ 



CHAPTER VIII 
FOIITUNJ]^ FROWXS 

It was the imddW of Hecember Tlic hour was noon. 
One might have met just at this tunc a weary traveller 
resting under the shade of a tree, if one had hapfiencd 
to 1)0 on the road near Hanskhah, which led from 
Krishnagar to Calcutta Viewed at a distance the 
tiuvollcT looked about forty, but a closer inspection 
showcMl him to be ten or twoli^e years younger. On 
his head could be detected one or two sohtofy gray 
hairs lie looked careworn^and wretched It was easy 
to SCO that it was his troubles that'ihkde him look much 
older than his age He hod on a pair of shoes patched 
in Six or seven places, all dusty, the dust oovenng Ins 
logs np to the knees Ho wore a somewhat rough 
couiitry dkuH ^ whioh did not look clean , threadbare 
w oolleii shirt from which the nap was worn oS , and over 
it to complete lus suit, he wore a coarse sheet, which 
hung folded across his shoulder Close by his side lay 
h)8 bamboo stick, anJ also his hookah and tobacco to 
refresh him on the A\ay 

Bidhu had never dreamed of finding himself reduced 
to such a sod condition Docs the reader need to be 
told that it is he of whom we arc speaking ? Yet I 
^ A piece of cloth with coloured borders 
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believe if he had seen him when he led an easy ullo 
life, without any care or conconi, and was perfectly ' 
happy m all around him, he would never have known 
him now m his pitiable condition, and with such changed 
appearance, smee his separation from his brother 

So altered was he that he looked a totally different 
man That smile which was habitual to him, that 
spnghthnesa of temper combined with such levity as 
was natural to his age, that attention Mhich ho lo\ed 
to pay to his person and dress—all wvto now lacking 
in him Yet one thing he ne\er ]o.st, he lost not liis 
integri^\ In spite of his destitution he maintained 
his honesty of purpose, and preserved intact that 
simplicity which had marked him as a boy 

Leaning his head on his hand Bidhu sat there sorrow¬ 
fully reflecting upon his post and his ])resctit cotubtion 
He had never been from home before He looked around 
and felt like one abandoned to the wide wide world 
Whnt should ho do ^ Where should he go* lie hail 
no fixed purpose or destination 

Since his separation from his brother, os long as 
he was allowed credit, Bidhu hud been able to live pn'tty 
comfortably with hia family But after that he had 
made shift to live by borrowing from friends This 
could not go on for ever, and he saw that he must sdl 
hia things in order that his family might not starve At 
first WTnt his wife’s ornaments one after Hie other, tlien 
this, then that, till, when all the movables m the house 
vrcTo gone, and there was not a utensil left, he found 
himself reduced to a state in which he saw be must 
either beg or starve 

Bidhubhushon had to support his wife, his little boy 
and the maid-servont, Syama Since the separation 
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of the brothers, Syama had stuck by SaraJa, and she 
never asked for wages One day Bidhu, wanting to 
ehange his clothes which were so dirty that ho felt 
ashamed to go out m them, sent Syama fur the washer¬ 
man Very soon the washerman appeared 
“ Whose clothes are those, Ramdhan * ” inquired 
Frnmada, meeting him at the door 
“ Bulhn babu’s I have brought them for him ” 

“ A worthless fellow You call him a babu > But 
w’hat does he pay you * ” 

“ He IS to pay at the rate of five rux>ees a year, but 
nearly ten months have passed and I have not been 
paid a cowTy I will urge him for my dues to-day 
Now that the price of paddy is low, 1 should like to lay 
in a stock of it ” 

‘ I don’t think you can get your duos m that way ” 
“ What then do you advise nio to do, madam ! ” 

“ Will you follow my advice ? ” 

“ 1 wiH ” 

“ Well, keep his clothes and tell him you must have 
youi money first ” 

" FTc ivill be angry with me ” 

‘ Angry with you ' What do y ou care for his anger ^ 
Do \nu think such a kcggarl}' fellow as he can do any 
harm to you * But look here, if you cannot get aiiy- 
tlung, see me when ion go home , I may lend a ruiiee or 
two to help \i)ii ” 

Praiuada’s manner of talking, and the prospect of a 
loan from her gave him courage to follow her advice 
lie walked in, and finding Sarnia alone, said, “ Hero 1 
have brought Bidhu bahu’s clothes, but 1 must have my 
dues first ” 

“ Ramdhan,” stud Sarala in an imploring tone, “ will 
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3'ou not Trait a little longer * Wo expect to got some 
money to-day Wo may be able to pa^ 3^ou Bomcthing 
to-morrow ” 

“ I have waited long enough and. can aflord to wait 
no longer I will take no itjfiisal to-d.n ” 

‘*Wc have eaten nothing to-day We h.i\cn't bo 
much as a pice ” 

The wasliermnn eyvd hci bangle*^ Tliiiiking they 
were of gold lie aiuhicioiislv leinaiked, No one in 
want, I bhould supposes has a riglit to wear gold orua- 
menta ” 

Sarala was ver^' much ofFoiuled at this bold remark 
Her face reddened , hut she quickly (hceked herself 
and said, sxnihiig, ‘ What gold ornnmeiitb I Inul arc all 
gone ” Looking at her bnnglcs she said, ' These are 
gilt ” And so deep was her sense oi humiliation that 
hid her face and w ept 

The washerman w'as much ashamed of himself for 
the offence he had gucu by his impudence So leaving 
the clothes he qmeldy retreated, and would not see 
Pramada though she had held out ]io[>cs of a loan to him 
Immediately after the washerman hod left, S^ama 
made her appearance 

What are you at now ’ ” bhc cned 
** Hush 1 ” said Sarnia , don’t make a noise, Syaina. 
Gopal IS asleep, you will wake him ” 

** What docs it matter if I do ? ** 

“ Are 3’ou out of your scnsc'H, Syama * Poor child * 
how he wnll feel his hunger if he wakes * It is so late, 
and ho has had nothing to cat 

“See what 1 have got here,*’ said Syama, as she 
produced from the folds of her cloth a few fruits and 
some bweetinoats. 
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“ Where did you get these « ” eagerly inquired Sarala, 
briglilcniug up. And Syama only said, “ Never mmd 
where,” and smiled 

\Vliciie\er it happened there was nothing to eat, and 
sucli a thing was not of raiu occurrence, S3*aina w^ould 
be sum to get soriiethiiig for Gopal by doing some work 
or other for a neighbour She thus sometimes procured 
eatables foi her nustreas also But if ever she failed to 
get anything, she uould sficnd a few ])ico out of her 
ou n jugs to buy something for them to eat 
Sarala uas full of gratitude and said, “ You are truly 
a mother to liiiu, S>aina ” 

S3 ama u us deeply moved by her words With tearful 
c\es they u'cnt and roused Gopal 

Bulhu put on his clean clothes, and leaving his home 
proceeded to the ‘ big house,* as it w^as called, the owner 
of u hich the rnnnndar of the village, had, on the previous 
day, \eiv kindly ollcred to help him with some mone^^ 
lie got there in a few minutes, but as the gentleman 
had just then lam down to take a slc^p, as usual, after 
eating his meal, the servants who were by would not 
comply’’ with his request to mention his business to their 
nuiHter for fear of disturbing bun 

“ Rama,” smd Bidliii, istepping up to one of the 
servants, whom he know by name, “ I haven’t eaten any 
food to-day Will you not go and tell this to your 
master ^ ** 

“ Oh, 3'ou arc such a troublesome fellow I tell you 
we cannot listen to jou now ” 

” But I haven’t e^iton anything, and am so hungry, 
mv fiiend ” 

“ Well, what’s that to mo ? I know there are fellows 
ulio will pretend to ha\'e eaten nothing, but who mil be 
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Bure to go to the grog-ahop if they can get a few 
pice ” 

Do you dare to talk like that ? ” cned Bidhu in a 
pnasion 

“ You are not to show your rctl ojes to me , I won’t 
put up with it, I tell you You can wait or go just aa 
you like, but I tell you once for all you can’t sec master 
till he IS up, and I will not be bothered by you anj more ” 
Biilbu was silenced by the insoloiit speech of the 
servant Mortified, he went and sat do%\n on a stof)l 
hard by, while his e^es were neatly dimmed with teais 
The servants soon lay dow'n to sleep Tliey were 
more used to leisure than to work , and like their 
master they wanted to take a sleep aftei their nienl 
Bidhu waited and wraited till it was pretty neni sunset, 
and then grew impatient The servants still lay wrnjit 
in peaceful slumber and some of them snored on then 
backs Bidhu felt it was useless to wait any longer 
Xight came on, and ho was just about to leave when he 
heard the voice of the niasier calling to Kama He 
lebumcd his seat, thinking he would wait till the last 
The master w'as aw*ake iioav, but Kama still slept One 
of the other servants woke up with a start and hasteiU‘d 
to give Rama a pull b}- the log lest the master should 
want him 

“Please, master,” <ricd Rama, starting from his 
sleep and tr} mg to shake off his drowrsiness by rubbing 
his eyes till thev were very red 
“ Don't forget me, friend,” entreated Bidhu, as the 
servant moved to obey the summons of his master 
“ Oh, jou arc still there * ” exclaimed Rama, stopping 
short and looking askance at him He then w*ent to his 
master who said, signiflcantly ejeing the serv'ant, 
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“ Well, to-day la Saturday There will be company 
here to-night ” 

“ There ib that bottle of port,” said Rama And 
sherry,” pausing a httle he said, “yes, only one bottle ” 
One bottle of sheixy * You Burpnso me There 
ought to be three if I am not mistaken ” 

The master was nght There had been three bottles 
of cherry, but llama harl drunk up two of them 
‘ That’s why I wouldn’t have the charge of it You 
Boein to forget that I took out five bottles of sherry 
when there wna company here the other day *’ 

‘ Five—bottles—of—Hherrj ^ ” 

'' Ycb, five, though one of jour particular fnends has 
djuontinued his visits for fear his father woidd carry 
out lus threats to make an example of him ” 

Who is that man there ^ ” asked the master, glancing 
toA^oid the waiiing-Toom 

I don’t know lie seems a beggar Brahmin Ho 
8a>s you kindly promised him some money ” 

“ Oh, that fello^v I mot him ycbtorday. Tell him 
I am not well and cannot sec him now ” 

These uoirds, spoken in such a careless manner as to 
be audible to Bidliu, made him slink away immediately. 

As the rich gentleman had offered to help Bidhu of his 
own accord, he had felt Almost Bure of some pecuniary 
assistance from him He was Badly disappomted; 
and now os ho walked home not half bo ill with hunger 
as uith the thought of Ins dear wife and child, he said, 
" What hypoentes these unfeeling rich folks ore t ” 
By contrast tho maid, Syama, the untutored lowly^ 
bom Syama, seemed an angel He thanked her a 
thousand times m his heart for her good will to them 
Wlien he reached home, he sank down on the steps 
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fatigued and almost broken-hcartod, Sarala had felt 
sure of hiB success She fell awecping now that she 
was cruelly disappointed 

Shortly after BkUiu’b return Pramada, knowing that 
they had had nothing to eat that day, inquired aloud, 
as she stood on the Acrunda, \Miat did \oiir mistress 
cook to-day, S^\aina ? ” 

Sonina was quick to uiuloi'^tand Pramada’s taunts, 
and only said, “O thank you, madam, for jour very 
kind inquiry ” 

“ Well, it IS strange >ou ncAcr asked me to dinner ” 

“ Who are j'ou talking to, SjMiua ’ ” inquirc?d 
Bidhii 

Syama told him ^^hat Pramada had been saving 
He at once flew into a rage and evchuined, ‘ Such 
basene&s V I cannot bear it 1 will go and tell my 
brother ” 

“ No, no, j'ou need not—yon must not go,” said 
Sarala “Doat mind vhat she says Oh, <lon’t lose 
your temper, don t, don t ’ 

“ WhatV that noi«^ about, Syama ’ ” inqumnl 
Pramada “ Are you going to entertain any friends ' ” 

“I saj', that’s devilish,” cried Bidhu “Oh I cannot 
bear it We haven’t had a morHcl of food to eat, and she 
could be so mean as to taunt and insult us like that t 
That’s more than flesh and blood can endure ” 

He started to his feet ready to rush out of the room, 
but Sarala caught his hand to stop him “ Oh, you 
for^t 3 ourself,” «^he exclaimed “ Restrain your passion, 
oh do t There is nothing like forbearance. Yon should 
not talk disrespectfully of her She is jrour own elder 
brother’s -wife after all ” 

“ \MiV, I suppose I ought to be full of reverence 1 
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Such a devil of a wife > No, no, now let go my hand, 
Sorala 1 will speak to my brother, I will ” 

Releasing hia hand by force, he rushed toward his 
brother’s apartment Pramada ran into it before him 
as one affriglitcd, and hastily shut the door, givmg the 
alarm that Ihdhu was after her, and drunk. 

Just at that instant Sasibliushan heard the dash of 
footsteps lie stait-ed up in bed and cried, “ Wlio is 
there * ” 

“ Brother, tirother,” cned Bulhu, almost choked with 
passion, “ wo have had nothing the whole day to eat, 
and your wife has been taunting us in such a shameful 
wav ” 

“ Nonsense,” cried Pramada “ He knows not what 
he sa'vs He is not in his senses now ” 

SasibhiibhaiL was much diiiioved “ Go you to bed 
now,” he cried “If you liavo anything to say, >oii 
can say it to-morrow morning when j’ou are sober ” 

“ Sober * ” exclaimcHl Bulhubhushon “ Do you 
mean to say that I am drunk * ” 

“ Get you to bod 1 say, aud don’t kick up a row hcie^ 
you (Ininkaid ” 

“Drunkard' yow,” retorted Bidhii, now losing all 
control over himself 

“ Do you dare* call me a drunkard' ” cried Sasi- 
bhuslian “ Take this dninken disorderly fellow to the 
police station,” was his order to his servant 

“ He dare not come near me,” cned Bidhu. “ Come 
forward yot4, if you dare ” 

iSasibhushnn was furious at this Opening the door 
he made a rush at his brother One thing peculiar 
about him waa that his dhuti loosened whenever 
he gave way to pahsion Both would have falkn on 
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each other but for Sarola who, hurrying up at the 
moment, forcibly led her husband away to ihcir room 
and shut the door 

Bidhu’s eves weie bloodshot After a moody silence 
of a minute or two he burst into tears “ I will not 
remain here, Sarala,” ho said, “I wish I could leave 
this house this moment ” 

“ Oh, let us try and be iwlicnt m our sufferings,” said 
Sarala “ Go not from home, but stay with us Your 
presence at least will be some comfort to me But we 
necil not talk of it noAv Do dry your tears, for w'hat 
does it avail you to weep ^ ” 

“ Will you holicvo me, Sarala * ” said Bidhii looking 
up into hiB wife s face , * to tell the trutli I ck) not care 
for myself All my coucciii is for vou and that iKior 
boy. How I wish that he had not hecMi lioiii * How 
I wnsh you had not been married to me ' Oh * then }ou 
might have been happy,” 

These words gave Sarala pain bevond all measure 
She tried to s]X‘ak, but her feelings (‘lioked her With 
her own hands slm attempt^ to wijh: the tears from her 
husband’s eves 

Don’t increase my pain, Sariila,” cxelniined Bidhu 
with emotion, gentlj' pushing her from him '"If jou 
never loved me so well, if you never felt so much for me, 
if \ou quarrelled as most women do, then it is certain 
I should not feel so much for you When I sold your 
ornaments, which I did at \our request, oh * how keenly 
I felt it I felt it as a sharp reproach to me to partake 
of the food that the ]>rice of your jew^cllcry had bought 
But if you had never liked to part with \our ornaments, 
perhaps T should ncjt h.i\o felt so much for yon I 
want to propose one thing to you, Sarala I think 
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you had better go and live vnth your father for a time 
As for Syama, let her go elsewhere Poor woman > 
why should she suffer with us * ” • ^ 

“ How can I go and hve with ray father * ” said 
Sorala, weeping “ Oh, I can nowhere enjoy a moment, 
no, not oven m heaven, leaving you in wont and misery 
Sitting dow'n to my meal I can scarcely touch my food 
when I think that perhaps you ore siiffenng hunger 
Yet must I confess that more than once, thinking of 
our darling, 1 almost thought I would go But ho has 
never yet gone without food Will not God, 'n'liose 
mercy has yet preserved his life, preserve him alike 
through all our troubles m future ^ Oh, in my heart 
1 feel sure He will, so I will not go to my father's But 
as to what you propose about Syama I quite agree with 
you ” 

Bidhu called to Syama This day, unlike her usual 
way, she moved very slowly, and stood before him with 
an expression of deep sorrow in her look 

“ Syama,” said Bidhu, in a tone which showed how 
it pained him to give utterance to what he was about 
to say, “ we tliink it is unjust to allow you to continue 
in OUT service anv longer You are far from comfortable 
here, and y'ou raniiol get your wagdd, as that is now 
altogether out of the question We would advise you 
to go elsewhere, and try and get into some other family 
where you may be happy, for every one should look 
alter his own interests If, however, we be spared to 
see better days, y ou will be agam wrclcomed here ” 
Bidhu could hardly' sayonore for his emotion, and he 
hung down his head and wept m silence 

“ Hid 1 ever ask for my wages t ” said Syama, crying 
“ I never meant to sl-ay with you for wages What 
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have I to do nith money < If 1 am a burden on you, 
let mo take my food elsewhere But oh ' tell me not 
to go, for I cannot bear my Gopal out of sight Let me 
alone, I beseech you Oh, I want nothing of you but 
to be let alone ” 

“ Compose yourself, Syama,” said Bidhu ‘ (*li do 
not cry Consider what I have said To slni uilh 
118 IS to starve It is true you love Gopal icr\ dearly, 
but you may get children elbcwherc to iiur-e, >t»u will 
love them again as dearly, and you will not want to go 
elsewhere for >our lo^e of them after you have been with 
thein for a time ” 

“R iSt true I luay get children elsewhere to niir^o, 
but where can I find one so gocxl as my Gopal/' said 
ciying convulsively 
Oh, do he composed, Synma ” 

“ I had a boy,” said Syanm crying ” He was as 
good as mv Gopal and inneh about hiB look and <\i.^ 
I doted oil him, and fondlj* gave him the name of Gojial 
But here I am apt to foi^t lie is no more Oli, don't 
tell me to go elscMliere ” 

Bidhu turned to Rarala wilh tearful eyes and said, 
“ WTiat's to be done now ^ ” 

Sarala only wexii in silence 

** I have some money/ said S>ama, turning to Bidhu 
“I intended it for Gopal If voii m\\\ listen to my 
advice, I would ask you to join a jniira party In 
your absence wc cun manage to live on mv <5axiriga 
If ever God prosper you, you can repav mo mv 
money, and yo\i know it will bo Gopal’s when I am 
no more ” 

Bidhu and Sarala were greatIv moved hy Syama’a 
words Bidhu decidcfl upon going abroad to try his 
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fortune, and Tctinng thanked her most smcerely as the 
only fnend he bad m bis need 
The next morning ho received from Syama five rupees 
out of her savings to defray his necessary expenses, 
and then formally taking leave of her, and of his wife, 
whoso eyes overflowed with tears, and kissing his boy, 
left home with a heavy heart He took the road to 
Calcutta, where he had made up his mind to go About 
noon he came near Hanskhali, and, wanting to rest, 
he sat dow n at the foot of a tree by the wayside As he 
sat there thmknig what he should do to get his bving, 
while ho thought he idiould be ashamed to jam a party 
of players, a man came up and sat down beside him. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BIDHUBHU8HAN MAKES AK ACQUAINTANCE 

The man to whom wo have referred in the preceding 
chapter was toll, dark-skmned and of a rather slcndei 
make He looked ftbovo thirty Ho snioked his 
hookah, which he hold in Ins left hand His right 
hand earned a bamboo stick A fiddle, carefully 
WTEpped up in a very dirty piece of cloth, was slung 
on his left shoulder No shoes covered his feet, and 
being dressed only m a dhuti, which was wery dirty, 
he \voA bare from his waist up to the neck. Round 
his waist was tied a small bundle, ^\hi6h contained his 
things, and a body-scarf was UTapperl round his head 
hke a pugree Bidhu was quite taken up aith his 
own thoughts, so he did not notice the stranger 
a ben he came and down beside him The bub¬ 
bling sound of his hookah, however, attracted bis 
attention 

“Who arc you ^ ” he asked, staring at him It 
seemed to him as if the stranger had just then come 
down out uf the tree 

"Only a traveller, don’t be frightened,” said the 
stranger “ You have the courage to travel alone, 
and you get frightened at the sight of a man * ” 
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“ Oh, 1 was not frightened,” said Bidhu, laughing at 
this remark “ What’s your name t ” 

“ My name is Nilkamal, and my father’s name is 
Kalachand My native village is Ramnagar. We are 
tenants of Devnath Bose ” 

Nilkamal was given to much talkmg He was a 
half-witted man Bidhu u'as quick to see that, and m 
order to make him talk, said, “ Who is Devnath 
Bo=,e « ” 

“ Not know Devnath Bose ' ” Nilkamal wiLs greatly 
surprised at his question His impression uas th^t 
1 )cvnalh Bose was the richest man in the u orld 

I have never heard of him,” said Bidhu “Wifi 
\o\i tell me about him ^ ” 

A 

” Why, the Boses ruled 'at oi\e time They suffered 
great oppresmon at the hands of the brigands who used 
to lie a terror in the country tAit still they are im¬ 
mensely iich It IB very strange you haven’t heard of 
them ” * 

” Very strange, mdeed,” said Bidhu, and kept quiet. 

Nilkamal smoked rather thoughtfully for a while 
and then holdmg the hookah to Bidhu, said, ** A Siidra ^ ” 

“ No, 1 am a Brahman,” said Bidhu, snulmg, as he 
took the ditUum only 

“ Where are you gomg * ” he asked, smoking 

” Wliorc am I going ^ ” said Nilkamal ” Going 
abroad to try my fortune But if you hear my story, 
you will inly me Well, we are three brothers My 
elder brolhcr is called Krislinakamal, and my younger 
brother, Ramkainal Thev arc idle felloivs, who depend 
on me for their maintenance I have often told them 
th.it they must try to make themselves useful onff way 
or other, or they would bo very miserable But they 
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Bie not the sort to listen to me or any one else who may 
give them fnendiy advice. By following my own trade, 
though I worked hard, I could not earn enough to make 
the family comfortable. 1 want to see what 1 can do 
abroad.” 

Bidhu was amused by Ins manner of talking, and said, 
“ Of course you hope to do better abroad * ” 

“ Why, I am almost sure of it And what makes 
mo so confident ^ ’* He lifted up his fiddle and said, 
“ My skill, sir, my skill in this Why, it is easy enough 
for me to earn my living, but that's not all Fortune 
is my aim, and I know how to make it ” 

“ Will you play for me on your violiu ? ” said Bidhu, 
thinkmg he must have some skill in music 
Nilkaiiial made no answer, but taking up his hddlc, 
undid the rag in vduch it was wrapped up, and then, 
putting it into tune, in less than half a minute began 
to play on it. 

And now the tossing of the head, the rolling of the 
eyes and the twisting of the face, accompanied with a 
convulsio^nf the whole body, while he played at such a 
pace IS i^znake the stick seem to fiy over the strings, 
madqrtiim appear to Bidhu as if he were nMlIy in 
hysterics 

Can you ? ” asked Bidhu, with great difficulty 
represaing his laughter at this grotesque performance 
“ 0 yes.” said Nilkamal, and began at once to sing 
to the music 

“ I’ll fly where blue lotuses grow, 

Should the lotua-eyod Rama oonunand mo to go 
I'll bnng lotuaoa bright and fair^ 

To offer at the lotua foet of mother '* 

Nilkamal sang with such a ludicrous vibration of his 
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voice that it was now quite impossible for Bidhu to 
restram his laughter 

Nilkamal was ofiEendcd “ You laugh' ” said he, 
leaving off singing and laymg down his violin “ Do 
you mean to say that you understand singing better 
than I do ^ Govinda Adhican himself spoke highly 
of me lie offered me a sedaxy of ten rupees, which 1 
declined with thanks ” 

Ill his youngei days Nilkamal played tolerably well. 
Go\ inda Adhican indeed once thought him possessed of 
great promibc, and declared that a year or two’s lessons 
might do wonders for him He even offered to pay him 
five 1 upces a month just to have him tinder his care and 
tram him propcily , but Nilkamal would not consent to 
go with him. The opinion expressed by such a person as 
Govinda A^ican was enough to turn his head, and he 
fancied he played on the violin hke one inspired lie 
often marie a boast of his acqmrements, contracted the 
habit of tossmg his head and rolhng his e 3 'es like a 
hj'stenc patient, and soon became a most unbearable 
musician “ Learning,” he often observed, ” is nothing 
compared with music Books are easily nu^^red, but 
what a difficult thing is music One may oeoome a 
good scholar by continually ponng over his books , but 
no one need expect to be a musician without a special 
aptitude for music ” Nilkamal quite neglected his 
business, and devoted the whole of his time to musio. 
Formerly he pla^'cd but occasionally on his violin, but 
since he came in contact with Govinda Adhicaii, it had 
been his constant companion His elder brother, 
Knshnakainal milked the cows of the gentle folks of 
their viUngo for two annas per cow payable within the 
first week of each month. It lately happened that 
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Kilkamal was tempted to steal his brother’s wages, 
when he had got them, to buy himself a new instrument. 
His brother was so enraged at bis conduct, that ho turned 
him out of the house “ I tell you,” said Nilkamal, as 
he went off from home, “ you will one day repent of 
it You Ignore my worth now, but go on; when I 
have plenty of money I will treat you as you deserve. 
I will not give you a handful of rico, though you may 
sit at my door and cry your eyes out, even to save yon 
from starvation ” 

“ Are you niarncd ? ” asked Bidhu m order to pacify 
Nilkamal 

With all his conceit Nilkamal was allowed to have a 
good heart He laughed outright and said, “ No , uill 
you find a match for me ^ ” 

“ Well, I don.’t know what Z can do until I try But 
where do you go now? ” 

” To Calcutta, just to see Govinda Adhican Ho 
offered me a salary of ten rupees some five jears ago. 
I have smee made much progress 1 must have twenty 
rupees as salary now I am sure I shouldn’t take less 
than fifteen at any rate And don’t you think I can 
live on five rupees and save the rest ^ Well, if 1 get on 
in that way, at the end of a year I shall have saved 
enough to marry a pretty lookmg girl. What think 
yon, eh ? ” 

“ He is so light-hearted,” Bidhu> thought to himself. 
“May be he left his home because he had found no 
peace in it But 1 am not half as confident as he is, 
though I understand a little music, but, perhaps, that 
little better than he does How I wish I could he as 
cheerful as he is But perhaps ho has never been from 
home before Possibly he knows not what it is to be 
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disappointed He thinks he might easily get an ofier 
of fifteen rupees or even twenty a month But, oh i 
how great will he his disappointment when ho finds that 
hiB hopes axe never to be reahsed, and that he can hardly 
even expect to have a salary of five rupees under a 
travellmg diowman ’’ Thus thinkmg Bidhu could not 
but pity him 

“ Well, what axe you running over m y6ur mind f 
Now, what think you of that ^ ” said Nilkamal. 

“ Oh, of course you will have saved enough, at the 
end of a year, to marry a pretty looking girl,” said 
Bidhu “ But you have never been from home before, 
I suppose * ” 

“ No,” saad Nilkamal 

“ You wont to go to Oaloutta, but do you think you 
can travel alone to such a distant place as that ^ ” 

” Oh, I am not afraid ” 

“ I am alone,” Bidhu thought to himself “ I think 
I had better travel with this man, he will be com¬ 
pany for mo But he seems to have no money about 
him, and I con ill-afford to bear his expenses on the way.” 

‘‘ Have you got any money about you ^ ” asked Bidhu 

“ Money ^ m> money is this,” said Nilkamal, holding 
up his fiddle ” I don’t mind having no money about 
me If I but meet on the way one ubo understands 
music 1 can make a week’s provision for myself You 
laughed, but many were moved to tears when 1 sang 
. that song ” 

” Oh, it ivas not your smgmg but the tossing of your 
head that excited my laughter ” 

“ The tossing of my head i Why, no one can help 
it—no one, I say, who understands music. Any one 
who has some taste for music inll tell you that ” 
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“ Oh) of course you know best. But 1 wish to propose 
one thing to you ” 

“ What IS It« ” 

“ I too am going to Calcutta. Let us travel together 
I say 

** W'ell, 1 have no objection) but you must know you 
are not to have any share of what I may earn by the 
display of my skill m music “ 

“ Very well,” said Bidhu, simling The two then 
resumed their journey together, Bidhu thinking about 
hiB future, and Nilkamal humming his favourite song, 

” I'll fly where blue lotuses grow,” 



CHAPTER X. 

FIRST NIOUT FROM HOME. 

At nightfall Bidhu and Nilkamal came to a bazaar 
^erc they began to eoek comfortable lodgings for the 
night In the bazaar were sevmal mean shops with 
roofs of thatch, but these were all occupied, and ui 
nut one of them could they be accommodated for the 
night So on they went and discovered a light dimly 
burning m a house which stood a little way off from the 
bazaar. They walked up to it It was a general 
dc.iler’8 shop standing by itself m the midst of a few 
mango trees, so that after sunset it was hardly visible 
at a little distance Travellers did not care to go there 
if they could be lodged in the bazaar. Though visitors 
had ai rived there, there was still room enough for one 
or two more. The shopkeejicr was not m. He had 
gone to the market not far away. His wife zmnded the 
shop in his absence 

“ Can we be lodged m your diop for to-night 1 ’* 
inquired Bidhu 

“ To what caste do you belong > ” she asked. 

“ I am a Brahman,” said Bidhu, “ but mj oblDpRpiM 
here is a Sudra.” ^ 

” You may lodge hero if you like, and here Bze dso 
two other Brahmans, but as for your companion, I don’t 
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know where to find a place for him to sleep in, unless 
he would agree to pass the mght under one of the trees; 
for being a Sudra he cannot be lodged with the Brahmans, 
you know ” 

Bidhu turned to his compamon and said, “ What 
say you to that, Nilkamal ^ ” 

“ There will be room for me m the shed over there. 
1 think 1 can go to it ^ ” said Nilkamal, turmng to the 
woman 

“ No, that’s the place for the cow,” said she. 

” The cow can stay out under one of the trees for 
to-mght ” 

” Yes, to make room for you ns if you were my master. 
You can travel a long distance on foot and you cannot 
pass a night in the open air ^ 

Ndkamal was oj(Tended “ Come along,” said he to 
Bidhn, “ We mustn’t lodge hero. We can put up m 
the village ” 

Bidhn was too fatigiled. He only said, “ You may 
go elsewhere if you like,” and went and took his scat 
inside ^e shop. 

Nilkamal was greatly at this. He instantly 

turned his bock on his compamon, as he saad, “ Qood-bye 
to you, we port never to meet again.” 

Nilkamal walked a little distance, and then stopped. 
He was a timid and cowardly man The night was 
dark, and the path leading mto the village was of such 
a kind that it was not very safe for a stranger to walk 
along it without a light He now felt he had acted 
hastily Much as he wished to go back he felt ashamed 
to do BO. He, however, soon got the better of his sense 
of shame, and slow'ly retracing his steps, came and stood 
in the shop-^ard again “ It is not right,” said he to 
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Bidhu, speaking aloud, “ to leavo you alone at this 
time of night, and so 1 have come back ” 

Bidhu, who by now know his compamon well enough 
to feci sure he would return, only said with a smile, 
“ I am glad you are back, Nilkamal ” 

“ You may rest wliere you arc,” said Nilkamal, “ I 
must be content to pass the night under one of the trees 
as there is no helping it, I suppose ” 

What Nilkamal, however, had in his mind was that 
cither they must both pass the night m the open air, 
or he must disturb the rest of his compamon by singing 
the w'holc evening 

Bidhu sat near the two Brahmans, who hod come 
before him His clothes, as we have before observed, 
were shabby, but these two Brahmans were well dressed 
By conversing with thom Bidhu know they were students, 
who prosecuted their studies at a cSoUsge in Calcutta, 
w hither they were returning at the end of their winter 
vacation The storekeeper’s wife was bnsy getting 
things ready for them to prepare their evenhig meal 
Indeed, she seemed most 'anxious'to please and oblige 
them as best she could To our friend, Bidhu, however, 
she was rather Indiffereiit. $he Granted to be told tbnoe 
or four times to do a thing he wanted done; and then it 
w'os evidently not very willingly done Bjdhu was greatly 
in need of a meal, having eaten nothing the whole day. 
On asking her where he might cook his food, phe bluntly 
said, “ In that corner. Take down that handi^ and 
for fuel there are bundles of sticks in the shed.” 

Bidhu was indignant at this answer and said, “ What’s 
the good of my ooming here if I am to do everything 
for myself ^ ” . 

1 An eorUion vessol, generally used for cooking 
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“ And who wanted you to come here ? " she said 
snappishly. 

Bidhu was veiy angry now. But what did his anger 
signify 1 He was not at home in his own house This 
he felt So stifling his indignation as best he could, and 
smiling, he rather facetiously said, “You treat me cruelly 
I am sure I don’t deserve to be thus cruelly dealt with ’’ 
Being displeased with his humour Iho wuman said 
at once, “ None of your jokes, sir, if you please I tell 
you this plain thing—^if you want to stay, 3 'ou are not to 
ask me to do anything you can quite well do for ^'oiirself ” 
Bidhu could no longer brook her impertinence Burn¬ 
ing with indignation he exclaimed, “ You arc a wretch 
to talk like that. I will not stay another minute in 
your shop ” 

As he was about to leave, in came the husband carry¬ 
ing a bundle on his head. “ What’s the row about ? ” 
he inquired, putting dowm his load 

“ Why, here ia a nabob who will not move a step to 
have what he.wMt^,’’ said his wife 
Tuoung to Bidhu, the man said, “ What caste do you 
belong to * '* 

“ I am a Brahtasm,’’ said Bidhu 
nid man made a low pbeisance and said, “ I am at 
your servicei sir; sit down there, please ” 

Bidhu oompUedi with his request. Nilkamol was 
bravo now and s^d, “ Such insolence < I cannot bear 

it, nobody can. I had a great mind to- ** 

Nilkamal did not complete his sentence He did not 
dare to do it for fear of offending the storekec'per, w'ho 
was a match for a dozen hke him 
The two Brahmans who seemed to greatly interest 
the man’s wife were of youthful age. They had been 
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newly converted to BrahmaiBm During the squabble 
they had been at prayers One was solemnly speaking 
the praise of God in a low murmunng voice, his eyra 
were shut The other, though he sat m a prayerful 
attitude, stole now and then a glance at the shop-woman, 
while he constantly kept his eyes on his companion, 
as if he were fearful of detection But he shut his eyes 
and pretended to be deep in his devotion as the husband 
made his appearance. 

“ Who ore these fellows < ” asked the shopkeeper m 
a rough tone 

“ They arc Brahmans,” said his wife, “ college 
students They are praying to God Please don’t dis¬ 
turb them now” 

The man at once got offended with his wife “ Why 
did you allow them to enter the shop * ” he said rather 
angrily, " No Brahmans are they, but Brahmas I 
knew that at a glance The Brahmas, I know, eat 
food of any man's cooking We have nothmg to do 
with them or their new-fangled religion.” 

Then turning to the young men he aaid, “ det out, 
sirs, T am a Hindu. You cannot be lodged here Come, 
out, sirs, pack out, I say How do you expect to be 
allowed to take up a Hindu house t ” 

The young men opened their eyes though they had 
just woke up from a profound slundier, and looking 
up saw before them the rough tall figure of the rustic 
shopman, whose loud, but resolute, voice bade them 
leave the shop without a moment’s delay. 

“ Don’t be angry with us, fnend,” they spoke together 
in an almost imploring tone. “ We ore Brahmans, we 
arc not telling you a he ” 

“ Nonsense Get on your legs, sirs, and don’t keep 
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me waiting for nothmg ’* This he said, darting aji 
angry look at the young man whose eyes hod fully 
betrayed hia character. So fiercely did the man look 
at him that the student turned his face away 

But as the young men still kept their seats, and 
seemed rather unmlluig to leave the shop, the shopman 
grew exceedingly angry, and stepping up seized the 
student by the arm as he exclaimed, “ Get out, sirs, 
or I won’t answer for what I may do ” As he said this, 
he looked significantly about him A stout'stick stood 
against one comer of the room Directly the young 
men caught sight of it, they got up and Jeft the shop 
without another word 

After they had gone and the room had been cleared, 
the master said to his wife, “ You were very busy attend¬ 
ing on those two fellows, eh ^ To attend on them so 
diligently and quite neglect the other two customers! 
Very fine indeed ” 

The w’oman kept qmet, for she knew her husband’s 
temper only too well 

When it was quiet again m the shop, the husband sat 
down to smoke a chtllum of tobacco His wife, now trans¬ 
formed, as if by magic, mto a good and gentle, creature, 
became so willing and obedient that before long Bidhu 
and Xilkamal finished their meal, and were ready to he 
down for the night For Nilkamal there was space 
enough within^the room For each a mat to sleep on 
was spread .on'the dry mud floor of the diop, and their 
bundles seriing for pillows, they lay down to rest. 

For a long time Bidhu could get no sleep The 
thought of his wife and childf was uppermost in his 
mind Besi^^ he was in a strange place and exposed 
io all the incmveniences of having to spend a mght at 
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a paltry shop on the way. Nilkamal, however, quickly 
fell asle^, and as he lay anoring on his back he seemed 
to have very few cares For the first time in his life 
Bidhu experienced the pangs of separation The room 
•was dork. He looked beyond; and there were the trees 
\\hich stood like ghosts with their long outspreading 
branches The mice ran about squeaking and making 
all sorts of queer noises There were also the cockroaches 
crawling or flying round him A superstitious fear 
seized on him. “ Nilkamal, Nilkamal, ” he called out, 
sitting up, unable to lie still any longer Nilkamal 
turned upon his side as he muttered drowsily, “ Let 
me alone, don’t disturb me now.” 

“ Get up, Nilkamal, won’t you have a smoke ? It is 
not wise to sleep so soundly on the way ” 

Nilkamal was awake now “ Why, what harm is it > ” 
he said “ I need have no feor-from thieves ” 

“ I know that,” said Bidhu, laughing, ” but I do 
not mean that. I have a favour to ask of you. You 
are splendid on the fiddle, but I have scarcely any gift 
that way If you will kin^y teach me how to play on 
it I shall be indebted to you ” 

Nilkamal felt greatly flattered. “ Oh, I ^all be very 
glad to teach you,” he said, sitting up abruptly. 
“Nothmg would give me greater pleasure, I assure 
5 'ou Shall we begin now—^to-mght * ” - 
“ O yes, the sooner the better,” said Bidhu. 

Nilkamal was quickly ready with his instrument 
and said, as he was about to begin, “Now pay close 
attentioh while I play ” 

With this he began to play and smg Ins favounte 
song in his usual ludicrous manner, Bidhu lay 

down again and quietly went to sleep. 



CHAPTER XI 

HEM AND HIS SISTER SVARXAEATA 

Bipradas Giiaebavarti, of the district of Biirdnaa, 
was a rich man He had not been born in a nch family , 
but he held a lucrative post m the ConiiniHsariat, and 
he was in the service at the time of the Sepov iiiuttny 
of lti57. The post that he then held became the scmiee 
of his prospenty Throughout the period of hit. ‘serMte 
his heart was set on -gain, and in its pursuit he uns 
never very scrupulous He was one of those otd-ehibs 
orthodox Hindus of his tune, who, though otherwise 
very good^m their way, were not very conw lent ions 
in the acquisition of money Though he was so jiros- 
perouB, he was not proud, on the contrary, he w \ eiy 
ohhgmg and kmd Far from stingv m his hahits ho 
spent money with no sparing hand, but he was b\ no 
means lavish in his personal expenses He was pious 
and hospitable. The various religious ceremonies were 
celebrated at his house at much exjumse and with great 
feasting His wnfe, however, did not live long to share 
m his prosperity After her death he retired, and Iiied 
with his family at his own hnuse in the country He 
had a son and a daughter The son was named Hcin- 
chandra, and the daughter, Svamolata He was a veiy 
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kind and indulgent parent, who liked to make allowances 
for young people 

The Durga piija fcytival was at hand Those of the 
village, who had been staying away, being either m 
Government service or privately employed, had all 
come home for the holidays, to which they had been 
wistfully looking forward Amongst others. Hem hod 
returned His father liked to bo regularly present at 
his meals Tins he did in affectionate cate for his son, 
lost anything in the world i^hould ever remind him 
that he hod lost his mother ^ 

lliprndas often said to Ins mother, for his mother 
uas alive, “ Mother, Hem is very dca^4o mo. ' I should 
never like to oppose bis will m anything ” 

One day lliprndns, not seeing his daugliter, inquired, 
“ Where is Svarna, mother * ” 

Ueanng her father ask for her, Svama at once ran 
to him with outstretched arms, crying, “ Here I am, 
papa, I was in my brother’s room ” 

“ Yon axe a good dear,” said her father, as he affection¬ 
ately took his daughter m his arms. “ How have you 
daubed your face and hands with mk, my Idve 

‘‘ I have been leaniing to write with brother, papa ” 
“ Learning to write ? What’s the use of your ever 
learning to write, my love ? ” 

“ Why, what’s, the harm in her learning to write, 
papa < ” said Hem, as he quickly appeared before his 
father, when he heard him make that remark “ Most 
girls read and write There are girls’ schools m 
(’iileutta ” 

“ Well, well, you may do as you like, but who is to 
teach her while you are away < ” 

“She will teach herself, papa She has learnt to 
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'wntc the alphabet quickly cxi6ugh I dare say she will 
have made much progress before 1 leave for Calcutta 
She seems so willing to learn ” 

Biprados tenderly passed his hand over his daughter 
and said, “ You w'ould be a Sarasvati ^ or a Lakshini,^ 
which, dear * ” * 

“ I should hke to be both, papa ” 

Her father looked on her for a nioTneiit with feelings 
of great tenderness A tear stood in his eye He 
gently set her down as he kissed her forcluMd and said, 
‘ Go and Icam to write with j'our brother my love 
The festival soon caiuo on and lasted three dajs, 
uhich were passed m feasting and mcrnnuMit Kven 
in those hours of bustle und activitv, not for a nioiiient 
did Bipradas forged his own children The xncation 
was soon over, and Hem returned to Calcutta When 
the day came on which he was to start, his sister had 
retflly made much progress in reading and WTitnig 
“ I wall soon send you a new book,” said Hem to his 
sister at parting ” But if you can write a letter to me, 
I will give you a beautiful dow'cr of gold to w'cor in your 
hair w'hcn I come home again in March ” 

“ You are sure you won’t forget * ” said Svarna, 
smiling. 

Her brother said, ** I am sure I shall not, but you 
must try to -win the prize ” 

^ Tho Goddcaa of Loamiug. ^ Tiic GoddesB of Good Luck 




CHAPTER XII 

PR AM A DA AXD HER MOTHER 

After the separation of the brothers, which had so 
TMokedly brought about, Pramada had not quarrelled 
with any one for soma davs But after that, as might 
bo expected, she grew tired of the unaccustomed tian- 
quilht}^, and at lost was minded to pick a quarrel with 
Granny Digamban, though it was very kind of the old 
woman to take charge of the kitchen and so help her 
neighbour. She wanted to pick a quarrel with her" 
because she was ugly, blade of skin, and pilfered her 
siilt, mustard-oil,. and (he like, which no mistress of a 
house could tolerate Did she dare to accuse her of all 
this to her face ^ Oh, no, old Digamban would then have 
left her house that instant, nevior to cross her threshold 
again But die went about and told tales Digamban 
was soon told of the imputations agamst her character. 
One day she looked sullen, the next she bore herself 
defiantly, and on the third day openly declared her 
intention to have it out with Pramada. What did she 
care for Pramada or for her husband * Accordingly, 
there w'aa on encounter Both gave loose to their 
tongues and accused and abused each other with an 
astonishing fluency. The quarrel began with unusual 
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,spirit dn both sides, till it was abruptly brought to an 
«nd by Digambari, who, stepping up to Praniada, de¬ 
fiantly thrust her thumbs m her face, and folIu^vcd up 
that action by saying that she was not her paid servant, 
she did not care a fig for her, and to this lulded all the 
terms of abuse at her command She then tnumphaiitiv 
left the field of action, to the utter discoinhture of her 
enemy Prainada hod never been beaten in a quarrel 
before But this time die had found her match 

Pramada was so murtilied that she went and shut 
herself up in her room and wcjit bitterly She, however, 
soon dried her tears , and though she felt her hiiiinliatiDn 
deeply, she was foreed to put on a look of iierfcct un¬ 
concern in the presence of her husband When Susi- 
bhushan, after his return fioin woik at the usual time, 
inquired of bis wife about Granny Digambaii, she 
answered without the least hi'Silation, “ I have sent her 
away ” Her vanity would not permit her to tell the 
honest truth 

“ Sent her away ' ” exclanped Sasiblmshan “ What 
was her fault, pray * ” _ 

Pramada told her husband a string of lies in justi¬ 
fication of her conduct She hod been warm in her 
praise of Digamban not long since, and now that she 
declared that she was a wicked impiuiloDt woman, iicr 
husband said, “ You are a strange character, my dear, 
you sing a neighbour's praises one day uid cry her dow n 
again the next But who ib to prepare our moalb now ^ 
You cAnnot, because of your poor htolth What's to 
be done ^ ” 

“ You needn't be anxious about having your meals 
ui time ” 

“ I do not care for mjsclf I mean I cannot bcixr to 
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see the ehildrcn go -without their meals when there’s no 
need for it ” 

“ No one need go unthout his meals in this house,” 
said Pramada, luokmg very grave “I am going to 
have mother here to-morrow I am sure ^e will come 
when she knows the state of things ” 

Sasibhushan knew perfectly well what the coming 
of Pramada’s mother meant He looked embarrassed 
and M ithuut thinking said, “ How I wish 1 had never 
se|).irutcd from my brother ” 

Pramada’s brather could not bo left behind if his 
mother went to live ivith her daughter, as there was no 
one else in the house to prepare his meals Then there 
Praiiiuda’s maternal uncle This gentleman, it was 
probable, would not like to live alone, and would pack 
up if the rest of the family left Sdsibhushan saw all 
tins in a moment, and agum said, quite forgetting m 
Ills embarrassment m whose presence he was, “ How 
T u ish 1 had not separated from my brother ” 

“ Who wanted you to separate ? ” said Pramada, m a 
tone which showed thafbhiP was offended. 

Sasibhushan made no anstrer. He was evidently 
occupied with his own thoughts 

“ Who -wanted you to separate ? ” repeated hia wife 
“ I didn’t, and you ktlbw it Why do you keep quiet 
and hang down your Head like that ? You need not 
be ashamed to tell the honest truth that you have 
yourself to thank for it and no one else ” 

Sasibhushan was still silent, and his wife oontmuod, 
“ But no one is preventmg you from hving jointly with 
your brother again as you used to do 'That is absolutely 
in your power Wliy, you cannot have a better fnend 
in the world than your precious brother But I think 
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1 may be easily spared, if I am a trouble to yoti. I koov I 
am a trouble to you, yes, I can see that without your 
telling me. I must msist on your sendmg me to my 
father’s ” 

Sasibhiishan now looked up mto his wife’s face and said, 
“ 1 didn’t mean any offence, my dear, I am sure I didn’t.” 

“ What do you mean * What would you have ? 
Come, out with it There is nothing like plam-dealing 
1 always look after your interests Perhaps that is 
my fault But w'hy do you not send me to my father’s 
house and get nd of me at once ^ ” 

“ I am very sorry I have offended you, mj' dear. I 
beg your pardon ” 

Pramada was sullen. 

“ Where axe the children < ” asked Sasibhushan, 
wanting to give a turn to this unpleasant coiiversal ion 
” Bepin is gone to see his grandmother,” said Pramada. 
without looking up 
" And TCanjipi i " 

“ Gone to bed ” 

“ Gone to bed * She won’t have a meal to-night ' ” 
“ Who IB to cook ^ ” 

“ I don’t mmd cooking myself ” 

Sasibhushan went to engage himself in the duties of 
tho kitchen, and Ftamada took to her bed, declaring 
that her complaint had proved very troublesome to her 
Pramada wanted to be coaxed, and begged hard to 
get out of bed when her supper was brought iii, though 
it must her said that her complaint <bd not prevent 
her from doing full justice to her meal 

“ I think you ought to have told Bcpin to bring his 
grandmother wath him,” observed Sasibhushan, when 
his wife had finished her meal. 
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Pramoda hod sent Bopin to fetch her mother, and not 
merely to see her as she hod told her husband So 
when Sosibhushan made that remark out of cunosity 
to know what she would say to it ^e looked rather 
confused and said nothing 

Sasibhushon was sleepy and began to yawn after 
sitting in silence for a while So he rose and went 
to bed and quickly fell asleep Pramada also went 
and l<ud her down by him The night passed m sleep 

When I3epin communicated the neus he bore, to his 
grandmother, that worthy lady was simply delighted 
She would have been overjoyed to come at once, but her 
son not being at home, she was compelled to put off her 
departure till the next morning Yet so great was her 
impatience to be gone that all that ni^t she could not 
sleep a wink because of her excitement, and eagerly 
waited the approacdi of morn She could not but be 
in a passion with her son, whom ^e reproached within 
herself for his foolish absence from home It was not 
till after sunset that Gadadhar returned Gadadhar 
wMs the name of Pramada’s brother 

We shall describe this gentleman m a few words 
He was tall, dark-com}dmnoned and eadaveious, with 
a remarkably small head covered with short bnstimg 
hnir, a somewhat slender neck, and large and elumsy 
feet He spoke with a nasal accent, and he was m 
addition weak and of an evil nature His mother’s 
constant complaint was that Pramada had been quite 
indifferent about his education, which, to her taking, 
she owed^ it as a duty to her brother to see to 
Pramacla’s apathy in this xxulicular was, therefore, 
held by her mother to be truly culpable 

“ Well, Bepin, what brings you here now ’ ” asked 
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Oadadhar, as lie met bis nephew on hia return at 
dusk, 

“ AMiere have you been so long, Gadodliarchandra ? 
asked his mother os Bcpin was about to reply 

Uis mother loved to call him Gailoilharchandra, 
though he was contemptuously called Goda m the 
neighbourhood 

“ What has kept you so long, my love ? ” rcixjatod 
his mother 

“ Business, mother, business ” 

“ Ah, the every-day buauicss of wasting your x>recious 
time Here is our child, Be]>iu, you don't seem to 
think that it is your duty to make him comfortable 
while he is w'lth us 

“ He can make himself comfortable He is quite free 
hc*'e ” 

He then turned to his nephew and said, ‘ Make your¬ 
self at home, Bepin Do you smoke, dear ^ ” 

** What a fooli*Ji question * ” mterposed his mother. 
“ He IS too young to smoke ” 

** Nonsense, mother; yoU must remember I took to 
smoking when I was about his age ” Ttiriiing to the 
boy he said again, * Well, do you smoko, Bcpin ? " 

“ No,” said the boy, looking ratlier ashamed 
“ But I want very much to have a smoke,” said 
Gadadhar “ Mother, pn^aro a chtlhun of tobacco ” 
As his mother moved to carry out his order, for she 
always attended to this business hcrsc^lf owing to her 
excessive fondness for her son, he iiujiiircd again, 
“ What bnngs you here now, Bopin * ” 

“I have come for gran<lmother,” rc'j^luH] Bopin 
That’s very good,” siud Gadadhar, with a mirthful 
laugh There can be nothing better ” 
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Turning to his mother ho said, “ You must confess 
you were wrong, mother, when you made tiie remark 
that Praiiiada was getting distant towards you ” 

As this was spoken m the presence of Bcpin, his 
mother at once denied the eharge from prudential 
motives, saymg, “ When did I make that remark, 
Gadodharchandra ^ How very foolish of you to talk 
like that > ” 

Gudadhar was going to coiitmue speaking, but just 
then his mother put the hookah in his hand and said 
ag.iju, “ Now, smoke and don’t talk nonsense ” 
Giuliulhar said no more He soon seemed to be 
cnjovi^R his chillum of tobacco as he sent forth puffs 
of smoke which curled and played about his head 
“ Will you go and ffnd some shrimps, Gadadhar- 
chanclin 2 Eor your nephew will have no fish to eat, 
if you don’t try and get some ” 

“ I can’t go now, mother. The pulse will do Cook 
the food that sister has sent ” 
his mother frowned as much as to say, “ You aie not 
to mention that before your neohew.” 

“ Don’t look like that, mother, or you will frighten 
me out of my wits ” 

“ You are a bod and stupid said his mother, 
rather angrily 

“ I say it IS no use your trying to keep onythmg from 
me Do you mean to say that no food was sent ? If 
yon do,’ you ore telling a downright he ’* 
“Gadodharchandra, I am sure I am not going to 
stand this nonsense from you any longer,” oiled his 
mother, darting an angry look at him 
“ None of your touixicr, mother, or I shall expose you 
in a manner you ^Vlll never dream of.” 
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Ab the safest couiso that she could adopt was to 
retire, she left the room as she remarked, “ I am really 
ashamed of you, Gadodharchandra, 1 am really ashamed 
of you ” 

Gadodhor talked mth Bepm till his mother wanted 
them to come to supper, after u hich they went to bed 
together and quickly fell asleep 
Not a wink of sleep, however, was there to be for 
Gadadhar’s mother, uho was engaged the whole night 
in putting things in order and making preparations for 
their departure, every now and then looking out to see 
if it was yet morning 

The nest day Sasibhusban hod just got out of bed 
when Gadadhar showed himself, immediaU'lv follow od 
by his mother, who walked nght in front of liepiii 
“ Here we are at last Whore are you, sisti'r • ' cried 
Gadadhar 

Framada w'as not yet up from bed, but as soon as she 
heard her brother’s voice she got up wnth a start, and 
hastened to give them a proper reception She led 
them into her bedroom, and w'hen they had seated 
themselves, she sat down by them, and they had a long 
chat together Sosibhnshan regarded his brothcr-m-Iaw 
w'lth feelings of great repugnance and mistrust 
Gadadhar did not like talking, so he very soon set 
about a thorough inspection of the house He went 
all round it and over it, looked into every place that 
seemed queer to him, and stopped to examine anything 
that particularly attracted his attention In two or 
three days he knew' every nook and comer Nothing, 
while he lived at his brother-indaw’s, over escaped his 
searching eye, and sweetmeats in particular were always 
sure to be missing, though they might bo put away m a 
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secret place behind the bedstead, or elsewhere where 
they were considered to be safe. 

For the first time that roormng Pramada tried to 
appear most agreeable, and paid great attention to her 
mother and brother Saaibhushan, however, was very 
much vexed He looked upon Pramada’s brother 
as though he were his evil genius, whose very look 
seemed ominous to him By and by Pramada’s mother 
hod the domestic management all to herself, and became 
to all intents and purposes the mistress of the house 
And thus it came about that Sasibhushan lost his 
personal indppcndcnco in his own home. Gadadbnr 
nns put to school at his mother’s request, and all things 
seemed to go on well for a tune 



CTIAPTER Xm 

SARALA MISSES HEK HUSBAND 

When fiidhubhushan vras gone, Sarala \i“aa very very 
miserable Wh}^ had she let him go ? Was not star\ mg 
a thousand times better than separation ? Yet if he 
had stayed, Tiould it not have been sollish and unkind 
of her to let him suffer on her account ^ Ilow it ivould 
have pained her to see him go without food v How iniioh 
it would have distieased him to see their dear child 
suffer hunger without a murmur f She rcmenibeicd 
every kind word her husband had ever spoken to her, 
or when he had seemed to he gentler than at otlier times 
The thought of how she was grieved at seeing her 
husband lose his temper at anything, or at lieaiing of 
his having quaircllcd with anyone, never oecurrcrl lo her 
now But she thought of his sufferings whenever he 
had been laid on a bed of sickness by fever or perliups 
a bad headache or other illness Suppose he were to 
fall ill abroad Who would attend his sick-bcrl ? Who 
would nurse him ^ These thoughts made her fool \ cry 
miserable, as she sat on the roof, resting her hc^ad on 
her hand and shedding tears in abundance 

When Bidhubhushan left, Sarnia bad gone on to the 
roof to v\atch him With a fixed look she followed him 
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with her eyes as long as she could Bidhubhushon 
also stopped frequently to look bock at his wife, till a 
poepitl tree altogether screened her from his sight, and 
he saw her no more. Then with a deep sigh he wiped 
the tears from his eyes Sarala sat on where she was 
She wished she could run and mduce him to return 
But to what f To want and disgrace * She would 
rather miss his company than see him back amid his 
Buileringa But she could have felt happy and contented 
witli her lot, if Pramada had only lot her win her bread 
by her drudgery m the family and spared her feelings 
Snrala was too deeply occupied with her own thoughts 
to notice the flight of time Tlicrc she was though it 
was nearly noon, and Syama hnd done the clcarung and 
washuig, and made the necessary arrangements for the 
preparation of the meal 

“ You arc still hero I ” said Syama, reproving her 
gently 

Sarala turned with a start and quickly dried her 
tears 

“ Come, cheer up,” Syama went on by way of con¬ 
solation “ Don’t be brooding over it Husbands are 
going from home every day It won’t do for them 
to he tied do\«7i to their wives. Be of good cheer 
Fortune may favour him, and you will be happy yet, 
happier than you think ” 

“ But come, get up now, it is nearly noon, and you 
have to prepare the meal,” she said again, after a brief 
pause 

“ 1 have no appetite, Syama You go and cook your 
own meal ” 

But Gopal must not fast. He will be homo very 
soon from school ” 
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“ Oh, my dear, how could I hare forgotten my own 
child. But is it ae late as you say S " 

She looked up and saw the sun was nearly overhead 
She hastened downstairs, and quickly busied herself 
in preparing the meal When it was ready, Gopal had 
his dinner brought to him on a smaJl plate Syama ate 
as usual, but Sarala could eat little or nothing. 

That day passed, and the next and next Thus days 
came and went; and though after a time Sarala no longer 
fdt the pangs of separation, a great anxiety remained 
which ate into her vitals like a canker-worm Had there 
been no lessening of pain and sorrow in this viorld, hfo 
would have bBoome an insupportable burden 

Pramada had sent for her mother a few days after 
the separation of the brothers. So long as Bidhubliushan 
was at home, Godadhar and bia mother had not dared 
to insult his wife in any way, nor hod they exchanged 
a word with her, though Pramada occn^onally made 
cutting remarks, to which Sarala would pa3 no hoed at 
all Now that Bidhubhushan was away, I^inada and 
her mother and brother meanly took advantage of his 
absence to torment Sarala* 

“ What has become of your good sweet master, 
Syama ^ ** Pramiida tauntingly asked one day, as she 
stood on tli0 veranda. ‘‘ I have seen nothing of him 
for some » 

“ Why, yeA' will see hizn again, if you are not called 
away too soon, madam ” 

“ What * dare yon talk to me in that fashion! A 
good ahoe-beating would cure you of your impudence ” 
“ Shoe-beating ^ cried S}rama, in a passion. 

Oh, keep quiet, Syama,’’ exclaimed Sarala. “ Let 
her say what she likes. Keep quiet, do ’* 
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“ Why should she say what she likes * What nght 
has she ? I won’t bear with her, not I. And I am not 
at all afraid of her husband.” 

Go on, I will humble your pnde.” 

“ I despise your threat,” cried Syama. 

Framada retreated. The blood rose to her neck and 
face She was too much enraged to speak Her 
breathing was quick, and the frequent nngmg of her 
ornaments mdioated the violent movement of hei hmbs 
Pramada’s mother looked as though she had dropped 
from the clouds She would fam have takei^ the sjide 
of her daughter, but she was cowed by the bddness of 
Syama 

Bo composed, daughter, be composed,” she said, 
” They arc only trymg to upset you, I can tell you. Speak 
to your husband to-night, do Let us see what he says. 
Why, it 18 dreadful to hve here." 

Pramada’s mother had juSt these words when 

Cadodhor made his appeoranoe. 

“ What’s the matter^ Hister t ” asked Gadadhor in 
some surprise, noticing the angry look of Fkamada; 
for ho had been out knew not what was the matter. 

His Bister saying nothing, he ask^ ogam, “ What’s 
the matter, sister ^ ” 

“ Hold your tongii^ yon - nnfoB^mate pitiful 
idiot,” said Framada petolontly- 

Gododhar had grown ve r y" proud of his* dew home, 
having a bellyful Um eat, and hving a> sort of reckless 
life, without thoQ^t or care of any kmd. So when 
his sister reproached him in those epithets, he looked 
as if he would say, What do you mean, sister ^ ” 

His mother, however, explained the matter to him, 
and he at once flew into a fury and exclaimed, “ Tke 
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ivretch ! I vilL teach her a good lesson.” With this he 
snatched up a cudgel, which stood against a comer, and 
rushed tovrard Saxala's room to punish Syama 

“ I will eee which of us is stronger, you or I,” he 
cned And I would hke to teach your mistress a lesson 
too ” 

Neither Pramada nor her mother tried to prevent 
bun On the other hand they seemed to enjoy the sight 
Sarala was terrified and hastened to shut the door, 
but Syama prevented her, saving, “ Don't shut the 
door, he is a coward ” Then catching up a knife and 
standing at the door, she cned, “ Where is that idiot. 
I’ll cut off his ears, I will ” 

Gadodhar was at once brought to a standstill, when 
he beheld a kiufe in Syaraa’s hand Not daring to move 
a inrther, he cned, “ What' cut off my ears, you 
ugly scold f I will go for the police.” 

“ Go, I don’t care,” cned Syama. There was a jMilioo- 
station in the village, and Gadidbax was acquainted 
with a constable there He thought that if he w'ent 
and asked him, he would readily come with him, and 
so Syama would be quickly brought to her senBOs So 
thinking he ran to the station. The constable, to whom 
he was known, happened at the time to be zAaking some 
entnes, so he stepped up to the sub-izispector and said, 
“Sir, Syama wants to cut off my ears.” . 

“ WTio ore you jj'^asked the officer. 

“ I——^you—^know Sasi babu of course, sir ? He 
is n|y sister’s husband ” 

” What did you say the name of the other party was ? ” 
" Syoma, sir ” 

“ Are you a relation of hers ^ ” 

“ Oh, no, she is a servant-woman, sir.” 
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“ What’s your name ? ” 

“ GadadhaTchandra Chakravaiti.” 

“ And your father’s name * ” 

“ It IS no use my tellmg you his name, sir. You 
don’t know him.” 

“ Never mind, sir, I want your father’s name.” 

“ My father’s name is Ramdev Chakravaiti.” 

“ Well, what’s your occupation * ” 

“ I go to school, au:.” 

“ Who pays for your going to school * ” 

“ Father—^no, my sister, sir ” 

“ You are not sure, which ? ” 

“ I am quite sure, my sister, sir, and I am ready to 
s\rear it ” 

” How funny' No, there is no need to swear ” And 
turning to the constable, who all the while had been 
lauglung with his face turned away, the sub-inspector 
said, “ Rames, do you know this fellow ^ ” 

“ Yes, BIT,” said Rames. And he gave such an 
account of Gadadhor that the sub-inspector said at 
once, ” Well, my dear fellow, I will see to your case 
What’s that woman’s name again ? But never mind 
her name Now, do you say she has cut-ofE your ears ? ” 
Gadadhor unconsciohaly raised his hand to his ear 
“ Do you miss it ^ ” asked, the pohoe ofiScor, very 
much amused 

” No, sir; but she has threateqsd-to cut off my ears ” 
” A woman has threatened to cut oS your oars, and 
you are here to complom of her 1 Oh, I am ashamed of 

J'OU ” 

“ Not the sort of a woman you think her to be If 
you saw her look as she did, as she shook her knif e at 
me and swore at me, you would be afraid yourself ” 
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“ Oh, then ehe must be a terrible woman ** 

“ A most temble woman, bit , she must be taught 
such a losBOQ as she will never forget m all her life " 

“ Yes, but you see we can't do anything unless she 
has done some injury to you So you bod better go 
back and pick a quarrel with her ogam, and when she 
has out off your ears, just come to me, and we shall see 
if ve can get the law to hang her for it" 

But as the sub-inspector aaid this in a tone which 
plainly showed that he was joking, Gadadhor exclaimed, 
“ If you are not going to take up niy case, 1 must go to 
the District Court" 

“ You had better do so, for yours is too big a case to 
be tried here ” 

Gadadhar looked offended, and was about to come 
awaf, when the officer, telling Barnes in a whisper that 
he nas going to have a bit of fun, called a constLible, 
and said, pomtmg to Gadadhar, “ To the loekup ” 

“ Yon order me to the lockuj> *cried Gadadhar 
“ Hush * don't make a fuss, sir,’* said the constable, 
Han Sing, stepping up and forcibly leading him on by 
the arm 

“ You shall regret it,” cned Gadadhar, as he stniggled 
to make him let go his arm • ^ 

“ No resistance, sir, or I must handcuff you,” said 
Han Sing. 

Gadadhar, having no idea of what handcuffs were 
hke, and probably thinking 'tiiat they must be some¬ 
thing worse than the lockup, suffered himself to be 
quietly led on 

“ You don't know who 1 am^” aaid Gadadhar, aa they 
reached the door of the coll He uas about to say some¬ 
thing about hiB Teq»ectabie connections, when Hari Sing 
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most unoeremonioualy thruafc him m and looked the 
donr, Baying, Can’t help it, sir, most do my duty." 

Godadhai found the cell bo dark and oIoBe that he 
screamed for fright and begged Hon Sing with many 
entreaties to let him out. No one hoeded his ones, and 
there he was left shrieking and entreating and crying 
as hard as he might 

Some two hours afterwards the sub-inspector w alked 
up to the door of the lookup. “ Open the door," he 
said to Han Sing. No sooner was the order executed 
than out rushed Gadadhar, but the sub-inspector 
stopped him, and in a BufKiGiently serere tone, said, 
“ There, will you pick a qiianel with a woman agam ^ ” 

" No, sir, never," said Gadadhar, looking imploringly 
up to his face 

" Down on your knees and drag your nose along the 
giound up to the mark I am about to make on it " 

Gadadhar at once obeyed through sheer dread of the 
lockup. 

“ Rise," said the police oBeer, ** and begone, and let 
me hear of you no more." 

Sasibhusban had come home shortly after Gadadhar 
had gone to the police station. The cuteiery bad closed 
a httle earlier that day. On his retam, seeing that his 
w ife was ullen he asked the cause of it. Pramada told 
him all save that she waa the aggressor. Sasibhushan 
was mdignant, and ITpuda's mother opportunely 
threw ID a ivord or two what did his anger signify ? 
He could neither chastise ^ama nor go to law to pumsh 
her insolence It was wiser to pocket the insult, and 
so he held bis tongue. 
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8A81BHU9HAX AND HIS MASIKR’S ACCOUNTS 

Sasibhushan prospered so mcU that he found himself 
a substantial man within a few years of his entralhoe 
into tiie semce of the zamindar He began on five 
rupees a month, but he quickly succeeded in securing 
such favour with his master that he got one IJt after 
anotiieTf till he fiUed a very respectable post with a 
salary of five times the amount. He now needed but 
one more lift to make him ftnvan ^ And not long after* 
Wcinls the luabtor began seriously to think of raising 
him to the highest post in fiis gift, not that its present 
occupant was mcompetent, but that he believed Sasi- 
bhuehan wquld manage for better, being a very mtelh- 
gent man, and not one to continually trouble him with 
this, that, and the other thing. To look over bnoounts 
was a tedious task The master loved pleasure far 
better than work, and w anted to have, more leisure so 
that he might the better enjoy the company of hia 
congenial fnends In this respect he did not follow the 
example of hie forefatheis, who had given no thought to 
pleasure and who working hard had managed with two 
or three hands in their empby better than he did with 
nearly a dozen. 

^ Tho highest officer m the service of an influential zamindar. 
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Sasibhudiaa bad all those quahties which often help 
to make a man’s fortune in the world. Thnu gb he 
veiy few scruples, he as active and mtelhgent, shrewd 
m busmess, and well knew how to ingratiate bimaalf 
with one whose favour he wanted to gam No wonder 
he succeeded so easily in winning a place m his master’s 
heart. 

The master had great confidence m Saaibhushan All 
payments were made by him, and whatever he did was 
all Tight and did not require the master’s inspection. 

Havmg got ready the accounts of some construc¬ 
tion w'orks Sasibhuahan went to obtain his master’s 
sanction before sending them away 

“ What are those papers ^ ” asked the master as 
Saaibhushan entered 

There w as a drinking party in the sitting-room, and 
the brandy bottle uas quickly transferred behmd the 
couch at a look from the master 
“ I have got the accounts of the construction works 
ready, sir,” said Sasibhushan, walking up and standing 
before him, hokling the papers in his hand 
“ You are sure there is no mistake ^ ” 

“ 1 do not think there is, but 1 cannot be oertain until 
you have looked over the papers yourself.” 

The moster took this as a compliment to himself, 
os rather implying that he w'as so adept at accounts. 
” 1 don’t want to look over them,” he said. ” I am 
sure the figures are all correct.” 

One of Sasibhushan’s subordinates, who had accom¬ 
panied him, gave him a 'Significant look, but Sasi- 
bhushan at once met it with a frown, and the subordinate 
looked down to the ground 

“ 1 think you had better get rid of them if there is 
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nothing else to look over,” said one of the roaster's 
fnends in a ubisper. 

The master paused a httle and then said, “ You do 
not wish me to look over anything else just now < " 

“ No, BIT, but 1 am sure this will not take time,” said 
Sasibhuahan, turning the papers over very quickly in 
bis hand. 

There was the uncorked brandy bottle behind the 
couch, and there also was some liquor poured into the 
glass, which would lose its strength if allowed to stand 
for any length of time So the master said, “There 
IS no need to loo^ over the accounts. 1 should just hke 
to know the total cost ” 

“ The total cost is thirty-one thousand three hundred 
and thirteen rupees,” said Sasibhushan, whose voice 
shook a httle as he told this downright he. 

“ And what was the estimate I - 

“Twenty-four thousand rupeea.” But the answer 
was made not wftli^ some hesitation The master 
was rather surprised. But was it not rather lowering 
to look over the acoQUots for th|& matter of the diilcrence 
of a few thousands in the presenoe of his fnends ? Hie 
master felt it was. 

“ The cost often exceeds the estimate," observed one 
of his oompamone. 

Foe his vanity rathw than for what his friend 
remarked, the master quietly-took the papers from 
Sosibhushan’s hand, eign^ them, and then handed them 
back with a look of supreme indifference 

Having gained w hat he wanted Sasibhushan returned 
to the office in high feather. In the evening he went 
home with his subordinates to divide the money thus 
got among themselves 



CHAPTER XV. 

SASTBHCTSHAN AND KIS PATERNAL HOME 

Sasibhusuam soon became he^ of the office. After 
Godadhar and his mother had come, there was some 
inconvemence for want of sufficient accommodation m 
the house There was the sitting-room m an unfini^ed 
state SasibhushaiL now thou^t that he must have it 
completed, and told his wife so. Pramada, however, 
was not of his mind'. She hated his brQther, and could 
not bear him to have his share of the room She, there¬ 
fore, said that if her advice was worth anything, she 
should hke hmiit to h»^ a separate sitting-room of his 
own. Saaibhuman hetd not the moral courage to say 
nay, even if he would, and so there was nothing left but 
to do as his wife wished. 

It .shortly happened that Sasibhushon was offered a 
plot of land for sale in the nei^bouihood, and agreed 
to purchase it for the n6w building. But the question 
was in whose name it Should be bought. Not m his 
own name surely, as then his brother ndkht want to 
get a share of it. Neither in the nomew his wife 
for the same reason This seemed a veijliiiiportant 
question to settle; but SasibhuShan never settled it; 
for when the plot of land was purchased it was, as one 
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might have anticipated, purchased in the name of his 
wife. ' 

At first the intention was to have a single room only 
But after the building work had commenced, Framada 
shoiving how greatly they stood m need of a good com¬ 
fortable house of their own, Sosibhushaii had a plan 
drawn up, and m a few' months a very decent tw'o 
storied house had been erected To it Sasibhushan 
removed with his w'lfe and children But how was he 
to dispose of hiB share of his old paternal house ^ 
Personally he did not mind his brother having the whole 
house to himself But he was not his own master , so 
he one day asked his wife 

Prainada looked up into her husband’s face as if to 
try to read his thoughts. “ 1 should hke to know first 
what you think,” she said, smihng 

“ Why,” said Sasibliudian, looking aw ay, os if he dared 
not look his wife in the face, “ I think of giving up ray 
sh axe of the house to Bidhu I thmk w e can well afford 
to spore it now that we have got a house of our own.” 

Just as he said this, he turned his eyes to his wife, 
and observed a cloud in her face where a moment ago 
there wae not a trace of it Sasibhudian was afraid 
that there might be trouble, and hastened to mend his 
speech. “ Why, my dear,” he said, “ I only meant to 
consult you on the matter You know I am always 
ready to follow your advice in everything ” 

“ You are quite at liberty to do as you hke,” said 
Pramada. “ 1 have nothing to say to you.” 

“ 1 have alwa 3 r 8 valued your advice, my dear But 
let ns drop the matter now. We will talk it over another 
time.” 



CHAPTER XVI. 

NILKAMAL TELLS A STORY TO SHOW THAT ALL 

THINGS HAPPEN BY FATE 

VVx now return to Bidhubhuabaa and Nilkamal The 
reader must remember that we left them at a village 
shop There they passed that night Early next 
morning th^ got up and resumed then ]oumey. They 
travelled on in silence for some time, and then, fatigued, 
they went and sat down under the shade of a tree a 
httle way off the road Nilkamal looked rather sad, 
although ho had appeared jolly enough the night 
before, and had sung a great deal Bidhubhushan had 
more than once felt molined to talk to him on the way, 
but had abstamed for fear Nilkamal might think of hjs 
favourite song again, of which he had already b^n to 
tire Now, as they sat smoking, Bidhu asked, “ What 
ails you, Nilkamal t ” 

Nilkamal said nothing. After a brief pause Bidhu 
repeated his query 

Without answering his question, Nilkamal said, “Good 
air, do Ghnstian misaionanes always do what they say i " 
“ What do Ghnstian missionaneB say, Nilkamal t ” 

“ Is it a fact that whoever becomes a Ghriatian has a 
b\b% (a European girl) given him for his wife ? ” 
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“ 1 don’t know, but if it be a fact, would you like to 
become a Christian ^ ” said Bidhu, viith a laugh 
“ If it is a fact, it would be a great inducement I can 
tell you. But do you know the Brahma missionaries 
have handsome young guls to give in momage to those 
who enter their rehgion f ” 

“ 1 don’t knowsaid Bidhu 

“ But I ^ould like to marry a 6t6t rather than a 
Brahma girl B%bis ore very jircity indeed I prefer 
the colour of their skin , and then just think of their 
dress.” 

“ Well,” said Bidhu, ” if you get a Biiropean for your 
uife, how are you to support her * ” , 

“Ah, there’s the diliioulty I ]ia\e been thinking 
of that But who knows but 1 may be able to make a 
fortune 'h a httle tune ” 

“ Who knows, indeed f ” 

When they had sufficiently rested their feet, they rose 
and resumed their jaa^y Nilkamal again relapsed 
into a kind of moody a^l^ce After a while, however, 
he very seriously Baid,'''^If I am destined to marry a 
European girl it must be so , for all thmgs are ordered 
by late, you know. There is a'pretty story about it 
J will tell it to you. 

“ Once upon a time,” bc^an Nilkamal, “ there lived 
m a viUoge aBraiunan, who had a wife and an only child, 
a boy diae night, as he lay awake in bed, his wife and 
child bong asleep pear bun, he thought he saw a rope 
hanging just before his eyes He minded it not, and 
turned upon his side and tried to fall asleep. But 
slumber came not to him, and again opening his ^es, 
there ho once more saw the rope This tune it seemed 
to be a little nearer to the ground. ‘ It must be the 
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mice/ B&id he to himself. But as he looked agaia. lo I 
the rope turned into a snake; and, before the Brahman 
could TouBC his wife, the snake descended and bit the 
mother and ohildj who died instantly. The Brahman 
y stood amazed and horrified at this He saw the snake 
glide away through an opening in the door, and followed 
it At daybreak it took the form of a tig^ and sprang 
upon a peasant on the roadside The tiger then ohanged 
itself into a bull and gored a boy to death Shortly 
afterwards the bull assumed the form of an old man who 
was so bent with age that he oould hardly walk. The 
Brahman, ho had observed all this from a little distonee, 
now came forward, and throwing himself at the old man’s 
feel, * Oh,” said he, ‘ do tell me who you ore ’ At first 
the old man would not tell him who he was, but, aa the 
Brahman was persistent and would take no refusal, he 
said at last, ‘ I am Aamoatdra My mission is to take 
the life of a man as he is fated to lose it ’—* Do tell me 
then/ said the Broliman, ‘ ho^ ^ am to die * The old 
man positively refused to teB him that, hut, as the 
Brahman w ould not quit hold of his feet until he was told 
what he wanted to know, he very reluctantly smd, 
* Know then that you w|ll be devoured by a crocodile ’ 
** When the Brahman knew what he wanted, e 4 
felt it was no longer safe for him to live near the water 
So on he went toward the east, inteoidiiig to be as far 
as he could-from the river which flo^ved past bis-native 
village, to which he now no longer had any Jpducex&eat 
to return, having lost those who w'ere nearest and dearest 
to him on earth. After several days* journey he passed 
the jurisdiction of one raja and entered that of another, 
where some one was kind enou^ to let him lodge in 
hiB house. 
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“ Now, the laja of the coantiy to which he had come 
had no cbildien. And the Brahman went to him and 
asked his permission to do for him certain things, which 
would ensure a son being bom to him 
“The raja complied ivith his request And in a 
year’s time, the rani, his vnie, presented him with a boy 
as beautiful as the morning star 
“ Now, the raja was so pleased that, instead of dis¬ 
missing the Brahman with money, he \\ ished him to stay, 
and the latter thankfully accepted his offer. When 
the httle pnnce was old enough to learn, he became his 
tutor. And, when the Brahman had taught him all he 
knew himself, it was slanged that the young prince 
should go and yisit foreign lands The raja’s son 
offered to take his tutor with him and tolhis the Brahman 
consented, but said that he nould not go near a river 
Being asked why, he told his pupil the reason; and the 
young man laughed at it as altogether idle, though he 
said that he should be allowed to have his oWn way 
“Accompanied by his tutor, the prince travelled 
tbrou^ foreign countries, and at last expressed his desire 
to go to the Ganges to bothet The Brahman of course 
refused to go with him; but, said the youth, * Why, sir, 
you ai-e not going to he seized by a croeodile on land, 
that’s certain. What could the Brahman do t He felt 
it was useksB to refuse any longer, and so he went 
“The young pnnce came to a town on the Ganges 
and took a suitable bouse Now, there was a yoga * 
at hand, and for tw'o or three days men and women 
bad kept pouring in crowds from various places, far 
and near, to perfonn the sacred ceremony of ablution. 
And, when the day came on which the prince was to 
1A favourable conjimcbon of oeitaiii planets 
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bathe, the Brahman, on being asked, expressly refused 
to go with him. But at length the young man per- 
Buaded him, saying that he need have no reason to be 
anxious for his safety, os he was not to enter the water, 
but only to keep on the landing and dictate the 
ceremomal prayers When th^ had reached the nver- 
Bide, the sight of numerous peoj^e bathing together 
emboldened the Brahman to come down to the landing 
and dictate the words of prayer But, as his pupil 
could not hear him for the hubbub, he bade him. come 
nearer to him, saying that his men would stand around 
him with drawn swords The Brahman did as he was 
asked, when the attendants immediately formed a ring 
around him. But when he had done dietatfng the usuad 
prayers, ‘ I am the same f amumdra,' cried the prince, 
and instantly changing himself into a crocodile threwr 
him down and earned him off at one bound.” 

“ It is a strange story,” said Bidhu, when Nilkamal 
had fini^ed. After a while they oame to a shop on 
the way 

“Friend ^opkeeper,” said Nilkamal, steipj^ np*. 
“ did you lodge two Brahmas in your shop t **' 

“ '^3^ what do you mtan by asking thdt t ” said 
Bidhu. ^ 

“ t just wnnt to ask those fellow's that questio^:— 
the one that I wked you on the road ” 

“ Brahmans did yen say, sir ? ” said the shopkeeper. 
“ No, Brahma^' said Nilkamal. 

“ Brahmas ? That^fr a queer name; but 1 am sure 
there have been twd^ra^ana here ” 

Nilkamal said no' moi^> He looked rather dis¬ 
appointed Bidhu was quite tired, and proposed that 
they should pass that night there. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

“CALCUTTA IS SUCH A DIRTY PLACE” 

KsxT monung at sunnee Bulhu and Nilkamol resumed 
their journey They had travelled a long distance and 
were now near Calcutta And, as they nent on, they 
were cheered by the prospect of quickly finding them- 
eelves in the great city wh^ they norc to try their 
fortune Nilkamal knew nothing of Calcutta, and asked 
his companion a hat it was hke 

“Very unhke anyliung you have ever seen, to be 
sure But ^vhat doi you mean f. Do you mean how 
large is it or ahat I ” 

“ I should hke to know enou^ to have BO%e idea of 
the place,” said J^ilhamal What colour is <the clay 
there * ' 

Why, 1 am aureit is the same as in your Bamnagar," 
said Bidhu, laughing aloud at this question 

“ But they say that Calcutta is a very huge town, 
I don’t understand that.” 

“ Well, that means that Caleatta is many times os 
big as your native Ullage. There are hlg bazaars and 
countless shops and countless people there.” 

“ Are there more people in Calcutta than are assembled 
in our market .on fair days I ” 
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“ Oh, infinite^ more than you can have on idea of 
Nowhere in this country are there more people than in 
Calcutta ” 

“ Well, what days ate market days there 2 

“ Markets * No such thing in Calcutta. Hiere every 
day the people can buy whatever th^ want, for, as 
I have told you, there are shops out of number, and of 
all descriptions Besides in every paxt of the town 
there is a bazaar which is crowded with buyers every 
day” 

“ But I wonder ho w all these drops and bazaars 
can have so many buyers eveiy day. Our market is 
not held every day We buy only two days in the 
week ” 

“ Be quiet now,” said Bidhu “ You will see by and 
by w’hy there ate customers 6very day " 

They went on in silence for some minutes, and then 
Nilkamal, still wondering vhere^di numbers of buyers 
came from, lefened the questien for solution to his 
companion 

” Don't Nilkama^” said Bidhu, in a rather 

rebuking toneT^ I will nen^ again answer your quenes, 
if you don't hold your tobgue when 1 teQ you ” 

There was silence again for a good half hour. When 
they were within a mile of Caloutia, seeing a number 
of people pass, Nilkamal oouJd hardly resist the tempta* 
tion to ask where these people might be going to, and 
whether thoy were going to a play. 

“Nonsense,” said Bidhu. “Don’t you see we are 
very near Calcutta 

“ Are these people then going to Caloatta 1 ” inquired 
Nilkamal. 

“ Yes,” said Bidhu, rather dryly, 
sv Q 
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There ^ras another long pause, and it waa not 
broken until they hod entered the tou'n and neared 
Syambazar. 

“ O good sir, uhat’s tiat over there * ” cried Nilkamal 
in astonishment, as his ounous ^e caught sight of a 
hackney coach that moved rapidly to'l^a^dB them with 
a ratthng noise. 

“ Have you never seen a horse carnage before * ” said 
Bidhu, with a laugh 

“ Why, I have seen Bohimbox’s carriage. I have seen 
many other carnages too ’* 

t “I don’t mean a bullock cart Have vou never seen 

■» 

a horse carnage i ” 

“ A horse carnage ^ Is that a horse carriage ^ ” 

“ Why, have you never been to Krishnagar * ITiere 
are many horse carnages there ” 

“ I am sure there are, but I never knew thot a horse 
carnage was different from a bullock carriage.” 

Thuirtalking they crossed the canal by the Syambazar 
bridge Just then more carnages drove up, and u heeled 
quickly past them 

“ Look I look I one, two, three,” exclaimed Nilkamal 
in ecstasy. 

NilkamaFs eyes irahdered from the rood and he 
looked about him in sqiprise Just then another coach 
drove up from bdundi and was about to run over him, 
when the driver, colling out to him to get out of the w ay, 
gave him a qnick sharp out with his whip Smarting 
with the pa&i, he looked behind as he uttered a loud 
scream, and ran to one side of the road. 

“ How awkward of you, Nilkamal 1 ” cned Bidhu. 
” TMiy, man, yon have hod a .narrow escape Tins is 
not your. Bamnagar. Here you are like to nsk your 
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life at every step, if you don’t have your ^ee about 
you ” 

Xilkomal had his skin out in two plaoes; and he 

noe 80 afraid for his safe^ that he determined to 

stick close to his companion and not to be separated 

from him for a moment. Bidhu, however, persuaded 

him out of it by making him clearly understand that 

it was not safe for them to walk side by side, but 

that he would do well to keep just behmd and let 

him lead the wav 

% 

Gome on,” said Bidhu, as Nilkamal stopped to look 
at a fine horse on the w ay, “ and don’t be staring at 
everylhmg you see ” 

Though Bidhu hod never been to Calcutta before, as 
he had more than once been to Krishnagar, nothing 
seemed strange or new to him. 

“ Nilkamal,” said Bidhu, as they walked along, “ let 
us go to Kalighat. It is a quieter place; and bemdes, 
1 think, w'e ought first to visit it, as it is a holy place to 
which people come from every part of the country to 
pay their worship to the goddess.”. 

Let ns go by all means,” Said NUkamsl, who still 
felt a smart from the out he had got. “ 1 have no wish 
to stay here. Calcutta is sdoh a dirty place Hiere’s 
a filthy, odour in the air everywhere And in the 
street one must have one’s eyes about him, lest he 
should get a cut or be driven over ” 

“ Kali^iat,” -saJd Bidhu, *' is just south of Calcutta. 
We ahall have to keep straight on in the direction we 
are going” 

“ There ore snoh numbera of beggars there ” 

“ Yes.” said Bidhu.. “ And they are the most im¬ 
portunate set of beggars.” 
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“ The Kalibarx,^' ^ said Nilkamal, “ is not such a 
aafe place as one may thmk it. It is ea^ to get mto 
Lt, but to get out of it again with a whole skm—^there*s 
the mb,” 

No fear of that.” said Bidhu ” You are aafe. while 
you are u ith me" . ' 

^ A temple emoted to the Goddess Kali 



CHAPTER XVni 

SEPARATION OF BIDHU AND NILEAMAL 

Bidhu and Nilknmal went on aocl on towards the south, 
till th^ came to the bazaar at Bhowanipar. " QIub is 
Kalighat, I think,” said Bidhu. ” Will you just inquire, 
Nilkamal«” 

“ tVhere is the temple, please ^ Nilkamal asked a 
pass6^by 

The man asked was a Dacca man, who was a rice 
merchant. It is not the way pth a man of East Bengal 
to readily answer a question that>elie may aric in passing 
Instead of obliging him by t^hg him, directly what he 
w ants to know, he is always sure to tire his patience v ith 
a number of questions he has no busfness to ask 
“ Where do you come front 1he asked Nilkamal, 
with an intonation such aa is peculiar to p^jde of East 
Bengal, without answering his qpes^n. 

“ Knshnagar,” replied Nilkamal 
“ Were you ever m Galontta before t ” 

“ I wouldn’t ask you if I had been.” 

“ Whither are you going * ” \\ 

“ What impertinence is thisl” excI^qS Bidfan, who 
lacked patieDce, being gieatfy mooRuitoded with heat 
and hunger and fatigon. 
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“ Here is a nabob’s grandson, I see,” said the Dacca 
man, being offended “ Why, you are such a good~ 
tempered fellow that I think I ought to walk all the way 
with you to show you the temple Fmd out as you best 
can I won’t help you ” 

“ We don’t care a straw for your help,” said Bidhn- 
bhushan, as the Dacca man turned to pursue his way. 
“Come along, Nilkamal, we can find our way to the 
temple ourselves ” 

Walking a httle distance, Bidhu thought it was 
foolish to be out of temper w'lth any one on the road, 
when, on lookmg forward they noticed a Brahman, 
with, a garland of sacred flowers hanging from his neck, 
and hiB forehead ivell besmeared with vermihon, commg 
apace towards them. They stopped for him to come 
up, and then Bidhu asked, “ Will you kmdly direct us 
to the temple t ” 

“ I am going there, my friend,” said he, smiling and 
taking hold of' Bidhn’s hand m a fanuhar way. “ 1 
shall be very glad to take you there ” 

Bidhu thanked him kindly for so goodnaiuiedly 
offering, as he thought, to be their guide 

The Brahman was a guidej^m the temple as Bidhu 
soon aftenrarda disoovered. ‘ He was ireiy glad to have 
found what he had beMi eagerly on^he lookout for. 
And now he walked along witii them, talking and laugh¬ 
ing memly fike on old acquamtanoe. 

On getting to Eah^at, Bidhu and NUIaunal went to 
bathe in the Adiganga. Nilkamal was filled with disgust 
at the siffht of the-fikb and refuse, floating all over on 
its mudoy waters. '** I fail to see,” said he, “ why 
people hke to bathe in it. 1 mneih prefer the nver at 
Hanskhah, for there one need have no fear of having 
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one’s feet stuck deep in the mire, and, except during the 
rams, the water is suCiciently clear at all seaBons ”— 
“ Don’t disparage i t, Ndkamal,” said Bidhu, as they 
both entered the water. “ This holy river has helped 
numbers to go to heaven, and we may go to heaven as 
u cll, if only we have faith hke them." 

Lake two agreeable compamons they talked as they 
bathed, and then they went to pay their adoration to 
the goddess, with the guide who had never left 
them for a minute walking before to lead the way 
Nilkamal n as not very pleased on seeing the temple, 
and great indeed was his disappointment when he kicked 
upon the idol itself " I will swear," said he, “ the man 
V ho fashioned it did not at all understand his business " 
He was about to make other remarks, but just then 
Bidhu said, “ Hush, Nilkamal 1 ^are your oritic iams 
notv, you have enough to do to mind what you are 
about." 

^ t 

However, having paid their Bidhu and 

Nilkamal were coming away, when they were stopped 
at the door by a lean uiuster>looking Brahmin demand¬ 
ing to be paid bis doe. 

“ What is there to pay t ** Bidhu asked. 

“ The least to pay ig eight annas, but if you con pay 
more, so much the better for you and for us too " 

Bidhu untied the string of his purse, secured about 
his waist, and taking out a four-anna bit put it into the 
fellow’s hand. ' 

Nilkamal was coming away without paying anything, 
and whbn he was stopped, he readily answered that he 
was but the servant of the babu, upon- which he was 
allowed to pass. 

They had soarcely gone fifty steps from the door of 
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the temple, nhen they were stopped again by their 
guide, -nho now stretched out his hand, demanding to bo 
paid in hiB turn. 

“ I have paid at the door,” said Bidhu. “ Why 
should 1 pay again < ” 

“1 have nothing to do with that Where is my 
reward for the service I have done you ^ ” 

Without another word Bidhu took out another four' 
anna bit, and had just put it mto the man’s hand, when 
some fifty persons, men and women, with clusters of 
garlands in their hands, made a ru^ towards them 
Before the two travellers knew it, they came quickly 
around them| so as to effectually cut off their escape 
Then in a moment they rushed to put garlands on their 
necks and to daub their foreheads with venmhon And 
the rabble pressed so close around and upon them, 
making vodferoua demands and uttering loud bene¬ 
dictions, that they found it hard nork to get auay 
Whichever way they attempted to move they were 
pulled from the opposite side, and the clamour and 
confusion were fpoh indeed that one who has never 
been there can sedroely picture the scene to himself 
Bidhu w'os soon qui^iired of them , ^and wanting 
to be nd of thmn felt for his purse; but, 

to hiB great suzprisq,' he fovaS- it was missing* In deep 
•Iistress he cried'to hb oomjMUUoiir “ 1 have been robbed, 
Nilkamal; oh I I have been robbed qf my mon^'”' 
Nilkamal, too intent on bow he could best make hie 
escape to heft Um pmpftly^ciied, Helpehfl^, master, 
I swear theft IdkiwS will be the dftth of me.” - 
In fact, Kiftaokal was in a Jfioife ftofod sitaetiop than 
Bidhu He Inid hif. face sd^ubed w^ vermilion that 
he could hardly be reopgpiiied- everyone 
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waated to get at hia foiehead, there ^'eie many nho 
mused it, and thoa he received the colour in every poaaible 
part of hiB face Some one dianced to run hia finger 
into one of hia eyea, which nearly blinded him. He woa 
heavily loaded with garlanda With loud appeala to 
their mercy he begged the people to deaiat from their 
mad course and let him go, aa he had not ao much as a 
pice about him. 

With great difficulty did Bidhu and NiUromal at last 
succeed in getting away. On gaining the street th^ 
met, on looking around, an upcountry-man in juat the 
same predicament aa th^ had been in. pointing 
behind, 'nith looks which bespoke tem^, Nilkamal 
oiied, “ Oh, here they come again. 1 will not stop one 
moment longer ” And he took to hia heels, leaving his 
oompamon to shift for Imusclf aa heat he oould. But 
just aa he ran off, a hue-and-cry wns reisdd after him 
A number of men chased him with tha oiy of “ Stop 
the man.” Nifkamal ran for hia lifeand#is he scudded 
away at a rapid xiaeO, more and moii^ mon echoed the 
cry and joined in the pursuit, dot hu tigs soon failed 
liim He had walhed^lllir thno whole days and had 
eaten nothing since that fllo||^ng.’ As he came to a 
turn in the street he was iqfotte enhaosted, and his legs 
pring way, downu he o«i^ the ground. Soon his 
pursuers were around him; bdt not oaejpf them knew 
why he had run after him. Snftamal'Wtkiiheadesperate 
man now. “ Obme,” he oried, ” put all your stock of 
garlands on me. I have qiesitylost cm don't 

care at all if I lose the other” At tiliM words, which 
seemed to have no meaning, the men tOOk,liSm for a mad 
man and went rnmniy langhing. 

Nilkamal’i fifty Jiow, and the water 
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flowed from it. Besides he hod his skin out and tom 
in more places than one on account of fhe bad tumble 
he had got. He sat there for a m kilo, and then nsiiig 
to his feet and dusting himself he turned to go to Bidhu.v 
But he soon found that he had lost his uay During 
all that evening he tried m vom to find his way hock to 
the temple, and at length got so tu^ that bis legs 
could cany him no longer Dragging himself along 
he sank down at the door of a house And as he sat 
there and thought of hia own forlorn condition he w ept 
hke a child. 

“ Who are you ^ ’’ asked a voice, when he hod sat 
there for a good half hour The voice that inquired 
w as that of the master of the house, who, seeing a strange 
man at the door on liis return from his oilice, stopped 
to make an mquiry before entermg 

“I am Xilkamal,” said Xilkamal, citing and sobbing 
hke a child 

“ Why do you cry « ” asked the master of the house 
“ I have lost my wray,” said Nilkamal, still cij^mg. 

“ Lost your way ? How is that ^ ” 

Nilkamal now'ceased weeping, and braahmg away his 
tears gave an account of himself. 

The babu took compassion on him, and entering 
kmdly welcomed him into his house 
“ W^oit here,” said he, showing hun into a room, “ till 
I bring yon somethmg to eat '* 

After he had eaten something Nilkamal felt much 
refreshed, and then he bnged to tell the master of the 
house, as he thou^t it would greatly please him, that 
he could play well on his fiddle 
“ Will you then just give os some proof of your skillf ” 
said the babu, when he knew that he was a good player. 
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Nilkomal at once took up lus fiddle, but juat as he 
removed the rag m which it was carefully wrapped, he 
suddenly exclaimed m a tone of de^ regret, “What 
do I see I my instrument gone, and thus I am depnved 
of the only solace and comfort of my life i" As he 
uttered these words, he shed a flood of tears, for indeed 
he was pained beyond all measure to find his violin 
broken in two or three places and utterly useless 

The babu did really sympathise with bun m his gnef 
and kindly promised him a new one. 

This Bomew'hat comforted Nilkamal “1 am very 
thankful, sir,” said he, “but I am sure I can never get 
one hke that I have lost ” 

The babu, how ever, said, “ You eon go with me to 
the bazaar, Nilkamal, and choose one for yourself “ 
After a while Nilkamal was called to supper. He was 
afterwards very kmdly supphed with a bed to sleep on; 
and as he stood much in need of rest, he went to bed 
and quickly fell asleep 

To return to Bidhubhushon. The loss of his purse 
weighed heavily upon his heart. He was amazed and 
almost horrified to see poor Nifiumal hunted by a 
number of men on the road« fgad for no earthly, reason 
that he could guess He wljired he had not come there 
and was s&ny he had done so. through grief and hunger 
and fatigue'he lost all heart and burst into tears. And 
as he turned his weary steps in ^e direotbn of the 
nver he met the very man who had bsfii his guide, and 
asked Him where he might be supple with food and 
shelter for the night. “You need not be troubled 
about that,” said he. “ Come on with me to the temple, 
and I will get yoii aome of the.food presmted to the 
goddess by thd worabippera.” i ^Sdbn foUowed him 
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thilher, and there he waited for the food till it was 
ready for distnbution among the people After he had 
partaken of it, he went and laid him dow n in a comer 
of the temple to sleep 

Early nest monung Bidha rose and went to bathe 
He afterwards went and waited in the corner wheio 
he had slept during the past night He ncvei exchanged 
a word with anybody, and nobody cared to look at him, 
much less to talk to him In the end, however, he got 
tired of waiting and went to take a turn in the street 
He knew the hour for the distribution of the food , and 
w hen it came, he w ent and had his share of it Thus he 
lived on from day to day. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

BIPUADAS’S WILL. 

It vaa just as Hem had predicted about his sister. By 
diligent apphcation and perseverance, while her brother 
was away, Svarnalata soon made fair progress m reading 
and wTiting, and at length wrote a letter to her brother. 
Her brother was mightily glad to p eniee her letter It 
was short and simple, and so full of love In it he 
was reminded of his promise. “And so, W'hen he went 
home, he handed his sister, with a smile, a beautiful 
flower of gold of dehcate workmanship for use as a hair 
ornament, and she w as delighted with her prize. “ I 
am so glad you have wron it," he said, patting it on for 
her, and looking os thoh^ was very proud to thuik 
that she was so gentle Slid lo^ttng and intelhgent. 

Bipradas was out on Zome busineas when his son 
came home But, as Hmn was.ej^ieDted, he quickly 
returned after flwiwl hiit g hfa buaideas Hearing his son's 
voice as he entered, he went in full of joy. Svoma laii 
to her father os soon os die saw him. “ I have got a 
prize from brother, papa," said ^voma, showing her 
father the flower of gold. " Look, bow flue it is." 

Bipradas said nothing. He wb« perfectly happy in 
hiB ohildren. And now he was moved to tears at the 
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gratefal tiiought that they were bo loYing and good. 
A tear also started to Svama’s aa she looked up 
to her father’s face Hem stood by looking down on the 
ground, respeolmg this outburst of parental love, Mhich 
now found vent in tears 

After Bome minutes’ silence, Bipradas entered mio 
fKinversation with his Bon and talked till dinner tune 
Hem assisted his sister with her lessons os before, 
and BO rapid indeed had been her progress that her 
brother waa astonished Now and then they read 
interesting etones to each other Their father, resting 
m bed, often w'atchod them reading or t alking together, 
with feohngs of mingled love and gratitude 
The hohdays w ere quickly at an end, and Hem must 
be gone 

“ 1 wiU go down to Calcutta with you,” said Bipradas 
to his son 

” Why, father f ” asked Hem, looking very pleased 
” Oh, I have some buBiness with a lawyer, my son 
I may tell you that 1 am gouag to make a will ” 

” A will, father ? ” 

** Yes, a wiU, my son I am nowr in the decline of 
life and must think of disposing of my property ” 

At first Hem was glad his father was going to accom¬ 
pany him, but when he knew why, hia cheerfulness left 
him. Ho looked so sad; and his father said, ” Don’t 
be concerned about my going to make a will ” At 
these words Hem burst into tears. “Como, cf)me,” 
aaid Bipradas, “ why should yon thus make yourself 
miserable, my son i No one need die because he makes 
his will One may make a will and change it as many 
times aa he wants to. Who knows that I may not 
have many years of life yet before me.” 
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^em brudied away the tears from his eyes. On the 
appointed day he left for Calcutta with his father. 

A day oi two after his arrival there Bipradas went 
and took a oonv^ance to Bhowampur, to see a fnend, 
a lawyer, who had formerly belonged to their village 
He soon arrived m his lodgings, and Babu Benoykrishna 
Ghose (for that was the gentleman’s name) gave him a 
most cordial reception The two conversed together 
for a while, and then Bipradas said, “ I am an old man 
now and must think of making my ivill ” 

“ Why, I think that’s good,” said Benoy babu. “ I 
think I con draft it and have it copied just when you 
please But how do you wish to divide your money * ” 
“ What I have got I mean to chvide equally between 
mv two children ” 

“ Will that not be on injustice to your son f Hem 
IS not going to get a share of his brother-m-law’s property 
when his sisler marncs ’ 

“ Of course, he is not But he may live to make a 
fortune , he may be very prosperous m life. My father, 
you know, left me nothing And Svania—she may be 
mamed to a poor man’s son, no one knows ” 

“ But how much have you got ? ” 

“ That you will know when you draft the will,” said 
Bipradas, with a smile. 

Bipradas did not mean to make any long atay that 
day, BO he bade his fnend good-bye and returned to his 
lodgings In a few days again he called on him The will 
was drawn up andwrittenout on stomped paper. To each 
of the children was allotted the sum of fifteen thousand 
rupees m promissory notes. When Hem ^ould have 
attained to his majonty, and Svama been given away in 
marriage, they would be entitled to fhebenefit of the will. 



CHAPTER XX. 

GAOADHAR AND SYA]ilA. 

Though Gadoclhax spoke not a word about the disgrace 
he had been m at the police station, he secretly meditated 
revenge on Syama and Sorala Pramada also watched 
for an opportunity to make them pay dearly for their 
insolence She determmed not to pocket the msult 
timidly like her husband, but she would bnng down the 
pnde of the maid-servant, though neither she nor her 
brother, it must be said, had the courage to attack her 
openly. 

0ae night Saraia and Syama, after they had taken 
their food, were in bed talking, and the door was ajar. 
It was near midnight, and Pramada, choosing her time, 
walke^ightly to the old boose in which her sister-m- 
law lived; then cre^idg on tiptoe, and looking 
cautiously about her, she reaidied the door of Sarala’s 
bed-room and stood liittening attentively to the i^t^ 
that was going on. 

“It IB nearly three months since yoor msn^ left 
home,” eaid Sarala. “It is st^ge he hasnYsent a 
line to say how ho is doing.’’ , * 

“ You needn’t be anxious, dear mistress,’’ said Syama 
“ We cue not sure he has been stajmg m the some 
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place these thieo months. Perhaps he has got a job 
in a jatim companj' Possibly, too, he has bran 
waiting for an opportunity to wnte, and now it may 
be we diaJl soon hear from him One cannot write, 
you know, unless one has sufficient composure of 
mind for that purpose ” 

I think we haven’t much left of our small sum,” 
said Sorala. 

“ What we have left,” said Syama, “ is likely to 
support us for sue months yet ” 

“ But I don’t like your keepmg the money m that 
chest, as It wants a key ” 

“ Why, who will know it wants a key ? ” said Syama 
“ You may be sure it is as secure there as if we kept it 
safely locked up ” 

Pramada did not need to hear any more, so she 
immediately slunk away. She chuckled over the dis- 
coveiy she had made She thought she would steal 
the money that very night Would she be caught m 
the act t She thought she had better not do anything 
hastily, but consult her mother first. 

The next mOtning alter, her husband had gone to his 
work, Pramada told of the unportiMt 

discovery she had madOi. At to me, sister,” 

esolairoed Gadadhu, be .sore to manage it as 

cleverly as you oonld . 

“ Softly, softfy, Gftda^Mchamha!,**^ his mother. 
Then look^ axqBad, and ^ vmej^ walls 

had eara, i^ aaid, “ orjAsBffdayrJ haM seen 

them go* tombed with’thlo door op^ iBut take core how 
you put in yottr nose, v^Jbojr, H yob find that Syama is 
awake You well know && ii& you run ” 

. “You need fear nothing, mother,” said Gadadhar. 


sv 
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“ I mil take the precaution to smear myself with oil; 
and if that ugly wench should seize me, why, she can’t 
keep her hold, that’s certam ” 

“ Hush ! ” said Framada, who w'ss at the door watch¬ 
ing, seemg Syaina at a distance As Syama came within 
heanng, she cned to Gadadhar, “ You are going now ^ ” 
—“ No, not now’, I am going in the evomng,” cned 
Gadadhar, taking the hint. 

A httle before sunset Gadadhar made the announce¬ 
ment that he w as going home, and having dressed, left 
the house. At about eleven o’clock at mght he returned. 
Walking round he slipped into the old house by the back¬ 
door w’hich had no latch It w as the middle of summer 
The moon was m the sky There was not a breath of 
winil, for the night was hot and sultiy Sarala and 
Syama had gone to bed, leaving the door open Betu oen 
them Gopal was sleeping quietly Gadadhar waited 
till all was still, then, takmg his opportunity, he shly 
entered the room, and having stolen the money, made 
off 71 th it. - 

He hurried on and did not stop until he reached his 
house The next morning he returned to his sister 
On the way he wondered if they had missed the money 
He w'as glad when he foond that they had not That 
day, as Sarala did not require any money, there was 
no occasion for opening the chest, and hence the money 
was not missed. . 

Next day, when going to lessons, Gppal asked his 
mother for his school fee, telhng her how his teacher 
had bad 9 him ttke care not to forget it. Sarala was busy 
cooking a^ thettime, to she called to Syama and asked 
her to let Gopal have the faioney On opening the chest, 
• Syama, not finding the savings w’here they should have 
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been, thought that Sarala was joking, and hod put the 
money elsewhere. ^ 

“ Why, now, this is a good joke indeed," cned Syoma 
“ Come, tell me, mistress, where you have put the 
mon^ ” 

" 0 Syoma, what do you mean ? ” exolsimed Sarala, 
with surprise. 

“ I mean what I say,” said Syoma, rather jocularly. 
“Now leave off joking and don’t let us keep Giopal 
w aiting for nothing ” 

“ Oh, I am not joking, Syoma 1 haven’t meddled 
with the chest these two or three days, but you surprise 

.MM »» 

me 

Her looks and manner of speaking plainly showed 
that she was really serious It seemed certain that the 
money was gone They, however, both searched for it 

in the chest and all over the room, but it was nowhere 

^ • * 

to be found In deep despair Sarula sank down on the 
door. “ Oh ' what shall we do nowl ** she cned. . 

“ As sure as I live," exclaimed Sysni^ “ j,t is tibt 
cursed rascal of a Brahman who has stoleEti the mon^ 
Now I see why he suddenly went home the other day. 
It was only to ovoid suspicion Sjuiely that very day 
he returned and stole the money. I remembra? they 
were talking togeiher rather gimrdedly, and when 1 
came near enongh to them, they began to speak aloud 
BO that I mightn't,sQspeot anything I will go to the 
police." And^Syazna bustled out of the room. 

For two days Pramodo and her mother and brother 
had been watobing and expecting a fuss to be mode 
about the lost money; and now^they heard it, they 
laughed m their sleeve andT very much enjoyed the 
tronble Sarala and Syama were in 
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“ Gadadhar has stolen our money,” cried Sjama, 
atoppiag as she heaid whispers in Framada’s room 
^ him produce the money, I say, or I will call lu 
pohce.” 

“ Chnup me with theft, you insolent hussy' ” cried 
Qadadn^ oommg out. “ 1 will go to the police I 
will bring you down ” 

“Not you,” cned Syama “Didn’t you go to the 
pohee statioii the other day 2 Didn’t you ^ ” 

Gadadhar thought at once that Syoma hod heard of 
the disgrace he^had been in when there, and retreated 
crestfallen, 

Aa he re-entered hia sister’s room, Syama continued, 
“ Yes, you did; and what then ^ The police found you 
to be an idiot and sent you away 1 will go and inform 
the police, and I will not spare your accomplices ” 
Upon this Syama bustled out of tbe house She had 
not gone far when Sasibhiishan, meeting her on his uay 
home, and auapeotiug by her looks that there was 
Bomothing wrong, inqmred, What’s the matter now, 
Syama ? ” 

“ Gadadhar has stolen our money,” said Syama, os 
she stopped, “ and I am going to the police ” 

“ There is no haste,” said Sasibhiishan. “You must 
let me inquire lute the matter before you go to them 
Now folh^ me.” 

Syama obeyed. When Sasibhushan bad heard all 
from her, he made no remarks, but only put a rupee into 
her hand, saying, “ Yon can pay Gopal’s school fee out 
of this moni^ now, but 1 must inquire further into the 
matter ” 

After eating his fneal, Saabhndiaa talked with his 
udfe for some time and grew very suspicious But he 
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dared not say anything to her for fear of giving offence. 
When he wu ready for work again he called Syama 
and BOid, “There is no very strong eyidenoe against 
Gadodbor; but I will pay the money rather than yon 
diould make a fuss by callmg m the pohce.” 

On his return from work Saaibhushon callea Byama 
again and counted out the money to her. 



CHAPTER XXI 

OOFAL FINDS A NEW MOTHER 

In the mornings and m the afternoons Gopal attended 
school at the house of Ramchandra Ghose This gentle¬ 
man, who lived a little way oil from Bidhubhuslian’s 
house, had allowed the use of his chandtmandap ^ for the 
instruction of the httle boys of the village There were 
some sixty boys on the roll, and as they all squatted on 
the floor, each on his little square mat, noisily engaged 
m wnting and ciphering, according to their different 
progress, on palm leaves, plantain leaves and paper, the 
master, the promment figure in the whole group, seated 
in the midst of them, now and then struck the rod 
on the floor as he thnndared, “ Louder, boys, louder " 
The boys, for the mqpt pUrt, were often at their 
loudest. Such os were in the palm-leaf class used 
bamboo pens. And they wrote, often making blots, 
and wiping out the mk with their fingers, robbing the 
fingers on their heads or on their dhtUts There were 
others, httle fellows, newly initiated into the mysteries 
of reading and wnting, wallowing in blots and daubing 
themselves with ink up to the very rbots of their hair. 
If any one of these by accident formed a letter properly, 

> House of the Goddess Chsadt. 
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he immediately smeared it out agam with his arm m 
his preparations to make another The writers on 
plantain leaves, who were more advanced, worked at 
arithmetic or spelt proper names, with a drawhng nTiii 
half nasal sound as they wrote them But the most 
advanced were the writers on paper, who wrote a bold 
hand and solved difficult problems in arithmetic They 
wrote with reed jiens, and kept up a sort of humming 
noibo as they copied, each with an eye to neatness, forms 
of agrc'cments, accounts, and contracts, the paper used 
by them being extremely rough, and such as could be 
had at a very cheap price. The teacher, who w'as a 
hard smoker, w'as generally believed to bo more fond of 
caning than teaching his pupils 

“ Why are you Into *" demanded he, m a voice like 
thunder, which made the boys at once start and look 
up to see who had come in, as one day a boy, whose 
name was Nidhiram, showed himself in the school at a 
somewhat late houi, carrying his mat m a long roll 
under his arm, with the palm leaves sticking out at one 
end, and his ink-pot suspended from strings * 

“ Come up, you little rogue,” was the oommand of 
the formidable village preceptor, as he took up the rod 
at the same instant. 

The master was not to be disobeyed Slowly and 
timidly the poor boy moved up and stood before the 
judgment seat 

“Tou dogl do you choose this^fabuT for coming to 
school 2 ” stud the sohoolmaater, shaking the rod as he 
rose from his seat. 

“ Please, 8ir,”'aaid Nidhiiftm, who trembled in every 
limb, as he expected the rad *(99 descend on his head 
each moment, “I have been preparing the tobacco 
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father brought from market this momiiig, as I wished 
to take you some of it ” 

“ Oh, then I must test your tobacco,” said the master, 
resuming his seat and handmg his chilhtm to Nidhiram 
“ Now, fill it^ If 1 like your tobacco, I may spare ihe 
rod, but If 1 do not, 1 will make it fly to pieces on 3 'our 
back ” 

Coming away to do his bidding, and first leaving his 
bundle of palm leaves and his ink-pot in their usual place, 
Nidhiram stopped to draw a long and luxurious breath 
of relief. When the chiUiim had been got ready, he gave 
it two or three pulls on the sly, rehshing them as one 
newly mitiated into smoking would do, and then returned 
to the master, never doubting but that he would approve 
of the tobacco Unfortunately for Nidhiram, however, 
the tobacco proved not to his liking, and, as the poor 
boy was going to sit doum quietly in Ins place, the 
master cried, “So you have brought this worthless 
tobacco for naaf Come up, you puppy” 

Nidhiiam’s stars were evidently now against him. 
Hie poor boy, howevw, approached the dreaded seat, 
and stood jdeading tka^he was not to blame, as it was 
not he but life bad brought the tobacco *, 

but the lisfearAo reason, and quickly 

enough saved hifn tSe trouble bf proving bis innocence 
by inflicting five or six cuts onJus head sAd back, which 
sent him smarting and yelling to his seat. 

Having horned Nidhiram, he aaBumed a look of 
imperturbabllr^vity. “Now boys, comek bring up 
your parvan (allowance) one by he cried, looking 
around with an air of great dignity. 

After the celebration of each festival in the almanac, 
each boy was to pay his parvan, that is one pice os 
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hiB mite of oontEibutioii for the benefit of the village 
pedogogae. If any defaulters pleaded as theur excuse 
that their guardians would not pay it, they were 
taught to get it by theft. The boys, m short, would 
do anything to please their teacher 
Those who had brought their paroan went up and paid 
it one after the other. 

“ Yours, sir,” Gopal was asked, m a somewhat stem 
voice 

“ Please, sir,” said Gopal, “ I will bnng it to-monow ” 
“ Didn’t you say that yesterday ? ” 

“ Yes, SIT, but I qmte forgot it ” 

“ Then, it seems, you must have a taste of the rod 
to make you remember it ” 

Gopal knew that his mother was not able to pay, yet 
bis homd dread of flogging mode him say that he would 
bring it without fad “ to-morrow,” upon which he was let 
go with the wormng, “ Take care you don’t iorget again.” 

At the end of school hours, Gopal, goiag,home with 
a boy named Bhuban, said, “ Bhuban,'woald you {dease 
lend me a pice 1 I have promised to pay ,1jo-i%Qirrow, 
and if I fad you know what I must ei^pecit.” Add the 
poor boy shuddered at thO' t^u^^ Oflt. 

“ Why not get it frote.y4gai^ll^^4 ” ^d Bhuban. 
“ If mother vnotflAh’t want to barrow 
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from you.” * ■ ' - 

Una yon oan pay out of yoor Inp^ money ” 

Oh, 1 get noihiiig of the sort.'’ 

You don’t eat jroar Iimoh f*” • 

‘ What do you tBice-auEpb^^oing home from school * 
What are you going to ert fo^ay ? You must be very 
hungry now.” 
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“I don’t know If there is anything, mother will 
let me have it. But 1 often go without lunch, and I 
don’t mind it.” 

Bhuban was pained to hear his companion talk thus, 
and he said again, “ You never ask youi mother for 
it» ” 

“ No, I mustn’t, for then I should only distress her, 
and I would suffer anythmg rather than grieve my 
mother’s heart. Oh, my poor mother 1 I cannot bear 
to see her weep. One day Bepm and I went home 
together Bepin had hia lunch, mother hod nothing 
to give me, so she sat down and wept as though her 
heart would break After that 1 never liked to walk 
home uith Bepm 1 always wait and linger by the way 
just to let Bepm have time to get home before me and 
eat his lunch, and then I follow him home and play with 
him ” And the poor boy drew his band quickly across 
his eyes. 

“Bepin never likes to share his lunch uitli you ? ” 
said Bhuban, now greatly sympathising with liis com- 
psnion 

“ Bepm IS willing, but aunt will not allow it She 
makes him eat bis in her presence ” 

“Do please walk home with me I will share my 
lunch with you, and then I can get you a pice from 
mother,” 

“ No, don’t ask your mother. You can lend it your¬ 
self if you like ” 

“ AJl npht, come along.” ' 

The two hnjs walked on in silence, and as soon os 
Bhuban got home, he went and told his mother all 
about Goi>al 

The good woman at oiico atepped out with her 
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a.nd notioiDg Gopal’s Bad look, took hiTn by both 
hEuids and said, “ My child, you have come together 
from school, and you are waiting at the door I ** She 
led him in with great kindness, and, making him mt 
doivn, gave him and her boy some sweetmeats, and water 
m two small drmkmg vessels 

Having done eating, Gopal drank ofi the water and 
asked for a little more 

“ Whom do you ask, child ^ ” said Bhuban's mother. 
Gropal modestly replied that he meant her, upon 
which she said uith a smile, Tell me who I am ’* 

He blushed and hung down hia hood 
1 mil not hear you/’ she said, “ unless you say, 

‘ Ma give me a little water/ 

Gopal’s lips quivered with emotion as he repeated the 
viordit m a rather hoarse voice 

Bhuban’s mother at once took him up m her arms, 
and, having kissed his forehead, gave him some water. 
For a while Gopal could see nothing for his tears 
Resting his head on her shoulder, he closed his eyes 
and kept quite still Tears were also in the eyes of 
Bhuban’s mother. They fell plentifully and even wet 
Gopal’s arms 

You also are a motlier, PAakada ^ 

For a long time she hdd him in her arms; then, 
setting him down and taking both his hands in hers 
she said, “ Will yon promise, Gk^a^rto seeme every day 
on your way home from yunr lessons ? 

Gopal very humbly aoying that he would do as she 
wish^ him^ abjs pressed a rupee mto hia hand and 
said, Go and play now, my child; but let me see 
you once again before you go home.” 


CM 



CHAPTER XXII. 
mLKAUAL AT A JATTBA 

Nilkaual Tras allowed to stay at the gcntleman'-B 
house at EoJighat, where he earned his meals by making 
himself useful in the house The babu had kindly 
bought him a now fiddle, and over it Nilkamal screeched' 
in his leisure time regularly after mid-day. Whenever 
any one inquired of the babu about Nilkamal, before the 
babu could reply, Nilkamal would readily say that be 
WBB a musioian, at wbioh the babu would only smile 

Nilkamal often inquired of hawkers passing by the 
door if they knew of a. jday being performed anywhere 
No hawkcTf oooe adrad, would pay heed to his words 
again. NUkamal thought that hawkers who went to 
eveiy houae oi^i to have all the news Weeks passed, 
and he ooold get no information. He wanted so much 
to go tb A pl^ l^t he could think of nothing else, and 
he often dreamed or talked of it in his sleep at night. 
Much as he widied to go about for the information he 
so earnestly dedred, he dared not leave the house for 
fear of losing his way. 

One monung Nilkamal was smoking hie hookah when 
the babu called, “ Nilkamal, Nilkamal." 

Nilkamal was quite lost in the one thought that was 
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constantly uppermost in his mind, and consequently 
did not hear the babu 

The babu walked up to his room and called again. 
Nilkanud turned with a start, and, seeing that the babu 
had on his walkmg suit, inquired, “Where ore you 
going, sir»” 

“ Going to a jattra I hear you want very much to 
see one, and 1 wish you to go with me ” 

Nilkamal eagerly clutched at the proposal Assuring' 
the babu that he felTVeiy thankful, be put away his 
hookah and chillum, and was ready m a minute to 
follow him out of the house. 

“ Wlicre 18 the jieiformance ! ’’ Nilkamal adied, as 
leaving his house the babu took the road leading to the 
temple 

“ A little way off, near the temple.” ‘ 

“ Very close to the temple do you say, sir ? ” 

“ Yes,” was the reply 

“ Then 1 am not going, sir,” said Nilkamal, in a rather 
decided tone. 

“ Not going I Why not > ” a^ed the bai^u. 

“Because I have not eyes of stone ittf.lay. head, 
sir.” 

“ Well, what do you by that f 

Nilkamal biiedy related hia trcniblet In and mit of 
the couityaid of Ae temple, and eaaaaded by saying 
that he wished his eyes had been made of stone instead 
of flesh, as then he would not be afraid 

“ But I assure you,” said the babu, laughing, “ you 
are quite safe while you aze with me.” 

“Wliy, hadn't 1 the some assurance from my 
fnend«” 

“ Your companion, like yourself, bemg fresh from the 
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oountiy has as much need of help himself as you have. 
But I assure you, you are qmte safe ui going with me ” 
Nilkamal, as the reader can easily think, did not 
require much persuasion to go On finding himself 
m the house where the play was going on, he was struck 
with admiration at the dazzling splendour of the chande- 
hers suspended overhead by cords, in which here and 
there a few flickenng lights were still allowed to bum, 
bedding a pale lustre around His eyes were now 
never at rest At one moment they looked on the 
Bwaniiing crowds around, then at the actors, and at 
other times wandered among the pictures, with which 
the walls and pillars were decorated He bored the 
babu with no end of questions, to the great disturbance 
and annoyance of those sitting near him 
Afte waiting about an hour and a half, the babii 
said to Nilkamal, " 1 want to be going non Do you ^ ’ 
“No,” said Nilkamal, “I mean to wait till the 
end.” 

“Just as you please,” said the babu ‘ I cannot 
wait any longer, as it is getting late, and I have to attend 
my office ” 

With these words the babu was about to leave when 
he turned and said to Nilkamal, “ Do you think you 
can find your way back ^ ” 

“ If I cannot, I can ask,” said Nilkamal. 

“ Where will you for ? ” 

“ For the babu's house.” 

“ What babu * ” 

“ Why, the babu who goes to bis office.” 
“Nonsense,” said the babu, laughing “How is 
any one to know whom you mean unless you give the 
name of the person you want F’ 
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“ For whom am I to ask then ? ” 

“ Ask to be directed to Rameswara habu’s houae.” 

“ Bameswara ^ ” 

“ Ym, that’s my name,” said the babu. ” Now, 
don’t ioiget it ” 

When the babu had said that, he left him; and 
Nilkamal tned hard to remember his name, going 
OT^ it again and ogam till ho had mastered his lesson. 
Ho next wanted to know the name of the head of 
the jaUra company, and asked one who stood close by 
enth his bock turned towards him Faihng, however, 
to draw his attention, he gave him a squeeze such as 
made him at once turn round in pain, crying out, “ Who 
IS that ? ” 

“ I only wanted to know the name of the manager 
of the company,” said Nilkamal ^ 

“ What do you mean by pinching me like that ? ’ 
said the man, ongnly 

“ Have 1 hurt you < You can pinch me if yon like. 
But I meant you no harm, I cui tell yon.” 

Just at this time au upcountryman stood up and bade 
them all be quiet 

Ndkamal now dared not adr anyone else. He looked 
anxiously around, when two men rose to leave, and, as 
they passed by him, one said to the other, “ Ghivinda 
Adhican has lost the charm of his nazne.” As Nilkamal 
heard that remark he thought within himself, “Ah' 
my old fnend, Govinda Adhioori. A lucky chance has 
once more put me in his way. I watch him, and 
if by any chance hia eyes meet mme, I shall give him 
^a nod of recognitian, and be will be sure to sign to me 
to come up The fellow here, who was just now in a 
passion with me, will then know what I am worth.” 
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Nilkamol watched Govinda Adhican for a long time until 
tired, he turned and twisted and coughed so os to attract 
hiB attention, and would have continued these operations 
for some time, but just then tiie play broke up, and 
there was a rush of people leaving Nilkamol then went 
up and took his seat among the players. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

lilDHUBHlTSHAX JOINS A PANCHALI PARTY 

Arrsu a few days' stay at Kalighat, Bidhubhushaa’s 
mind was made up to seek employment in a company 
of players But luck, it seemed, was against him For 
tliDUgh be tned hard to sccuie some such engagement, 
he bad nothing but disappomtmi^t'far his pams. He 
contmucd to have his meals as before,, but bis olodi^ 
wore now so dirty that he felt ashamed to go out bx thel^ 
His fnend, the guide, would have bad him fdloiV 
occupation, but he could not fancy it, for he wanted to 
do something by which he could get his living fionesUy. 

One day as Bidhubhushon was- alone mth his 
melancholy thoughts, he said to himsdf, “ What ah^ 
life is mine ^ Hard enouj^ to try, not infic^qtiiently, the 
best of US My health is impairs^ ^ damped 

by disappomtment. they not 

speak agonist end lae as VflithtesB 

as a beggar in th^eyes of dtaj^who nbver had to feel the 
pinch of hnn^ I But whei^ae become of poor Nil* 
kamal ? How atronge was the oiicumstance that caused 
our separation 1' Poor Sorala * had she been monied 
to another, she might have been happier.” The 
thought of hiB wife moved him deeply; tears gushed 

av I 
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down hiB cheeks But soon his looks changed to an 
expression of anger os the thought of his brother and 
BiBter-in-law crossed his mind His lips were com¬ 
pressed, his hands clenched with spasmodic violence 
His face, however, relaxed as he thought of Gadadhor 
and his mother, and then there came a smile on his 
lips 

The face is the mirror in which are reflected any feelings 
that are roused m the heart 

Bidhubhushan uas so deep in his own thoughts that 
he did not notice that there was one close by w'hose 
eyes were fixed on him This man was no other than 
his fnend, the guide “You seem to be losing your 
senses'” he said, walking up to Bidliubhushaii, having 
observed fleeting expressions of gnef, anger, and pleasure 
chase one another across his face 

Bidhubhushan turned with a start “ What ^ ” 
said'he 

“ I am going to a pandtah} and 1 wish you would 
accompany me.” 

Bidhubhud^^, was qmckly ready As they walked 
together, hisib^lii&sMd, “ You want to join a company 
of players ? ” . 

“ Yes: but it to get anything, and that 

makes me feel so miserable, you know ” 

“ I tell you what,” said his fnend “ There is a 
panchah party here from our village They arc going 
to give a public performance to-night Whv, man, 
here is your chance Don’t miss it, that’s all I can tell 
you ” 

“ Miss it ? Xot I But tell me more about it ” 

'A party of singers repiOBcnUng in songs the deeds and 
amours of the pmicipal charootere m Hmdu mythology 
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Well, Iww the head of the company this morning* 
Ho belongs to our village. He wants a man who can 
play well on the ihdc I spohe to him about you If 
he hkes you, he will be glad to have you as a partner. 
‘ Bring him over as soon as possible/ were his last 
words to me when I told him that you were just the 
man for him Now, don’t miss th is oppq^umty 
Bidhubhushan wanted w^s to express his gratitude 
His looks, however, told what he could not speak They 
soon saw the head of the company, and the guide 
^^mtroduced his fnend, saying, Hero is the man I spoke 
J» you about ” 

Bidhubhushon’s clothes were so dirty that at first 
the manager looked as though he would have nothing 
to do with him But presently he put on a pleasant 
face, and said, os he reached him a d^, “ Let us see 
what you can do ” Bidhubhushan played to the best 
of his ability The headman was well pleased with his 
pciformancc, but he was rather cautious in expressing 
his opimon, and only said, looking very grave, ** I think 
you will do ” He next turned to the guide «nd 
“ Ho accepts our teims ^ 

Yes,” said Bidhubhushsn’s friend^ /*1ie ie willing to 
jom as a partner.” *. ' 

“ Well, when would you be jble to I ” the bead- 
man asked Bidhubhuahaa. ' * 

“ Just wbea you [dease,^ said Bidbubbu^an 
“ Why not now, if it suits yoq I The sooner the 
better ” 


“ I am ready,” sud Bidfaubhodtan 
Shortly after Bidhubhudtpa had joined, fortune began 
to smile on the company. Sven after two or three 
public performances the company began to be talked of 
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very highly, and thus they Treie speedily put in the \7ay 
of malong plenty of money and winning a name for 
themselves. Their fame soon spread far and wide 
Bidhubhudian was now a different man from w^hat he 
had been a short time bock His clothes were clean 
and good, and he had regained his former health and 
activity Over and above all this he hod grown to he 
very much liked and even respected by tlie partv 
But for all that his heart yearned for hi^ home 
How keenly at times he felt the separation from his 
wife and boy * A groat change had by now taken place 
in Bidhubhushan’s character His at one time fnvolo.u% 
nature bad been replaced by the staid and sober thoughts 
of the man Tlie battle of life had aged him and fonneil 
his character. To-day a young man is as gay a& a butter¬ 
fly, oaring for nothing but pleasure, to-inorrou he mav 
be sobered by some sad, unforeseen incident over which 
he has no control Bidliubhushan had had troubles 
which had moulded him anew 

As soon as Bidhubhushan had received his share of 
the first night's profits, he sent a letter and some money 
to his wiff As he never had taken any pains to wntc 
well, ho wasted a deal of paper before he could produce a 
letter to his satisfaction. The first letter he uTote w^as 
rejected because it was not neat enough The second 
also ho destroyed because he did not like the wording 
of it, a-wd tho^tbird he spoiled altogether by spilling the 
ink over it, Hie last one to which no accident had 
happened soltiflfied him. He read it from beginmng to 
end. ^l^LofW delisted his wife would be to receive his 
letter His eyes filled with tears as he thought of it 
Bidhu then proceeded to get the letter duly registered 
sbd posted. After that with what eagerness he awaited 
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a letter from his wife I He viBited the post office daily 
m the hope of hearmg from home. But when more 
than a week had pass^, and there was no letter, he b^on 
to be very uneasy. It suddenly occurred to him that 
his wife did not know how to write, but he thought again 
that his own boy might, by this time, have learnt to 
u ntc tolerably u ell 

This thought supported him Ho would rather live 
in hope than die in despair. He persistently continued 
his visits to the post office, till one day the postmaster 
said to him, “ Wo have had the receipt at last ” 

' Have you ^ ” eagerly inquired Bidhubhushan 
The postmaster showed him the receipt. In distinct 
letters there w*as the name Gopalchandra Chatterjee. 

For a while Bidhubhushan looked at the signature 
with a deep and affectionate interest Ho then asked 
the postmaster if he could part with the paper 

“ I am sorry I cannot, sir,*’ saad he. “ This receipt 
has to be kept m the office.” 

Bidhuhhushan’s eyes were once more bent upon the 
signature And when at last he took them away, his 
heart was full and he quickly brushed teWay the tears 
from his eyes He, however, felt eoqr when he left, 
saying good-bye to the postmaster. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


KEUNIOK OF D1DHUBHU5HAX AND XILEAM^ 


Thebe was a large programme of entertaigmenta at a 
religious festival held at Dcvipur, a village in the district 
of Hugh. Prom five o’clock ui the afternoon till ten 
o’clock at night there was a pancJiah The songs were 
well sung, hut what ^cit^ the loudest applause from 
all was the performance of him who played on tbo 
dhole 


The dholeman was Bidhubhushan, who was now tbo 
head of the company. 

Next there was a jattra which commenced a 
little after midmght There was a large audience 
Early m the morning Bidhubhushan and hia party 
went to hear it. They amved just as the music 
which ^fiher? m- ^ eemic character hod begun Wlien 
the band stopped/^little fellow m a satin jacket and 
pyjamas of «hiT^ stood up and exclaimed, “ Hanumaii,^ 
where ore you now f Oh ! come and help me ” He 
impersonated Kuna, and was thin and very pale, and 
apparently extremely tired. When ho had uttered 
those words, all noise was hushed into silence, and every¬ 


one was on the tiptoe of expectation to see 


Hanum^ 


^ Chief ^the monkey heroes who fought for 
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appear Hanuman, however, not mahing his appear¬ 
ance, Rama called again and again till he was hoarse, 
but there was no response. Poor Rama * he was badly 
111 need of rest But he must have hia Uanuman’s aid 
Without him the dght could not go on One of the 
pla 3 ^ers rose and quickly left to fetch Hanuman 

Now let us follow this man into the green-room and 
see what is the matter with Hanuman The man 
selected to play the part of Hanuman is no other than 
OUT daft Nilkamal, and how ho came to be hero is 
cosily told,. When he last had an interview with Govinda 
Adhicari, he had induced that gentleman to get him 
an appomtment But ho was good-for-nothing, and 
Govinda Adhicari, wisliing to be nd of him, had him 
employed where he now was Here he had a salary of 
four rupees a mouth, and was more useful in preparing 
dnttums of tobacco than m assisting at a play He had 
never taken part in a play before, but on this occasion, 
being short of hands, the manager had asked him to 
play the character of Hanuman Nilkamal was offended. 
He felt ashamed of appearing m such a part, and though 
ho had the mask and the tail on, he stood fast at the door 
of the green-room and refused to move a step further 

“ Come, come, none of your foolenes now,” said the 
manager, rather coasuigly. “ You wUl lUfKr the play if 
you persist in your 

“ What do 1 eare for that f ” said Nilkamal, “ Do 
you think I Mi going to act tbe monkey and be the 
laughing-stioA of the whole assembly ^ if I must 

play a^po^, it should be the part of a hero ” 

** Nonsense A hero or Hanuman, it is all one to a 
player Now, come along, do, and don't keep the 
audience waitmg " 
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" I would rather not stay with you,” said Nilhamal, 
being fitiU held bock by shao^, which he found it hard 
to overcome #_ ^ - 

The manager was Rama still kept calling 

for Hanuman's aid, and he felt that the aituatiou waa a 
most trymg and provoking one. At last, in the midst 
of this dilemnie!, the manager exclaimed, “ NilkamaJ, I 
will raise your jiay to five rupees.” 

Xilkamal was quick to feel the temptation, but he 
still lingered at the door as though be could hardly 
get the better of his shame. The manager and his 
men, however, soon lost all patience, and Nilkamal 
was forcibly led into the ring. “ Ah, what could kesep 
you so long, child,” said Rama, addressing Hanuman 
Haupman was about to make the answer that was put 
into hia mouth, but looking around his eyes lighted upon 
Bidhubhushan No one could be more startled at 
suddenly seeing a serpent than was Nilkamal at lh6 
sight of Bidhubhushan. Nilkamal at once thought 
that Bidhubhushan had probably heard that he had been 
found good-for-nothing by Govinda Adhican, and also 
of his present phght. No sooner hod this thought 
crossed his mind than he felt such shame and humiliation 
that he told the audience that he had never agreed to 
personate Hanuman, but hod been forced against his 
will to appear^vB such 

There waia a roar of laughter when Nilkamal said 
this. But raitjng bis v<uoe be continued, “ You don't 
believe i&6« dra, but I assure you that what I have said 
IB and neiihing but the truth Pray, don’t 

ealT me Hanuman. nune is Nilkamal.” 

A deafening Jong^ter again ; and Nilkamal sat down 
frcotrvecy vexation and shame 
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** Dear Hanuman I ” said Bama, addreasiiig Hannman. 
“ Nonsense, 1 am on honest mhabitant of RamiiAgar, 
and I want the gentlemen around to know it," said 
Nilkamal. 

“ My worthy friend, Hanuman," said Bama again, 
" be good enough to help in the fi^t ” 

" What do 1 care for your fight ^ What right have 
you, 1 say, to call me Hanuman ^ " 

The audience was greatly amused by Hanuman’a 
words, and it was now difficult to restore order By 
fiatteiy and promises of a considerable mcreaae in his 
pay, however, Hanuman was at last persuaded to help, 
but the help was nominal, and the fight was brought to 
a close by Rama dropping as he took up bis bow and 
arrow But the effect of the play hod been completely 
marred , noise and confusion prevailed, and the manager 
hod to propose that the play should be stopped. 

Accordingly, after one or two songs, the play came to 
an end. When the crowds had dispersed, Bidhubhnshon 
rose and went up to Nilkamal Nilkamal had flung 
ofiido the mask and was sullen. Hc^ have you gob 
here, Nilkamal > " said Bidhubhushao^-sitting down near 
him 

Nilkamal was offended. “ I l\aTe nothing to say to 
you, sir," he said, tumiqfj^Jlis ioro away. 

“ What have I done fd^^tfthAd'you, mScainal T " 

“ What have you done I ^ How .ODvild yon laoj^, air ? 
How could you ivlM»k|iow what t am I 
“ Oh, I couldn’t help it.” 

“ Why, I am not a mad man.” 

“Who says you ore a mad mant ^ 

” I don’t want to be among these fdk^ any longBr**’ 
said Nilkamal. 
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“ How would you like to make one among us, 
Nilkamol 1 ” said Bidhubhu^an “ We should be 
very glad to have you. But what pay do you get 
here * ” 

“ Sis rupees." Ndkamal told him what was not 
true 

Bidhubhushan, who now was the head of the company, 
said on leaving, “ Well, you shall have sis rupees a 
month Get your dues and come over with your things 
as soon as possible ’’ 

Nilkamal now unshed he hod asked for a little more, 
thinking how readily Bidhu agreed to let him have 
six rupees a month 

Seeing the manager he said, “ Let me have iny dues, 
I will not stay with joti ” 

The manager was greatly displeased with Nilkamal, 
and was not at all sorry he was going away When ho 
had got his dues, Nilkamal went and got his Addle and 
left at once to join the panchaJ% partv 

“ I bid you farewell,” said Nilkamal, os soon ns he saw 
Bidhubhushan. “ I am going off ” 

“ Going off * whither * ” 

“ Anywhere my steps may lead me to ” 

“ ^Miy, aren’t you going to join our company, 
Nilkamal f ” 

“ My miiiA'Was made up to go with you, but now I 
have changed it" 

Why. what has come over yon > ” inquired Bidhu- 
hhu^an. 

“ As I was coming here some rude boys shouted 
after me, ‘ Hanuman, Hanuman.’ 1 was so annoyed 
How I should l ik e to have given^them each a good 
tiitashing. But 1 would rather livo among strangera 
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Wbat guarantee is there you wiU not call me by 
that name if I go with you ^ ” 

“ Why, Nilkamal, you certainly should know me better 
thou to talk like that 

01), you are very good I know, but what assurance , 
have I that the others will be as good as you ? ** 

** Dc£)end on me, you have nothing to fear *’ There 
was a faint simle on Bidhubhushan's hps as he uttered 
these words Noticing this, Nilkomsl exclaimed, 

Why, now, I see what your asaurances are worth.” 

“ I didn’t say anything,” said Bidhubhushon, looking 
as Bonous as he could 

I cannot boar being made game of in that way 
Come, Will you promise never to coll mo by that 
name ^ ” 

“ I do promise you that ” 

“ But that's not all, you must get your men to 
promise it too ” 

” Well, that’s cosily done ” And Bidhubhushan rose 
and left him Nilkamal now bethought himself of his 
favourite song, wduch he kept humming to himself till 
Bidhubhushon returned. And then, without leaving oiT 
Binging, he asked him by signs if it was oil nght 

Bidhubhuahan looked at him with a smile to find him 
in such good spirits Ndkamal, however, was quickly 
offended “ You can’t blame me» Nilkamal,” said 
Bidhubhuahan 

“ Why ? ” asked Nilkamal. 

“ Do you know what that song refers to ! 

“ No, and I don’t care ” 

“ Don’t be offended, Nilkamal. I will tell you. 
When Bamchaiidra fought his enemy, Ravana, who was 
mvincible in arms, he wanted to invoke tlie aid of 
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Dufga, and sent foxth Hanamon to fetch blue lotuses 
to offer her in worship The song has reference to 
that.” 

“ Oh, I see, I see,” cxclanncd Nilkamol, “ I will not 
sing that song any more. But i\hat success had you 
with the men, my fnend * ” 

Oh, I easily got them to promise ” 

“ And 1 promise never to hare anything more to do 
with that song,” said Nilkainal, looking very serious. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" VHTAT HAS SYAMA DONE T ” 

After Bidliubliushan’s departure from home four 
years passed, during which Saxala never for a moment 
forgot her husband Days passed, weeks passed, 
months passed, and great nns her concern for Bidhu- 
bhushan One, two, three months, and finally four 
years had rolled avray without even a word from him 
111 whom all her happiness was centered. ISflany a time 
and oft Sarala had knelt before the guardian deities of 
the village to pray for the welfare of her dear husband 
How many sleepless nights hod she spent i What a 
profusion of tears had she shod' This had gone on 
for a long time, but at lost her health gave way. And 
then on unwillingness to move due to a dtill and de¬ 
pressing foelmg of lassitude, possessed Jbeir. She was 
frequently to be seen sitting by hers^^p^ picture of 
utter hopelessness Her B]^petite and she 

scarcely had any sleeps wb mght. ati night, even 

in the very depth of winter, she was bathed^ in .perspira¬ 
tion, the sheets being wet with it But to say, 

the more she sank, as if under a load of weariness, the 
lovelier seemed her sweet face Though she looked 
well in the mornings, later m the afternoon her face 
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was all in a glow, the eyes looking bnght and foven^. 
SloAvly but surely Sarala was going into a consumption. 

When they had nearly exhausted the savings of 
Syama, Sarala was very much concerned. With the 
anxiety in her heart, cnting into her vitals, and with 
Want for her companion, she grew from bad to worso 
till she was too weak to bear the least exertion of any 
sort Then was it that Syama became as a mother to 
Sarala and her child. Each morning, as soon as she was 
up, her first care was to make them as comfortable as 
she could, and then she went out in the neighbourhood 
to earn food for both mother and cluld When she hod 
fed them, she would go out again to have her own meal 
Thus did she manage to save the mother and child from 
starvation 

SaAxbliushan was now hving comfortably with his 
family in his new house Since nio-'ing to it, imme¬ 
diately after its completion, Sarala had often had to stay 
alone in the old house, and at first was not at all afraid 
But when at last she harl grown so u cak as to bo confined 
to her bed, a vague superstitious fear laid hold of her. 
She fancied she saw a figure approach lier bed and look 
on her with a frown Her weak, unsteady head con¬ 
jured up other fnghtfid visions before her eyes, and she 
etartod in bed Gopal now never left his mother, but 
alway^:ira.tabed by her bedside, with a sod expression 

* started What did you start at, dear 

t What ails you ? ” anxiously mquired Gopal 
nothing, dear But have you been w'lth mo 
B}l*^ng f ** said Sarala 

“ Yes, dear mamma How con I leave you now 
when yon seem so unwell ^ ” 
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“How long have you been here? You won’t run 
out to play, dorbng ^ ” 

“ I never play now, ma mma ” 

At tunes Sarala’s niemoiy failed her. When she had 
i^ken tliese words she closed her eyes and seemed 
quietly to go to sleep Soon afterwards she woke up 
again with a start and began to look around eagerly 
“ What are you looking at, mamma ^ “ said Gopal 
“ Oh, nothing, my child. Have you been waiting 
here all the time ^ ’’ 

“ Yes, dear mamma I have never left your bed ” 

“ Yes, yes, 1 qmte forgot it,” said Sorala, as though 
she had been roused from a dream. “ You haven’t had 
anything to cat, dear * ’’ 

“ No, mamma, but Syama will soon be back, it is 
near time ” 

“ Such a good soul' W'hy, she seems not of this 
earth, my child Oh, uc can never repay her kindness 
Hou hard she uorks for us Out in the morning and 
hack again at noon , then out again and back at dusk 

Will you promise, Gopal-* ’’ 

“ Promise what, dear mamma * ’’ 

“That you uill never forget Syama; that you uilt 
always nso her kindly uhon I am gone from this world, 
child ? ’’ 

“ Oh, dear mamma, how could I do otherwise < She 
couldn’t be kinder if she were zoy own mother.’’ 

Sarala was deeply moved She shut her eyes while 
tears gently floued down her oheeks. Gopal afieotion- 
atoly bent over his mother and wiped the rolhng tears 
away “ Will you put the pillows one upon the other, 
darling ^ ’’ said Sarala, after a uhile. 

Gopal hud the pillow s one above the other. “ That 
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will do, dear," said his mother, as supporting herself 
on her arms die slowly raised herself to a sitting posture. 
The exertion made her breathe convulsively for over a 
minute When she had quite got over it, she wished 
her boy to sit on her lap. 

“ I oan bear it yet,” she said. “ A few days more 
and I may be deprived even of that happiness " 

Gopal moved not. With eyes looking a^ ay from her, 
which overflowed with tears, he remained perfectly 
still. His mother drew him fondly to her side, and he 
rested his head against her bosom and w'ept in silence. 

“ Don’t be concerned for me, my darhng," said Sarala, 
kissuig his tears away and trying to laugh “I shall 
soon be well How can you think, dearest, your own 
mother can leave you alone m this world ? ’’ 

These words rather mcreased his pain, and his tears 
ran the foster now\ His mother put her arms round 
him and kissed him over and over agam 
Shortly afterwards Syama returned She w^as simply 
joj'ous when for the first time for many days slie saw a 
smile on Sarala’s face “ You are much better, dear ? " 
she said, approaching her bed, and sitting dow n near it. 
“ Why, dear mistress, if you talk to Gopal and take him 
on your lap every day for a w hile I will w arrant that in 
a few days you will be your former self ogam " 

“ 1 feel much bettw to-day, Syama," said Sarala. 
“ Can any one have such a good daughter m Syama and 
such a good Iray as my own Qibpal and not feel better t " 
“ Why epealc' ysv of Syama f What has Syama 
done 1" sa&' in her usual blunt w'ay of siieaking, 

4B die Toth-wdNaio^ to the door 

" liaa''^ne more than one’s own daughter 

suolf^ Sdd Sarala. “ What more can ^yone do 1 " 
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No sooner had she spoken these words than Syama 
left the room. Syama could never stand by and hear 
herself being praised She never hked to refer to any 
act of kindness which she might do Wbat ^e gave die 
gave m private. She loved to do her w'ork m a quiet 
unostentatious way, and expected no reword for it 
Many men ore fond of making a parade of their good 
deeds They like the papera t o talk of them Such good 
deeds ore destmed to perish with the papers which 
record them O Syama, thou best of w omen, thy good 
deeds ai-e registered m heaven on impensliable paper, 
and in characters that will never fade ! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


8A8IBHUSHAN’6 NEW HOUSE 

In Saaibhushan’a new house Gadadhar had a pretty 
little outer room for his omu use The floor was covered 
mth a valuable carpet, over wluch was spread a costly 
sheet with a bolster on it. Right m front of the bolster 
uere the hookahs in their stands, the shells of i\hich 
were mounted with silver Behind the bolster and dose 
to the wall stood a clothes-horse on which hung two or 
three fine Simla cloths with coloured borders, tw'o shirts 
and one ^aif, On one side of the clothes-horse, which 
had on its under-shelf tw^o pair of shoes, w as a walking 
stick resting against the comer, and on the other side 
there w as a rough chest made of the wood of the mongo 
tree ^ 

' AVhat was the matter with Gadadhar to-day ^ Why 
was he at home at this hour ? He was one who loved 
to move in the dark He was a regular night-bird 
To-day he seemed restless and anxious—something was 
wrong, Sittiz^ or standing or l 3 ung down he could hardly 
remain izs tbe-aeme position for five minutes Now ho 
sa|) down, now he rose again and paced impatiently 
up and down the room He kept putting his head out 
of the window and looking up and down the path as 
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though he expected some one. No one, however, 
appeared. “Hang this businesB,*' he said to himself, 
08 he stepped up to the cbthes-horse, and taking down 
a cloth and a shirt, put them on, and then opened 
the chest and took out a bottle and a glass. Pouring 
some of the contents of the bottle mto the gloss, he 
drank it ofi at once, makv)g a wry face as be did so. 
“ That wretched Bamdhan I I asked for brandy and 
he has sent me rum,” he muttered between his teeth, 
as he put the glass aside But did he stop there, because 
it w as rum and not brandy < No He poured out some 
more of the hquor, and mixing it up w ith a little water, 
took it Then he took a third and a fourth glass He 
felt that it M as quite enough for the present, so ho corked 
the bottle ogam, but, before puttmg it away, he held 
it against the light and said, “ There is still enough left.” 
He then took his scarf and left, stick in hand. 

Qadadhar’s room commumcated with that of Sasi- 
bhushan In a rich man’s family, the relations of the 
master of the house, even the most worthless of them, 
are all persona of importance. As Gadadhar went on, 
a man come up and humbly begged a favour of him 
He, however, dismissed him, saymg that, as he was very 
busy, he must call anotiier time. He had not walked 
many paces when he met the man he had been most 
eagerly expecting, coming up the pathway “ Hallo * 
Karnes babu,” cned Gadadhar, coming quickly up to 
him. “ Eight glad am I that you have kept your 
promise ” 

” When I gave you my word, I meant keep it, 
you know,” said Rames 

Gadadhar led Barnes into his sitting-room. Opening 
the chest he poured out some more of the liquor and 
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banded it to Bamea, after diluting it, as before, with a 
little water. 

“ What IS it ^ ” asked Barnes, taking the glass m his 
hand 

“ Bum,” said Godadhar 
** You have put u'ater m it * ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ Then you had better take it yourself,” said Barnes, 
handing back the glass “ 1 will take it raw. AVc, 
police olBccrs always take it that way you know.” 

Godadhar drank that glass himself Barnes then 
poured out some of the liquor for himsc^lf and took it 
raw 

As Godadhar was about to replace the bottle and the 
glass in the chest, Raines said, AVhy are you putting 
them away, do you Ansb me to say good-bje ^ ” 

“ Oh, no,” said Godadhar, laughing “ But there 
IS no harm m usmg a little j)recaution, I think We 
can take them out again when mc want them ” 

” Well, you may do as you like But let me have 
another glass before ^ou put away the bottle ” 

Suiting the action to the word Raines filled a second 
glass for himself and drank it 

” Now let ua come to the point,” said Godadhar, 
replacing the bottle and the glass and shutting up the 
chest 

“ Well, we, police oflicers, are men of few words ” 
Godadhar was somewhat offended It is too bad of 
you,” he said “ You want to be on the safe side and 
yet have the lion’s share ? That’s not fair ” 

“ Fair or not fair I must have two-thirda of the 
money,” said Barnes ” And I am sure, if 1 choose 
to teU the lad’s mother, she will not mind my having 
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■whatever I like to fafr. They are m snoh distress 
that any sum^ however smaU, will be most welooi^e to 
them ” 

“ Oh, oortdnly,” smd Godadhar “ But really that 
letter has damped my spints Wlicn last there came a 
registered letter, the postman, on delivering it to me, 
inquired w'hat relation I was to the sender of it I 
said, * I am his younger brother ’ Now, just think of 
all 1 have done I have lied, I have forged, and it is 
hard that you who have done none of these things must 
have tTvo-thirrls of the money ” 

“ True, you have hed and forged , but who put the 
idc^a into your head, I want to know,** said Barnes 
“ Not yon, I will suear ^Vhcn I showed the first 
registered letter to my sister it was she who advised me 
to keep it and sign Iho receipt ” 

“ But Mho advised 3’ou not to sign your oAvn name 
but put Gopal's instead, so as to make the postman 
think that you wore the identical iierson to wlioni the 
letter was addressed ^ ” 

Tt was you, I admit,” said Gadadhar, “ but if I 
had never consulted you, y^ou would never have knoivn 
Quythmg about it ” 

“ No , but it uas very fortunate you consulted me, 
for if 3*ou had signed yonr awn name, the police would 
have arrested j^ou long ago ” 

“ But for all that, you must admit that your demand 
is most unreasonable You sec, if you have four hundred 
rupees out of six, I have only two hundred left And 
then there is half of it to go to my sister. Do you think 
I would have cared to run such a nek aa that for a 
hundred rupees ^ ” 

“ I won’t have anything,” said Rames, rising and 
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pretending to be angiy. “ Let all the money, that you 
and I have got, be put together and mode over to Qopal's 
mother.” 

“ A very good idea,” said Gadadhar, laughing. “ But 
there is no hurry about that, I suppose Come, sit 
do^ra, old boy, we must fimsh that bottle ” 

Barnes sat down Now let us leave him and his 
most worthy fnend and see what had been the fate of 
Bidhubhushan’s registered letters. Bidhubhushan’s in¬ 
tention was not to return home until he had earned 
enough money to make his family comfortable From 
time to time he had sent remittances to his uife, and he 
naturally thought that they had reached her all nght 
when he saw what he beheved to be bis own bo>’s 
signature on the receipt. He thought it possible that 
his boy had not yet learnt how to wntc a letter, though 
he might have been taught to write his ow'n name To 
this rather than anything else he ascribed his wofe’s 
silence 

Bidhubhushan’s first roistered letter fell into 
Gadodhar’s hands. This worthy gentleman broke it 
open, and, on finding currency notes m it, went to his 
Bister, who advised him to keep the letter and sign the 
receipt. Gadadhar came away, thinking he would sign 
his own name, but on meeting Barnes, who had just 
come to pay a visit, he took hmi aside to consult him on 
the matter. Baines showed how very foohsh it would 
be to sign his own name, and advised him to put Gopal’s 
instead. 

Barnes often bragged of his shrewdness as a pohee 
officer. -And well he might do so; for though, after 
the oommiasion of the above mentioned crime he seemed 
to be on very intimate terms with Gadadhar, yet he was 
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duewd enough to talk very guaidedly to Imn in com¬ 
pany. 

Every time a registered letter came from Bidhu- 
bhushan, Gadadhar mterc^ted it. “ We are now 
living m that house,” he said to the iiostman one day, 
pomting to Sasibhuahan’s new house, to which they had 
recently removed As the office of the postmaster, who 
also had to do the duties of a pound-keeper, was within 
the confines of the police station, Barnes, being on the 
lookout for a registered letter from Bidhubhushan, was 
sure to know when one came from hnn 
Hitherto Gadadhar and Barnes had had equal shares 
of the misgotten money. 

In his last letter Bidhubhushan had said that he was 
going to come home very soon. On receivmg the letter 
in the morning, Gadadhar opened it at once, and, as he 
read it, his countenance fell and his hand trembled 
visibly This naturally led the postman to suspect 
that the letter contained some bad nows So he asked 
Gadadhar, saying, “ Who is this letter from, Gopal 
babu ^ ” My father,” replied Gadadhar 

” No bad news, I hope ^ ” again asked the postman 
“ No,” said Gadadhar, without lookmg up. 

Gadadhar qmckly found Barnes and showed him the 
letter When Barnes had seen it, hke tho scoundrel 
ho was, he seized the opportumty to work on Gadadhar’s 
fears by threatemng to betray him if he did not have two 
hundred rupees more 

Gadadhar was offended “ Pay you two hundred 
rupees < ” he said “ Why, aren’t you- m it t "You are 
as much concerned in this busmess as I am." «•, 

“ Absurd I I never received any money.’* 

“ O Barnes babu, what is this you say' ” esdeimed 
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Gadadhar, in astonishment Do you say you had no 
share of the money I ” 

“ Have you any -witness to prove it * ” 

“ Witness ^ Witness, I I will swear in court that 
you had a half share of the money " 

“ You are the defendant Your evidence is w^orth- 
less/' said Barnes, with the cool composure of a police 
officer 

Gadadhar now began to feel like a lost man 
Barnes had already hod half of the stolen money, 
amounting to six hundred rupees And now he wanted 
another two hundred After many cntreatic'^, hoivcver, 
Gadadhar got him to come down to one hundred 
On leaving, Gadadhar hod asked Baines to him 
m the afternoon Rames had said, assuniing a look of 
gravity, that he urould try to come if he had leisure 
After returning home, Gadadhar sent to Ramos 
almost every hour requesting him to come as soon as he 
could Banies, however, nevci apiicaitHl till it was near 
dark Gadadhar had taken care to provide himself 
with a bottle of hquor for the entc^rtninment of his 
fnend Ho had sent for brnndv, but, as Ramdlian had 
none, had got a bottle of mm instead 
Now, as we have said, when Ifnmcs rosc‘, pretending 
he w^as offended, Gadadhar persuaded him to sit down, 
saying that they must fimsh the bottle. Barnes sat 
down, but refused to take a third glass when it was 
offered him, on the pica of his having much work to do, 
though, as he said, he might wait a little longer if 
Gadadhar would keep his word 
Gadadhar vrrapped his poxia ^ round Ramos’s hands, 

^ The holy thread or badge of honour ^om by Brahmans and 
other high caste Hindus 
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and in a tone of deep distress begged that ho would 
not press hiin for the money, as his sister having got 
all there was, it would be very hard to get anything out 
of her Having thus made an appeal to his kindness 
ho abruptly let go his hands and falling on his knees 
caught hold of his feet, crying convulsively like a child 

“ For shame, let go my feet, Gododhar bahu,” said 
Kaincs, nothing moved by his tears “ Remember, sir, 
I am a police officer, and there is no putting me off with 
such excuses as these Come, quit hold of my feet or 
I will tell all ” 

Gadadhar seenicd to pay no heed to his words He 
still clung to his feet while his face was bathed m tears, 
“Are }ou so hard-hearted that nothing can move 
you ? ” he said after a httle while “ Oh, be not hard 
upon me • ” 

Rallies was not one to be put off in that way But 
he said nothing, and Gadadhar, taking bis silence as a 
*iigu of his being disjKiscd to be kind quitted hold of his 
feet, and getting on his legs agam, said, “ I throw myself 
upon your mercy ” 

“Nonsense,'* said Rames “I want the cash—one 
hundred rupees ’* 

“ Why9 you arc the most cruel and hard-hearted man 
I have over seen ** 

“ Perhaps I am,** said Rames. Gadadhar felt that 
it w as useless to urge him any more , so telling his fnend 
to w'ait, he stepped into the house 

“ The wretch • *’ said Rames to hunself, “ to live on 
altogether worthless life at the expense of fais brother-in- 
law, and be always on the look-out for some mischief to 
bo up to But I won’t stop hero I will boo him go to 
jail Yes, prison will take all the memment out of him/’ 
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In about half an hour Gadadhar returned. 

“ Well, what euccess ? ” inquired Rames. 

“ Didn’t 1 tell you it was not easy to get anything out 
of her * ” 

“ 1 don’t want to listen to your nonsense I want 
to know if she has agreed to pay the money I cannot 
afford to wait any longer Do you know that you are 
robbmg the police while you detain me hero i ” 

“ I know I have had great difficulty in persuading her 
to give the money She would not consent to pay' more 
than fifty' rupees , but by many entreaties I got her at 
last to comply with my request She has agreed to 
pay a hundred and one rupees, one rupee, you know, 
being the price of that bottle of rum ” 

“ Go and brmg the money then ” 

“ Not to-day,” said Gadadhar “ You will have it 
to-morrow ” 

“That’s no good. To speak the truth I tremble 
at the very thought of that letter I shouldn't at all 
wonder if you or both of us have to go to jail I, how¬ 
ever, thmk 1 shall get off scot-free myself if I go and 
inform the pohee now, but I won’t do that, because os a 
fnend I do not wish to get yon into any senous trouble 
But if it were not yon I would not take less than five 
hundred rupees to hdd my tongue about it And what 
are you to pay ^ Only a hundred rupees more And 
you talk of putting it off until to-morrow ' ” 

Gadadhar made no answer, but rose as if mechamcally, 
and went mto the house. In an hour he returned with 
one hundred rupees, which be put mto Barnes’s hand 
Having received the money Rames rose and left him 
in haste. 



CHAPTER XXVTI 

BIDHUBHU'SHAN RETURNS HOME 

It was a qiuet but rather unpleasant evening about 
the middle of August For seven days in succession 
there had been continual rain, and now it was dnzzhng 
The road was covered with mud and filled with ruts 
containing dirty water. Let a wayfarer carelessly tread 
upon one of them and the water would shoot up as 
a squirt and soil his clothes There w'as m the au 
*a stench of decayed leaves where the trees were growing 
rather thick on the road-aide The smoke of houses 
standmg at a httle distance was rising among the foliage 
Here and there hght gbmmered, and mdicated the 
approach of dusk The mosquitoes and other insects 
were on the wing, and the cioakmf of the frogs was 
almost deafemng Tliere was not a stray sheep or cow 
to be seen, and very few men were jtimng 
^ At this time two travellers were moving slowly in 
the direction of Knshnagar. Each earned a small 
bag m hiB left hand, and in his nght hand an umbrella 
to protect Him from the ram They had no shoes on 
their feet, but they had shirts on, and theirvssarves were 
wrapped round their heads in the shape of a^pugree 
They trudged on, one keepmg before, and the othei 
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just behind They had walked several miles and were 
tired, and particularly so was the one that walked 
behind, as could be seen by bis weary gait Night over¬ 
took them os they entered a village “Let us stop hero 
for to-night/’ said the one that walked before, to his 
companion These words were spoken in a lo^ cautious 
tone as if the speaker was afraid of something The 
reader, of course, need not be told that the speaker is 
Nilkamal, and the person to whom these words were 
addressed is our friend, Bidhubhnshan 

Not receiving any answer, he said again, “ It is not 
advisable, my friend, to travel in the night, and specially 
when the Ihirga pvja festival is at hand, when one dn<'s 
not feel quite so safe on the road Come lot us find a 
place where we can rest for to-niglit, for we can get up 
before daybreak to-morrow and be off 

“ Why, Nilkamal,” said Bidhu, “ you were not afraid 
of anything before ” 

“ No, but now’ I am worth something ” 

“ We arc near Hunskhali, ’ ^ald Biclhu , “ and our 
village IS only about two luilob from there Let us go on 
1 say, for depend on it, there is no fear of our being 
robbed on the rood near Knshnagar ” 

“ Let US go on then,” eaid Nilkamal, rather reluctantly. 
Bidhu took the lead, and Nilkamal followed with some 
hesitation. A little way on Bidhu said, pointing with 
his finger, “ Do you rcmemlicr that tree, Nilkamal * 
It waa there I mode your acquaintance ” 

Ah, my fnend, it reminds me of my days of 
trouble ” 

As they came to the tree, Bidhu said, “ Let us rest hero 
for a bttle tune ” 

They sat down under the tree. “ You sit just where 
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you Bat before/’ said Nilkamal to Bidbu “ I remember 
you got fnghtened at the sight of me ” 

Bidhu looked round and sighed Four years had 
passed since he had first sat m this lonely place, and felt 
like one cast adnft upon the world What a temble 
timer ho had gone through since his separation from his 
brother * What a gay jolly follow he had been when 
he lived \\*ith Ins brother, and when his brother was 
kind to him Since then he had experienced the brunt 
of life’s battles He had been through troubles that had 
given a very different mould to his character. 

Nilkamal got a ckillum of tobacco ready Take a 
smoke, my fnend,” he said, as he handed it to Bidhu 
When their legs were sufi&cicntly rested, they got on 
their wa\ again.' 

Pidturc to yourself a man, who has been away from 
home for four years and is about to be reumted with 
those who ore dcorcbt to him on earth His face is 
lighted up in joy as he hopes to find them all safe and 
bound Again it suddenly becomes overcast as he 
grouB apprehensive lest any evil may have befallen 
thorn Bidhubhushan’s heart leq^ped with joy as ho 
approached his native village. But at the same moment 
he anxiously asked himself, Is Sarala well ? May be,” 

he thought agam, “ she is dangerously ill May be- 

but that thought ho could not bear. When he came 
and stood before his own jKitcmal house at last, he was 
struck by a sort of gloomy stillness reigning over it 
Four years ago it was full of noise, when there were 
more heads than could bo convemently acoommodatod 
in the house Now it looked so dark and gloomy that 
hiB mmd misgave him cruelly He sank down on tha 
ground. Call, Nilkamal,” he faltered “ Who is 
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there t" Nilkom^ cried, Btsnding at the door and knock-^ 
mg No answer, and the stillness that prevailed seemed 
only the more stnkmg “ Oh, what means this silence, 
Nilkamal! ” exclaimed Bidhu, as if he dared not give 
utterance to his worst suspicion. Nilkamal knocked 
and called agam “ Who is there ^ ” inquired a V’oice 
from within It was the voice of Syama, who now 
walked up to the door and again mquired, “ Who are 
you knockmg at tHc door at this late hour of the night ? ” 
“ Gome out and see,” said Nilkamal Syama opened 
the door cautiously, and saw two persons, one sitting 
on the ground, and the other standmg close by the 
door. 

“ All well, Syama < ” inquired Bidhu, picking up 
couiige 

Syama instantly knew the speaker by his voice 
Struck with sudden surpnse and emotion she cned, 
“ Oh, master, is it you > where have you come from * ” 
“ Hush * Tell me, arc all well ^ ” said Bidhu 
Syama paused for a moment “ Yes, we Uve, but 
where hare you come from ? ” she said 
“ Oh, thank God' ” said Bidhu, nsing to his feet 
and drawing a long deep breath of relief “ But why 
do you ask where I have come from ? Did you not 
receive the letters I sent you * ” 

“Not a line from >oa since you went from here,” 
said Syama. “ And mistress, poor #ear creature—she 
IS almost reduced to the verge of death owing to her 
anxiety for you ” 

“ And how is Gopal * ” 

“ He is well Such a good dear' ” 

“ Then let us go into the house ” 

“No, you must wait hero while I go and prepare 
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her,” said Syama “ For if you go and see her withonfc 
waming, the excitement may make her%int away.” 

“ 0 Syama, is Sarala so very weak 1 ” 

“ Too weak, indeed,” said Syama. And she left them 
at the door and went in again. 

Bidhubhnshan felt a secret pleasure when he heard 
that Saiala’s condition was due to her concern for him. 
Alas > how httle he dreamed that her anxiety, eating 
into her vitals, had led her gradually td become a prey 
to consumption. 

In about half an hour Syama returned. Bidhu- 
bhushan followed her in What happy moments were 
those to him' All the way, and up to the door of 
Sarola’s bedroom he wore a smile on bis face, but just 
as he entered the room he sank down as one struck by 
a heavy blow. Sarala was worn to a ^adow. Yet 
she had found strength enough to sit up in bed when 
she whs told of Bidhubhu&han’s return home “ You 
have come, end I am so happy,” die said, with a sweet 
smile. 

“ 0 Sarala,” said Bidhu, his feehngs giving a hoorse- 
ifess to his voice, “it was the sweet dear thought of 
you that cheered mo and helped me to bear up under 
all trials, it has been, as it were, the sustaining food of 
my existence dunng the long years of my absence from 
‘ home But how worn out and altered you are' I 
had not the most distant thought of findmg you reduced 
to this I ” 

Sarala smiled and said, “ Now I shall soon recover.” 
As she was tired of sitting up, Syama smoothed her 
pillow and helped her to lie down agam, when she 
rearranged her hair, tying it in a knot 

Next mormng Sarala felt so refreshed and easy thaih 
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she was able to leave her bod, and Syama was simply 
overjoyed to see it She was convinced that nothing 
senous was the matter with her, and that she would 
soon recover “ Why, you see,' mistress, my prediction 
has come true,” said Syama to Sarala 

“ What prediction, Syama ^ ” asked Sarala, with a 
smile 

“Why, I said you would be all right when master 
came home ” 

“ You are so very good,” isaul Sarala “ Whatever 
you say seems to come true ” 

She had hardly said this w'hcn Syama made an excuse 
to leave the house For Syama never liked to hear 
herself praised. 

In the mght Bidhubhushan could hardly get any sleep 
because of the concern he felt for his wife, and it was nut 
until morning that he fell asleep When he got out of 
bed it was late, and the sun was sliimng bnglitty, and 
Sj’ama w^as busy getting things ready for use in tlio 
kitchen Hia joy knew no bounds w'hen he found his 
wife up from bed, and looking so easy and cheerful. 
Though a frail ghost of her former self, indeed, Sarala 
moved with such ease and talked with such cheerfulness 
that there seemed to be no doubt that in a short tunc 
she would be herself again She offered to prepare the 
meal, but Syama would not listen to it for a moment, 
and said she would call m Granny Digambaii 
“ Will she come ^ ” said Sarala 
“ Of course she will,” said Syama. And she said 
again, “ What do wo care now ^ What can’t money 
buy ^ ” 

When Digamban knew that Bidhubhushan had 
come home, and was now worth something, she readily 
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came away vnth. Syama, without waiting to be asked 
twice Seeing Sarala she said, “ You are bo leducedi 
Sarala, and you never let me hear a word of it t ” 
Sarala only smiled and said nothing. 

Soon there was the rumour ^i the village that Bidhu- 
bhushan had come home with plenty of money Every¬ 
one now wanted to sec him To him went his nmghbourB 
and hi8 former associates. To him also came those who 
had never condescended to exchange a word with him 
in his da^^s of want and pnvation Even Gadadhar- 
chaiidra was not behmdhand In fact, everyone now 
seemed anxious to gain the fnendship of the man for 
whom they had never cared before 
The day passed iii converaation , and at dusk Bidhu- 
bhushan rose to go to his wife 

In the morning Sarala had fotmd such strength that 
she fancied she was as well as ever The whole mommg 
she was bu^ doing this, that, and the other thing; 
but afterwards she got tired, and soon felt such languor 
and relaxation of the limbs that she was obliged to take 
to her bed Syama now never attended to anything 
without keeping her eyes constantly upon Sarala, she 
immediately went to her and said, “ What ails you now, 
dear mistress ? Why have you lain down again ^ 

** I got no sleep lost night, Syama I feel so drowsy 
now.” And she turned upon her side and composed 
herself to sleep 

After a time Syama went again to the bedside of 
Sarala' She was sleeping, sleeping as peacefully as a 
child On her seme brow there was not a trace of 
anxiety Though she was so tembly reduced, and you 
could count her nbs with your finger, yet how sweet 
was the expression of her face m sle^ There had been 
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plenty of rain and the oir was quite cool, yet she per- 
spiied copiously Syama nibbed her hand clean , then 
stooping she gently felt her forehead. It iias cold 
as ice Sarala started, and fcanng that she might wake 
her, Syama left the rooiuawith a noiseless tread “ The 
air is quite cool, and still she is covered with sweat * ” 
said Syama to herself But she thought again that it 
might be due to her having been busy, and hoped she 
would feel refreshed after her sleep 
Night approached, but Sarala slept on “ She is 
still asleep ^ ” Bidhubhushan asked Syama as he 
came in “ Yes,” said Sj'aroa Bidhubhushan looked 
rather concerned He walked up, and, sitting down 
by the bedside of Sarala, felt her forehead Oh, how 
cold it was Bidhubhushan was frightened “ Sarala, 
Sarala,” he called out m great concern 
She opened her eyes “ Who are you t ” she said, 
looking strangely at Bidhubhushan As Bidhubhushan 
was about to speak, she said again, “ Yes, yes, I know 
you. You have come to take my darling • But you 
shall not have him No, you shall not, but 1 shall 
come ” And she shut her eyes again 
Sarala was delirious. Bidhubhushan was alarmed 
“ Sarala, Sarala,” he now called a little louder, bending 
over her, and again feeling her skin, which felt like ice. 

“ Why do you disturb me so < I shall come, I shall 
come presently,” she said, opening her eyes, only to shut 
them again the next moment 
Bidhubhushan left the room, W'ceping “ 0 Syama,” 
he cried, hastily appearing before her, ” Sarala is so 
very bad just now, and I so afraid. Hasten to her, 
T must run for a doctor ” ^ 

Syama at once bounded to the bedside of Sarala 
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Oh, my fi-weet one * " she exolumed, “ my most loving 
mistress! vrhat has made yon so ill agam ? You looked 
BO well this mommg Open, your eyes, won’t you ? 
Won’t you talk to your own Syama ^ ” But Saiola 
heard her not Sho lay pei^octly Btill, as if wrapt in 
one of her sweet slumbers A faded flower Syama 
could not but notice the striking contrast between the 
sweet expression of her face and the wasted condition 
of her limbs Sitting down at the foot of the bed and 
weopmg ailcutly she gently rubbed her mistress’s feet, 
bolding them on her lap. 

Gopal was not in He had gone to play with Bhuban, 
dehghted to find his mother looking so much better 
after bemg ill so long As Bidhubhushan hastened for 
the doctor, he turned out of his way to go and inform 
Bhuban’a mother of the state Sarala was in, and to ask 
her to keep Gopal at their house for that night. 

In about an hour and a half Bidhubhushan returned 
with a doctor from a neighbouring village. He was 
known to be the best medical man for several miles 
round, and to have a kind heart On his arrival the 
doctor at once gave the patient a stimulant. Sitting 
down by Sorala's bedside be at ODoe proceeded to ac¬ 
quaint himself ^Tith the particulars of her illness. This 
done he proceeded, watch in hand, to examine her pulse 
Next he set about the examination of her chest and 
Bides, while Bidhubhu^an was kept in dreadful sus¬ 
pense. “ What do you think of her, sir 1 ” he adred, 
w'ben the doctor hod done. 

“ She has a fatal disease,” said the doctor, paudng a 
moment ** Consumption. It cannot be owed, at 
least I have never yet seen it cured, and I have been 
practising these thirty years or so The patient seema 
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to have had this disease for four or Gve ye^rs. If she 
had had proper medical aid m time there might have 
been Bome chance of her hving a'year or two more, but 
that is a mere conjecture In consumption there is 
no knowing when death may happen Although she 
IS BO bod now, yet no one knows whether she may not 
hve five or six months longer But, in her preiKHit 
state, it seems next door to Impossible I am afraid 
she will not live out the night That she was so easy 
all the morning was due only to joy at your return homo 
after such a long absence She might have lived a liltlc 
longer if ^ou had not come home now In a case of 
consumption such as this, the n^aetion, after any very 
great excitement, often hobtens the end But even if 
sh<. live out the night, it is certam she will not hve 
Jong after it ” 

What Bidhubhushan heard was enough to laccratt^ 
his heart “ Alas ^ I am the cause of her death,” ho 
exclaimed, bursting into tears 

“ Oh, this won’t do,” said the doctor “ You must 
stop weeping, sir, or you must leave the room AMiile 
there is life there is hope But if you don't keep quiet 
there will be no chance for her ” 

“ Oh, I shall keep quiet, sir,” he said, speaking in 
husky tones “ I shall not weep any more, hut the 
thought that she might have lived a little longer if I had 
never come homo—oh, that’s too much for me ” 

“ That’s a mere conjecture,** said the doctor, taking 
his hand w'lthin his ” But supposing it not to be a 
mere conjecture, isn’t it too late ^ What good is it to 
regret what cannot be redressed ^ ” 

Bidhubhushan said no more, and the doctor sat 
watching the face of Sarala. 
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After a while her lips seemed to quiver. She seemed 
faintly to ash for a little water Syaina held the glass to 
her lips, but the doctor took it from her hand. Put ting 
it aside he mode her take a second dose of the stimulant 
mixture m a htile water “ Very hot,” she said, maki ng 
a wry face 

Slowly her consciousness returned Bidhubhushon 
could no longer restrain his fcchngs, and he exclaimed, 
weepmg, “ O Sarala, you have hod a moat unhappy 
life with me ’ ” 

Sarala was fully conscious now, as people on their 
death-bed sometimes arc before they pass away “ AVhy 
do you weep ^ ” she said, looking up to Bidhubhushon’s 
face 

“ Sarala, Sarala, you are going to leave us and the 
world for ever, and 3011 ask why I am weeping'” 
exclaimed Bidhubhushan in the greatest agony of 
heart 

A celestial calm rested on the face of Sarala, which 
even moved the doctor “ My end is near,” she said, 
“ but it is not true that 1 have been unhappy A woman 
IB happy if she has a kind husband and loving children 
In niy husband and in my child I have been happy, 
as happy as One could wish to bo 1 had such concern 
w hile you were away , but now that you have come home 
1 shall die in peace ” 

‘ Don’t talk hkc that, Sarala, oh don’t, or my heart 
will break ” 

‘‘ In my last moments 1 have one request,” said 
Sarala, seizing hold of Bidhubhushan’s hand She 
turned her eyes to Syama, but her feelings choked her 
utterance Tears gushed from her eyes, and Syama 
now burst into loud sobbing. The doctor, unable to 
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keep back his teafs, covered hie eyes with his haad- 
kerchief 

Bidhubhushan’s hand 'n'as still held in Sarala’s After 
some minutes’ pause, and wben she had got over her 
emotion, she said, “ My last request is this—^be very 
kmd to Syama, and look upon her as though she were 
your own daughter.” 

“Syama is truly a daughter, nay, she is a mother 
to me,” said Bidhubhushau, speaking vehemently 
“ But for her core of us we shouldn't have been ali\ c 
now If 1 fail in my duty to her, I am a vile ungrateful 
wretch, and the curse of Heaven will be upon me ” 

He had scarcely done speaking when Syama left the 
room 

The doctor made efforts to regain his composure, 
and poured out another dose of the mixture. “ I don’t 
want it, it IS of no use,” said Sarala, turmng her face 
a little au'ay, as the doctor was about to make her take 
it 

“ Take it, Sarala, oh do,” said Bidhubhushan. “ It 
will do you good Your cose is not too serious yet ” 

“ I can feel I am going fast,” she said “ I sliould 
have been dead and gone long ago, but it was not to lie 
until I had seen you, my dear husband, once again Lot 
me see my child at my death ” 

Bidhubhushan looked^igmlicantly at the doctor, who 
said that her wishes should be complied with at once 
In a moment Sj'ama left the house and w'as gone She 
very soon returned, holding Gopal in her arms As 
she was about to set him down, “ No,” said Sarala, 
“ let him remain as he is ” Then taking Gopal’s and 
Syama’s hands m her own, she said, “ Do yon remember, 
Gopal, what you said a few days ago ^ You have a 
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true mother in S 3 'ama Be good to her. I am sure 
you will be as good as your word ” Turning to Syama 
she said, “ To me you have been a kind mother, a gentle 
daughter, and a sweet nurse Nothing can repay your 
kmdness But, 0 Syama, iny child—my own Gopal I 
give to you, he is yours ” 

As she spoke her last words, her eyes quickly turned 
in her head The house was filled with loud and 
piercing wails. For a moment life flickered in her eyes 
and then they were closed m death for ever 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS 

Stef by atep Saaibbuahan had nsen to the highest post 
in his master’s gift Ho looked do^'V7l from his exalted 
position and felt himself at the height of his glor}. In 
his master’s eye ho was as trustworthy as he was 
intelligent. The master spent hia time Mith his boon 
companions In fact, while he had his fiw hundreds 
a month to spend in dnnk and dressing, he cared not to 
trouble his head about anything 
How true IS the saying there is no uiiiiiixeil good in 
the world Raised to the highest jiust, Sasibhuslmn 
made enemies around him Those under him, who hod 
wished to see him in his present dignity and voted for 
him, now wanted to have him out of the u'ay His pre¬ 
decessor was a very stnet man During his incumbency 
no one would dare to givesor take a bribe, the under¬ 
lings were much in fear of the watchful eie of the 
devoan, and did not dare to neglect their legitimate 
duties or do them in a perfunctory way But was 
not Sasibhushan a fellow servant with them ^ Was 
it not more than probable that he would bo very 
indulgent towards his subordinates to become the 
deuxM^ So mdeod they thought and hoped But 
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when he did become head of the office, it made no 
difierenco to them He chose to be as stnct as his 
prodecesBOT hod been Then it was that they became 
ins enemies and wanted to be nd of him 
Accordingly the subordinates met together one day 
to decide upon the best course of getting nd of the 
dewan Several plans were discussed and rejected At 
V Bamsiindar, the cashier, said, “ Let a manager be 
appolMed, and then Sosi babu will find the place too hot 
for him That’s what I think We can induce the old 
lady to apply for a manager on the express grounds that 
the estate is not managed as it should be, and that the 
master has lost his head by too much indulgence m 
drinking ” 

The suggestion was appioved by all. There was, 
however, the head accountant, who did not quite relish 
this idea “ I am afnud,” he said, " if a manager be 
appointed, there will bo very few chances of our makin g 
even what little we arc now able to get ” 

This Silenced them all But Ramsiiiidar said, You 
n(‘od have no fear on that score On the contrary we 
may hope to fare better under a manager Figures 
correct, and cosh all nght—that’s all he would want 
to see He will not be half as particular as Sasibhushau 
IS, you may depend on that.” 

He spoke w ith such on oir of^confidence that they all 
agreed to adopt the course he recommended, and so 
they dissolved the meeting and went home. 

Bidhubhushan, as might be expected, took the death 
of hiB wife very much to heart. A gloom was cast on 
his features Ho avoided company and kept indoors. 
Sometimes he would shut himself up in his room and 
freely mdulge m his gnef. Syama never liked him to be 
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alone, and at times she would get Gopal to stay near his 
father But if he was out, she herself would sit near him 
and converse with him One day as Syama sat by, 
talking of this, that, and the other thing, Bidhubhushan 
said, “ You received not one of the letters I sent you ?” 

“ No, not one,” she said 

“ Then who received m}’ registered letters * ” 

“ Gadadhar received some registered letters,” said 
Syama 

“ What > Gadadhar * Who were the}' from * ” 

“ From his maternal uncle, at least he told us so.” 

“ Oh, the scoundrel' ” exclaimed Bidhubhushan, 
rising abruptly and making towards the door “ The 
rogue * The ugly rascal has been intercepting my 
letters There is no doubt he has stolen my money ” 
And on. he rushed with a madman's fury Syama, 
unable to see how Gadadhar could intercept his letters, 
quickly hastened after him She called to him, entreat¬ 
ing him to stop, but he would not listen to her, and was 
soon off. 

Bidhubhushan went straight to the post office Seeing 
the postmaster, he questioned if he had had any registered 
letters to the address of one named Gopalchandra 
Chatter] cc 

” Yes,” said the postmaster 

“ To whom were the letters delivered * ” demanded 
Bidhubhi^han 

“ To the addressee, of course Do you want to look 
at his signature on the receipt ^ ” 

“ No, not ]ust now, I am in haste But will you 
please order the postman to go with me and pomt out 
the man to whom he debvered the registered letters ? " 

The postmaster ordered the postman to go with 
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Bidhiibhuahan After walking a bttle distance the post¬ 
man tinned in the direction of Sasibhoshan’a house 
“ There is no doubt about it," said Bidhubhushan to 
himself And descnbmg Gadadhar, he said, “You 
mean this fellow, do you ^ ” 

“ Indeed, sir, I do," said the postman. 

“Well, you must know that the letters were not 
delivered to the addressee But you ean go now, it is 
he undoubtedly, and there is no need to identify him," 
he said, stopping near the door of Sasibhushan’s house 
“ He said he was the addressee, and I beheved him 
I am quite mnocent, sir" And the postman looked 
unplonngly up to his face 

" I hope you are, but you are not to make any noise 
about it " said Bidhubhushan “ I tell you plainly if 
the fellow escapes it will go hard with you " 

“ 1 will not breatiie a word about it, ur " And the 
postman made a resixictful bow and left him 
Bidhubhushan nest saw the police sub-inspector and 
acquainted him uith the particulars of the case 
“ It IS late now," said the pohee officer “ Gome to¬ 
morrow morning Then I will go with some of my 
men and do our duty " 

‘ In the meantime what if the fellow should escape ’" 
said Bidhubhushan 

“ Well, to prevent that I will send up four constables 
to keep watch through the night" And calling Bauies, 
he gave the order, adding that strictest silence was to be 
maintamed m order to make sure of the culprit 
“ 1 will do os you command, sir," said Barnes, as he 
moved to enter the names of four constables in the diary 
book He then sent them off on their errand after giving 
them the necessary instructions, and telhng them that 
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they mnst manage very quietly. He next began to 
think 'whether he should 'warn Godadhar of his danger. 
Bat he soon decided to leave him to his fate. 

In the midst of his fancied security Gadadhar was as 
easy m mind as any one. For three or four days after 
Bidhubhushan’s return home, however, he had lived 
in the greatest anxiety, but when a whole week had 
passed without even a whisper to show that there was 
anything in the wind, the fear of his nefarious cnnic 
being brought to light was dismissed altogether from his 
mitid and ho was again as merry os before It was to 
avoid suspicion that he hod mode a pomt of seeing 
BidhubhushaTi 

Throughout the night the constables had kept watch 
ro>''ud Saaibhushan’s house without any one of its inmates 
knowing anything Next morning as Sasibhiishan was 
about to leave the house, noticing a constable loitering 
near his door he asked what he w'nnted 
“ You will bo pleased to wait for a little time, sir,” 
said the constable “ Our babu will be here pitsently ” 
“ Your babu ' What’s his business here t ” said 
Sasibhushan, in some surpnso 
“ The long and the short of it is that Gadadhar babu 
has been intercepting letters addressed to another 
person, and we have come to arrest him, sir ” 
Sasibhushan hod heard that Gadadhar had received 
a legisfeied letter, and this he at once recalled to his 
mind. As, however, it had never roused his suspicious, 
he had never troubled to ask any questions about it 
Now when he learned the truth he grew very indignant. 
Calling Gadadhar he said, as ho gave him an angry 
look, “ Bnng me that registered letter from your uncle ” 
Gadadhar faltered. He looked from him to the con- 
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stable, the sight of whom struck him with such terror 
that he withdrew immediately, and ranmng mto the 
house, at once made towards the back-door. His mother 
and sister, seeing him run, cned, “ What’s the matter, 
Gadadhaichandra 1 W^at makes you run ^ ” Goda- 
dhar paid no heed to their words but ran qmckly past 
them They at once hastened after him to see what 
was the matter Before they eould eome up with him, 
he reached the back-door. Opening it he was just 
about to run off when he was confrontcrl by another 
constable He uttered a terrified scream and fled back 
lu terror 

“ W'hat’s the matter, Gadodharchandra ? ” cned both 
mother and daughter at once 

“ Oh, it’s aU up with me,” he cried, and fied 
precipitately to his sister’s room. They quickly saw 
what w as the matter In a httle time they went to him. 
There was Gadadhar l 3 ing on his face on the floor and 
cr 3 ing convulsively For a minute they stood looking 
on m silence, and then the mother said, “ Be comforted, 
my son , believe me, no harm will come to you ” But 
Gadadhar, crying, rolled about on the floor and refused 
comfort Just then Sasibhushan’s voice was heard 
on the stairs “ ^Vhere is that wretch * ” he cried. 
Coming quickly to him, he said m a bitterly reproachful 
tone, " What’s the good of wreeping now < You nohly 
deserve your fate That letter was from your uncle, 
w'osn’t it > You are done for, you have brought disgrace 
upon my house ” 

Pramoda and her mother were quick to feel the sting 
of Sasibhushan’s words The offence committed by 
Gadadhar was nothing in their eyes. But Sasibhushon, 
so they saad, should ccrtaonly have spared the cruel 
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words he had just spoken. “ I knew what would happen, 
Pramada,” said the worthy mother “ Yes I did That 
is why I hesitated to accept your offer to come and make 
my home with you Poor os we are 1 think we have as 
keen a sense of honour as any one has ” 

“ Drop it, mother, drop it,” said Pramada “ It is 
your destiny, you couldn’t avoid it ” 

“ What IS this nonsense ! ” cried Sasibhushan, lookmg 
at his wife. “ 1 tell you what, if you really feel any 
concern for Oadadhar, get him to put on a girl’s dress 
and let him pass for your sister. I must go and see 
if the Bub-mspector has come Maybe he is woitmg 
at this moment for me at the door So be qdtek, and 
don’t waste time m talking nonsense ” 

On coming away Sasibhushan found the police officer 
waiting as he hod expected 
“ You know on what errand we are here, sir ^ ” said 
the sub-inspector “ Oadodharebandra Chakravarti is 
a relation of yours and lives with you. We have come 
to arrest him on the grave charge of having intercepted 
some registered letters addressed to another person. 
Please bring him out or we must help ourselves ” 

“ What! search the house ' ” taid Sasibhushan. 

“ Of course, if you do not give him up peacefully, 
sir ” 

” How can you talk in this fashion, dr ^ You must 
remember that this is a respectable gentleman’s house ” 
” Bespeotable or not respectable, that’s none of out 
lookout, dr. We must do our duty ” 

” Well, you may search the house if you like, hut 
what if you don’t find him ^ ” 

The policeman looked inqumngly at Bidhubhnshan. 
“ I am sure he is within,” said Bidhubhushan. 
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Saaibhushan flung an angry look at hia brother 
Bidhubhuahan cared nothing for it. They all entered 
the house together, searching the rooms and going all 
over the house, but in vain. At lost Bidhubhushan 
said, “ We ore forgetting the kitchen ”—“ True, yes, 
we must examine that,” said the police officer. Let 
the women walk out before ua one by one while we 
stand on one side ” At first Sasibhushan objected, but 
the sub-inspector would on no account listen to him 
He was, therefore, obliged to call the women and bid 
them leave the kitchen one by one. 

Out stepped Pramada first, then, following in her 
steps, came Gadadhar in the disguise of a female, and 
next their mother, who brought up the rear. Bidhu- 
bhushan knew Gadadhar at a glance, and slyly pomted 
to him with bis finger The sub-inspector, taking the 
lunt, at once asked Saaibhushan to tell the one, who 
ualked in the middle, to stop 

Sasibhushan would have said that the person in 
question was his sister-in-law, but Pramada’s mother 
was beforehand with him Through fear she forgot 
herself and said, “ She is my eldest daughter, Gadadhar- 
chandra.” 

“ Arrest him,” cned the sub-inspector Gadadhar 
uttered a scream of horror and ran into the nearest room. 

The constables quickly followed him m and secured 
him. 

In due course Gadadhar went from the police station 
to the Magistrate’s court, and thence to the Sessions, 
where he was convicted and got fourteen years. He 
was then sent as a convict to the Andamans 

Though Gadadhar was punished, his punishment gave 
Bidhubhushan no pleasure. Indeed, he felt rather 
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fiony to think of hia fate After the death of his frife, 
his own paternal house had a dull and dreary aspect 
for him He no longer wished to live in it He often 
smarted with the recollection of the troubles Sarala 
had undergone in it Besides, his funds were nearly 
exhausted^ So one day he got together his clothes 
and a few other requisites, packed them up in his canvas 
bag, and, accompanied by his orphan boy and the good 
faithful Syama, left again for Calcutta As they knew 
very few persons in Calcutta, he was not a little cuneerned 
for his boy and Syama He was, however, soon relieved 
of his anxiety Syama ivas employed as a servant in 
a gentlemaq’s house, and here Gopal was placed m 
charge df^e kitchen It was arranged that he should 
remaiii there and prosecute his studie<i as a free student 
in the HufE school As regards Bidhubhushan, after 
a few days’ stay in Calcutta he left with a deputy 
collector for Dacca 



CHAPTER XXIX 


NILKAMAL'S RETURN HOME 

Nileamal parsed that night at Bidhubhuahan’s, and 
early next morning, before any one was stipiiu, he got 
up and left the house. On coming to the M&at near 
Ramnogor, he bought a new suit of clothes Gomg on, 
and leaving the bazaar some «ay behind, he put on his 
new garments, and felt very proud as he eyed them 
almost at every step that he took. Walkmg leisurely 
he got home at about meal-time 

His mother and brothers, knowing him at onod by 
his voice, came running to meet him The mother 
w'cpt aloud and the brothers shed tears, for their joy 
was most unexpected, as they had long d6B^)aired of 
ever seemg him again. 

Now that he was at home again after so long an 
absence, Nilkamal cared for nothing but his own comfort 
At all costs he would have his meal ready before ten in 
the monung His brothers did not dare to contradict 
him, for was he not more clever than they ) And he 
had been earning money all the tune he hod been hving 
away from them. 

After his meal Nilkamal would regularly go to a 
neighbour’s, where he spent his idle hours in relating 
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events of his life abroad, m talking of the great city of 
Calcutta, of songs and plays and other stuff and nonsense. 
And he seemed indeed to live a most pleasant hfc , but 
he was destined soon to sc^e the end of it 

One day, as he was telling on amusing story, the 
children of the neighbourhood sitting all round and 
hstcning, ho was startled by a neighbour asking what 
part he regularly took in a play 

He had touched him at the most delicate point 
Observing his confusion another repeated the question. 

Nilkamal felt very angry, but he siud with os much 
composure as he could command, “ There is no playing 
a part in a panc^udt ’* ^ 

“ Yes, but >ou were not all along in a panchali party,** 
said the one who was the first to put the question 
When you w^cre in a jaiba party whom had you to 
personate * ** 

Nilkamal could no longer control his passion “ What 
business have you," ho cned, to make yourself a busy- 
boily m things that don’t concern you ^ ” 

“Nilkamal was only fit for preparing chillaTna of 
tobacco," said one, greatly cnjo3'ing his rufflod tcmx>er. 

** That's a relief," said Nilkamal to himself, taking 
it as a joke, end tried to pass off the matter with a laugh 
But just then another said, “ Nilkamal ^ila^’od the jmrt 
of Hanmnan " 

“ Who told you that, you impudent meddler, who 
told you that, I w'-ant to know ^ " cried Ndkamal, in great 
exasperation When he had said that, he rose abruptly, 
and wras about to leave wrhen his car was offended by 
ones of “ Hanuman " from behmd Turning fiercely 
round, he rushed forward to punish one of the offenders ; 

<ti p 130 
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but, failing to catch him, he quickly got on to the road 
and tuned homewaid m great vexation. But the boya, 
Tirho could ill afford to miss such good fun, instantly 
followed a^d went on shouting “Hanuman, Hanuman” 
after him Even when Nilkamal got home they showed 
no tendency to disperse, but bung doggedly about as 
they contmued to pour honey mto his oar It was so 
trying Nilkamal raved, and gnashed his teeth and 
tore his hair, as one ready to run mad, to the great 
enjoyment of the boys “ Why do you lose your temper, 
my son ^ ” said his mother, when she had tried in vam 
to disperse them. “ Lot them call you Ilamman or 
anything they like. If you don’t lose your temper 
they won’t trouble you any more ” 

“ Call me what, mother' Ob, must you too join 
those brats in driving me mad' But go on, I have 
nothmg to say to you. I will not remain in this house ” 
And Nilkamal hastened in m high dudgeon His mother 
burned after him, saying that she meant no offence, 
and trymg hard to pacify him, hut he waa deaf to all 
her entreaties, and, getting his few clothes into his 
canvas hag, went off, with the hoys shouting “ Hmuman, 
Hanuman," after him till ho hod passed the boundary 
of tlio village and was fairly out of sight 
When, on their return home, the brothers heard all 
from their mother, they went off at once m searoh of 
Nilkamal, but m vain They went forth again the next 
day, and when they were some ten or twelve miles from 
Bamnogar, they found on inquiry that a man, answering 
to his description, had indeed come there, but whither 
he was gone no one knew. 



CHAPTER XXX 

GOPAL AXD HEMCHANDRA 

Hemohaxdra lived m a two-stoned house in a rather 
narrow street in Calcutta In the upper story there 
was only one room, which was used as his bedroom 
On the ground floor, the room fronting the street, fur¬ 
nished with pictures, wras his sitting-room, in one corner 
of which stood his readmg table, with a shelf which held 
his books over it. Gopal lived near and attended 
the Dull school Somehow or other ho had attracted 
the notice of Hemchandra, who watched him evciy day 
as he passed his door on his way to school Indeed, 
he was as regular as a clock, for Hemchandra generally 
got ready for school when he saw him pass by 

One day Gopal was coming home It was drizzling, 
and he had no umbrella Holding his books, covered 
with his slate, upon his head, he walked home at a 
rather quick pace As he apjirooched the house where 
Hemchandra lived, big drops of ram came down aU 
of a sudden and he was obhged to run to it for 
shelter. 

Hemchandra hod come home a few minutes before 
Seeing him pass by his door every day, he had long 
desired to make his acquaintance. And now an oppoi> 
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tnnitj offering unexpectedly, he invited him to come and 
Bit in hiB room. 

“Oh, thank you, sir,’’ said Gopal, “let me wait, 
please, where 1 am.” 

Hcmchandra, however, went up and presaod him to 
come in with him, “ The ram will not stop for some 
time, and you will get tired of standing,” he said, 

Gopal could no longer refuse FoUowing him in he 
very humbly took his seat on one end of the chowk^} 
while his feet, ill-protccted from dirt with a pair of shoes 
much worn, rested on the floor, 

“ Come here and moke yourself comfortable,” said 
Hemohondra 

Gopal looked hesitatingly at his feet. “ 1 am qmte 
at ease where I am, sir,” he said 
“ I don't think so,” he said “ You cannot he quite 
comfortable there ” 

Gopal, who could hardly resist so much kindness, 
had at last to moke the confession, humble as it might 
be, that hia feet had dirt on thorn and that he was 
afraid he should s }) qi 1 the clean covering of the chowk% 
Hemchandra at once onlered his servant to help Gopal 
to wash his feet. After that he very kindly took him 
hy both hands and made him sit by him. In a httle 
while ho was pressing him to partake of some refresh¬ 
ments laid on a plate before him 
“ Excuse me, sir,” said Gopal “ I am not m the habit 
of eating anything at this time of day ” 

Eemchandra, however, would notlear him, and taking 
up the plate in hia hand helped him very kindly, 

, Gopal ate rather reluctantly. The rain now poured 
m tonenta, and it was pitch-dark. The street m front 

^ A loige rectangular wooden seat. 
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of the house was flooded, and very few people were 
about. 

“ The rain will not stop for some time,” said Gopal. 
“ Let me go now, sir, if you please ” 

“ What I go in the ram 1 That can’t be ” 

“ My clothes ore wet and I want to change them,” 
said Gopal, m default of a better excuse, for he felt 
rather ashamed to tell why he wanted to go 

“ Wh 3 ', you can as well change them here ” And 
Hemchandra ordered his servant to bnng him quickly 
some of hiB own clothes. 

“ Excuse me, sir 1 really don’t want them It is 
something else which obliges me to go now ’ 

“ Don’t want them' ” exclaimed Hemchandra, feeling 
his clothes. “ Why, you are all wet ” 

“Do let me go now, sii,’’ said Gopal, preparmg to 
nee. But Hemchandra most lovingly held him to his 
seat, sainng that he w ould on no accoiuit let him leave 
in the ram 

“ You are so very good,” said Gopal “ I wanted 
to make your acquaintance, because I thought you might 
kindly allow me the use of your books And now 1 am 
so glad I have got to know yon It is quite a pleasure 
to ait by you and talk to you But really I cannot 
afford to* w'ait any longri just now as I have some very 
urgent business to attend to.” 

“ What urgent busmesa cau you have ^ ” said Hcm- 
ohandra, smibng kmdly 

” Oh, since you arh pleased to be so very kind to me, 
sir, I think I must speak it I have to cook m a family 
m order to get my board and lodging ” As Gopal said 
that, he hung down his head for shame. 

Hemchandra, to divert his mind, said at once, “If 
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you wanted to make my acquamtanoe, why didn’t you 
do so before ? ” 

1 feared you would not speak to a fellow like me.” 

” Why ? ” 

“ Because—^because you are a big man.” 

“ But I am not very big, not more than on mch bigger 
than you, I suppose.” 

“ Oh I didn’t mean that,” said Gopal, smiling 

” Never mind what you meant,” said Hcmchandra, 
handing him the clothes which the servant hod just then 
brought “ Now, put these on, please,” he said. 

Gopal was obliged to put them on , and he was going 
to fold his own to take with him, but Hemchandra 
wished him to leave them, and requested him to call 
again on his way to school the next day He then 
ordered his servant to see him home, bidding him at 
the same time take an umbrella and a lantern to light 
him on the way 

In the house where Gojial hved there was a boy who 
was called Kanai He was the eldest son of his master, 
and was about his own age When he saw Gopal enter, 
he cried in a bantering tone, “ Hallo * my young 
fnend, right glad you have come at last Oh, it seems 
you can’t walk without a light ” 

“ Please excuse me, Kanai babu, I was detained on 
account of the ram ” 

“ You were detained on account of the rain! ” 

“ Oh, stop, please, do, master will hear ” 

“ Oh, you silly little fellow • Do you make any dis- 
tmction betw'eon father and me I But he has heard 
you ” 

“I will not tolerate this,” oned the master “I 
don’t want a nabob cook Do they think they can do 
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as they like 1 Let them leave my house to-morrow. 
They won’t do for us.” 

Syama hod been waitmg, having got everything ready 
for use m the kitchen “ Where have you been so 
long ^ ” she said to Oopal You see how they scold 
us ” Tears were in her eyes. She wept to thmk that 
the poor boy should have to subniit to such hunuliation 
as this. 

Oh, I was detained at that babu’s, the ssimc T told 
you about the other day He lias a lot of books Com¬ 
ing home from school, as 1 approached the house where 
ho lives, the ram came on and 1 ran to it for shelter 
The babu noticed me He came out to me, and very 
kindly invited me to come and sit in his room He made 
me put on these clothes, as mine were rather wet, and 
eat something, for ho said that 1 must bo hungry after 
school Ho would on no account let me leave in the 
ram, but I persuaded him at last, and be ordered hia 
servant to see me home O, dear oue, he is so very 
good I have never seen one of his years so good and 
gentle ” 

God bless him,*’ she said, bnghtcning up May 
he have a long and happy life ' ” 

“ Would you like to know his name t ” 

“ What IS it, dear ? ” said Syama 

I was eager to know It, but I thought it wouldn’t 
be proper to ask him At last I opened a book, and 
there I found it But 1 thought the book might not 
belong to him So I opened another, and another again, 
and then 1 was satisfied Hemchandi^ Isn’t it a 
pretty name i ” 

What’s m a name, dear, unless the bearer of it has 
good qualities ? ” 
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0 if you saw him you would Bee how very good 
he IS. He has kindly promised me the use of his 
bboks ” 

** 1 would very much like to see him. Are there any 
women in the house t ’* 

“ No,” said Gk)pal 

Gopal then started cooking, and after a pause of a 
minute or two said, “ Will you put some oil in the 
handi * 

” There is none, not a drop,” said Syama 

“ Then can you not spare a little out of the oil 
for my own use ^ ” 

*' There la not much left, ]ust enough for your use 
to-night.” 

But it IB late, I will not read to-night ” 

Out of her wages Syama paid for oil for Gopal’s use 
at night A quantity of it had often to be taken for 
use m cooking, or the master’s ivife would be sure to 
accuse them of stealing her muatard-oil 

When food was ready, Gopal served it on several 
plates, which he earned up, one after the other, to the 
master, the mistress and the little Kanoi babu He 
next got ready a plate of nee for Syama, and was just 
about to get another ready for himself when he heard 
the voice of the young master wanting him Ho hastened 
to obey his eumraons. “ What’s your pleasure, sir * ” 
he humbly asked 

“ Oh, you ore getting to be a nabob, 1 see,” said the 
master, angnly. “ Can’t you wait upon ua while wo are 
eating 1 You won’t do for us if you must have your 
own way ” 

The young master laughed. Gopal uttered not a 
word but stood by with sad downcast looks. 
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“ Youj nabob, brug me some more fish,” said Kanai 
babu. 

To pacify them Gopal had served out more than enough 
of the pulse and curry and other dishes, and all the 
fish, without keeping a bit either for himself or for 
Syama So he said, “ There isn’t any more ” 

” What * four paisas’ worth of fish, and it’s all gone ! ” 
said the master's wife 

“ You surpnse us,” said the young master “ You 
must show us the dish for holding fish curry ” 

Gopal went back, and after getiuig what little curry 
he had put in the plate of nee for Syama, and what 
little was left for hnnsrlf, quickly returned with the 
dish for the young master’s inspection 

” You have kept some of the fish for yourself, and you 
lie,” he said, with great effrontery 
Ills words greatly pained Gopal, and he said, ” Then 
1 must wait here, and you will bo pleased to go with me 
and look for yourself when you have finished^yom meal.” 

“ Oh, you msolcut httle rogue * you have learnt to 
give an ansu cr I ” said Kauai babu Gopal said no more 
After their meal was finished he w'cnt downstairs to 
S}'ama and said to her, “ You take youi food, 1 won’t 
eat anything to-night ” 

“ Why won’t you ilear * ” asked Syama 
The insulting words they had used to him had greatly 
wounded his feelmgs “ Oh, I have no appetite,” he 
only said 

Syama, however, was quick to see what was the matter 
with him So leavmg her food untobched she went 
to bed with a heavy heart 



CnAPTER XXXI 

OOPAL AND SYAMA TAKE UP THEIR ABODE 

WITH HEM. 

ArrsB Gopal hod left, Hemchandra called to hia old 
servant Bamkumar Bamkumar hod grown old in hia 
service, and he loved Hem well, for ho had seen him bom 
and attended on him and nursed him Living with him 
m Calcutta he filled, so to speak, the place of a guardian, 
taking good oare of him and ofienng him wholesomo 
advico. Nevertheless he regarded him as his master, 
and Hem liked him, and cared for him, as a good old 
servant 

Bamkumar slowly entered, and took a scat 
“ You have seen the boy, Bamkumar ? ” said 
Hem 

“ Oh, the hoy who waa here ? Yes ” 

** Well, what do you think of him ^ 

“ What ^all I say ^ I know nothmg of him. But 
he seems a good and gentle boy.’* 

“ Oh, he IS so gentle and modest And ho is a lovely 
boy, isn’t he, Bamkumar ^ ” 

“ Handsome is that handsome does ” 

“ 0 Bamkumar, you arc always very cautious in your 
speech,” said Hem, smiling 
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“ And so yon will be too, when you are an old man like 
me. But what’s his name ^ ” * 

“ I didn’t ask his name. Indeed he has such modest 
waj^s, and such bnght mteihgent eyes too. 1 must 
confess he has already won a place m my heart ” 
Bamkumar looked round him and up to the ceiling, 
and said nothmg. 

“ The boy has a rather hard life, Bamkumar He 
has to cook m a family to stay m Calcutta and go to 
school Such delicate fingers he has I It appears to me 
that they once knew prospenty ” 

“ I don’t know, but there may be lots of such boys 
as he IS in this great city of Calcutta ” 

Hem greatly felt for Gopal. He very much wished 
to have him near him , and he tried to lead Bamkumar 
on to make some suggestion, and was rather pained at 
hiB mdifference 

“ Well, Bamkumar,” he said agnm, “ what would 
become of us if we were suddenly reduced to poverty ^ ” 
“ Reduced to poverty > No, no, that will never be 
But if you con get learning, you will cam plenty of 
money, and then you will be able to live m h respectable 
style and do what is good and laudable ” 

Bamkumar still seemed not to see what Hem was 
drivmg at 

“ But fortune is fickle,” rejoined Hem ” To-day I 
am a rich man, to-morrow I may find myself a beggar. 
Well, if we, by some mischance, be suddenly reduced 
to poverty-” 

” Tush < it IS idle to talk like this,” said Bamkumar, 
mtemiptmg him with all the importance of an old and 
privileged servant. 

At this pomt a servant entered and announced that 
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the meal 'was ready. Hem rose and followed him in 
Sittifig do'wn to supper he ate m a sort of gloomy silence 
while Ramkumar waited by as usual. He afterwards 
walked upstairs to go to bod. Ramkumar followed him 
in a httle time. He slept in his young master’s bed¬ 
room. 

“ Ah I Ramkumar,*’ said Hem, chewing hotel, 
“ while we ate in bed and are comfortable, that poor 
boy may still he up cookmg * Oh, I really feel for him 
very much ” 

“ Ma 3 'be he is bom to do it,” said Ramkumar ” If 
every one 'Wire born to govern there would be none to 
obey.” 

“ But I feel a great sympathy for him, and would so 
much hke 'to have him here,” said Hem, after a brief 
pause 

“ Well, if you are so eager to havo him here, why not 
tell him so 2 ” 

“Father, I dare say, will not object to his staying 
here ” 

“ Not at all Has he ever refused you anjrthmg ^ ” 

“ Yea, father is very kmd to me But do you think 
I ought to wntc to him about it ^ ” 

“ 1 don’t think it is necessary, but you can 'vrrite if 
j'ou wish ” 

His mind being set easy about it. Hem prepared to 
go to sleep Failmg, ho'wever, to get any rest, ho rose, 
lighted the lamp, and busied himself in 'wntiug a letter 
to his father. 

Next mormng after he had sat at his books for about 
half an hour, trying in vam to fix his attention on them, 
he sent to Gopal the hum^ hue. “ Would you, please, 
come and see me now ! ” As m the mornings particu- 
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laxly Gopal had very little time to spare, he sent back 
word that he would see him on his way to school. 

On this particular day Gopal managed to fimsh the 
cooking very quickly, but after serving up the meal 
had to wait till the master and his amiable young son 
hod fimshed eating. Then taking a few hasty mouthfuls 
himself he quickly got ready for school And he did 
not forget Hemchandra’s clothes, but taking them with 
him neatly folded and mcely ^Tapped up in a broad 
sheet of paper, was oil in a moment As he approached 
Hemchandra’s lodgings, the blood rushed m his veins, 
and hiB eyes shone with a light that seemed to impart a 
peculiar charm to his face For a long time Hem had 
sat waiting and watching at the open window of his 
Bi'^ting-room Directly his eye caught sight of Gopal, 
ho hastened to the door to receive him Grasping him 
warmly by the hand, he led him into the house and made 
him sit by him on the cliowkt 
Gopal put down the clothes “ ^Vhat’s this * ” said 
Hem “ Oh, why have you given yourself the trouble * ” 
ho said 

“ They were diying when 3 'our servant came to me ” 
“ I sent him for you, not for the clothes,” said Hem, a 
little abashed After a pause he said again, “ I want to 
propose something to jrou ” 

“ Let me know it, please ” 

” I am afraid to speak it,” said Hem, smiling 
“ Do not say so It is very kind of you to talk thus 
to a fellow like me ” 

“'Indeed, my dear sir, I do not know what you will 
think ” 

“ Oh, ]^ea&e call me by my name, please say Gopal. 
You seem to forget that I am only a cook, sir " 
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“Well, let 11 B make terma,” aaad Hem, laughing 
“ I will call you by youi name, and you must promise 
me Bometlung m return ” 

“ I shall be glad to do anything in my power, sir ” 
Hem was just about to speak out his mind, but ho 
suddenly checked himscli, smiled and said nothing 
Just then the servant, Hera, put the hookah in his hand 
When Hem hod smoked, he handed the hookah to Gopal 
“ Take a smoke, please,” he said Gopal only put the 
hookah in its stand “ Oh, I beg your pardon, I quite 
forgot you don’t smoke,” said Hem 
There was a pause, during which Gopal’s eyes were 
wandenng among the books arranged m a neat roiv on 
the shelf “ I should bo so glad,” said Hem, “ to let 
you use my books; but it may not infrequently happen 
that we shall want the same books at one and the same 
time " 

“ I shall feel much obhged," said Gopal, “ if you will 
kindly let me haVe only such books as you can w'ell 
afford to spore for a timo ” 

“ I wish we could hve together, as then you would 
at all times be welcome to use my books ” 

“It is very kind of you to say that,” said Gopal. 

“ Am I to understand-* ” 

“ Speak it, please,” said Hem, smiling kindiv 
“ That you want another Brahman cook, sir ” 

“ WTiy, what could make you think that ? ” said Hem. 
“ I wish you would hve with me as a fnend ” 

Gopal was too much moved to speak, and he only 
hung down bis head. “What say you to that, my 
fnend ? ” said Hem. 

“ 1 am not alone, su:,” said Gopal, in a rather hoarse 
voice. “ I have a dear friend, and we hve together ” 
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“ A friend I ” said Hem, mth some Burpnse 

“ Oh, be not surprised, sir,” said Gopal, m a sad 
tone “ In our bettor days we had a maidservant 
named Syama. I have always been the object of her 
tender care and affection At one time when we fell 
into extreme want, it was her savings that kept us from 
starvation We can never repay her kmdnesa Sly 
mother, when dying, commended me to her care Oh, 
she can never bear separation from me * ” 

A tear glistened m Hem’s eye At this point Ram 
kumar entered, and Hem said to him, “ It is just as I 
guessed ” Ho told him what he had heard “ Then 
it is all right,” said Ramkumar. If Syama be able 
to help in the house we may do without another maid- 
ser 'ant ” 

“ 1 cannot, however, give you any assurance, sir ” 
said Gopal 

“ Why, do you mean to say that voiir master loves 
you too well to let you go o'^cwUcrc ? ’ said Hem. 

“ No, sir,” said Gopal, hanging down his head “ I 
was scolded for bomg a little late yestealay. And they 
used-” 

“ Used what * ” said Hem 

“ No, mr, I must not-^I ought not to speak ill of 

one whose salt I have eaten ” 

“ Well, let that go,” said Hem “ Now tell mo what 
your idea is ” 

“ I must ask Syama, sir I cannot do anything with¬ 
out her.” 

“ Very well When will you let me know ^ ” 

“ I will see you again this evenmg, sir ” 

In the evening while Gopal was engaged in preparing 
the meal as usual, he told Syama all that Hem bad been 
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saying and all that he had said to him Syama was 
deeply moved by what he told her. “ We may go there, 
my love/’ she said, “ but we do not know what the other 
persons are like What shall we do if they treat us with 
insolence * Nobody here knows anything about us 
But there, as you have told everything, we can never 
bear being looked down upon ” 

“ He questiuncxl me m such a way/* said Gopal, 
“ that I could not but tell him all.” 

“ Oh, you have done nothing wrong/’ said Syama. 
** But what do you think about it all ^ ” 

“ I thmk we should be very kindly treated there ” 

“ Then lot us go/’ said Syama, after a brief pause. 
“ But we must tell the people here that we want to go 
elsewhere ” ^ 

Gropal was simply overjoyed When*lfe hod finish ed 
cooking, he ran to tell his kmd friend that they were 
going to come the next day 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

NAVANABI ^ 

It was now the time autumn, and there was joy in 
every countenance at the prospect of the approaching 
Durga puja ^ The bazaars were crowded with buyers, for 
all now were busy making their purchases. Fancy things 
were exposed for sale everywhere The school-boys 
joyfully looked forward to their holidays. Everything, 
indeed, looked gay, now that the great festival had 
come round 

Livmg together, Hem and Gopal greatly grew m love 
and affection for each other Gopal looked ujxin Hem 
as his own elder brother, and the latter truly loved him 
with fraternal affection. 

“ You are going home ^ ” Hem asked Gopal. “ If 
not, 1 would wish you to go home with me ” 

“No, 1 am not,” said Gopal, “and I should be so 
glad to go with you to your village ” 

Hem and Gopal had gone home for the hohdays 
Svamalata soon became greatly attached to Gopal She 

* A book BO called from the fact of its contBiiiing the hvee of 
nine Ulustnons women 

* The Durga puja festival is the chief festival of the Hmdus of 
Bengal 
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called him brother With no one ^nld die read so 
'wilhngly as \nth hini If it was the meaning of a word 
or anything she wanted to know, she would go and ask 
him and no one else. They were, mdeed, as brother and 
sister. 

“ I hope yon axe not neglectmg your lessons, Svama 1 ” 
said Hem, one day 

“ Why, no, brother I read every day ” 

“ Well, I should like to see how you are doing Bring 
your book, Svama, will you 1 ” 

,Svama ran and quickly returned with a book 
“ What is it ^ ” said Hem, as she handed him the 
book” 

“ Navajiaii ” 

“ Well, where do you wish me to begm f ” said her 
brother 

” Begm somewhere m the life of Sita, I hke that 
best ” 

Hem ran his lingers over the leaves, and, turning to 
an mterestmg portion in the life of Sita, b^an to read. 
He read on, stopping at times only to say, “ Do you 
understand, Svama 1 ” 

“ 0 brother,” cried Svama, after trymg to follow him 
attentively for a^ while, “ you read so fast I shall not 
read with you, 1 shall read with Gopal ” 

Hem laughed and said, “ Then call your Gopal here ” 
No sooner were the words spoken than off flew Svama. 
Gopal was in the sitting-room She quickly appeared 
before him Taking hold of his hand, die said, Come, 
get up, Gopal, my brother wants you.” 

” Why, Svama * ” said Gopal. 

“ Walk m and you will know ” 

Svama fondly pulled him on by the hand, while 
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Gopal kept pace Bnuling Leading him mto her brother's 
room, she made lum sit near him. 

" You -want me ^ ” said GopaJ. 

“ Yes; but why do you always ait outside, Gopal < 
You ought to feel quite at home here ” 

Gopal blushed and said, “ I was only m the sitting- 
room, there is company there " 

“ Well,” said Hem, smiling, “ Svarna doesn’t hke to 
read with me. She prefcis your teaching " 

Gopal commenced at once, as he sat beside Svama, 
holding the book open m bis hand, and explomed, as 
be read from one stop to another, giving the explanation 
of such words as she was not likely to know After a 
while Svarna’s eyes left the book and were fixed on 
the bright open face of her young tutor Gopal looked 
up from the book and met the gaze of her soft dark 
eyes He coloured and murmured, “ I hope I am clear 
enough, madam,” and cost his eyes again on the open 
pages of the book 

“ Whom do you call madam 9 ” said Svama, with a 
smile. “ Why, what has come over you now, brother 
Gopal ” 

Gopal turned very red m the face. It was the first 
tune that he had called her madam 
Hem had been lying m bed and listening to his teach¬ 
ing He now rose to leave the room “ Where are you 
going 9 ” said Gopal “ Oh, wait a httle, please, I shall 
be fimshed very soon ” 

“ You go on teaching, I shall be back in a little time,” 
said Hem, and left the room. 

Gopal resumed his teachmg, and contmued to explain 
but not quite so freely as at first, and without raising 
his eyes horn the book 
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“ Why don’t you hold up your head, brother Gopol I 
What’s the matter -with you ^ ” 

“ Oh, nothing, madam. Now let us finish this page,” 
almost whispered Gopai 

“ ‘ Madam ’ again I O Gopai, you arc off youi' 
head.” 

Gopai looked at her for a moment ” I am very poor, 
Svama,” he said, holding his head down, “ I used to 
cook m a family I ought always to be very resjiectfuL 
m my behaviour ” He looked at her agom as he stopped 
A tear was in his eye And Svama, m order to divert 
hiB mind, said, “ You have no festivities at your house, 
brother Gopai * ” 

“ No, we are very poor,” he said And Hie'tear that 
had started to his oye now fell on the open page over 
which he bent. 

Neither spoke for a while, and then Svama said, 
“ Y 9 U have a grandmamma, brother Gopai 1 ” 

I have no grandmother, Svama.” 

“ Mother»» 

“ No mother ” 

Svama’s face became clouded m an instant. After 
a little pause she rather sadly asked, “ Do you know 
an 3 'Uuug about my mother ? ” 

“ Why ^ ” said Gopai 

“ Oh, my playmates have all got their mothers; but 
gTandmamma says it is not so with eveiy child When¬ 
ever I ask father about my mother, I don’t know how it 
18 , but there is always a tear m his eye, and ho kisses me 
and says ‘ Poor child * ’ and will not tell me anything.” 

“ Svama, your mother is dead ” 

“ And yours too ® " 

“ Yea, my mother also is dead ” 
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“ Oh, then we are both alike,” said Svama But the 
thought of his dead mother moved Gkipal to tears He 
covered his face with his hands. He wept, the tears 
tnckling between his fingers 
Svama looked on m silence for a while, and then 
she said, breaking mto a smile, ” Why do you weep, 
Gopal ? I also have no mother, but 1 don’t weep 
Gome, dry your tears , and let us go and have a look at 
the idol. Do you have such fine idols as we have in 
your village * ” 

Gopal said nothing “Come on, be quick,” said 
Svama agam “ Oh, can’t you walk, Gopal > ” 

Gopal now brushed away his tears and was ready in a 
moment to follow her 

When they had come to the outer parts of the house, 
“ Oh, stop, Svama,” he said, “ I want to say somethmg 
to you.” 

“ Well, what, Gopal 2 ” said Svama, as she stopped 
“ Say nothmg about my weepmg, Svama ” 

“ Then you are not to talk of what 1 have been 
saying,” she said. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

GOFAL AND 3VARNA FALL IN LOVE WITH 

EACH OTHER 

After the talk they had had together Gopal and 
Svamalata were no longer what they had been to each 
other Indeed they were smitten with a peculiar feehng 
which turned their thoughts into a new channel Gk>pal 
now kept away as much as possible from the inner parts of 
the house. He no longer liked to talk in company, and he 
often wanted to be alone Hem had come home after a 
year, and he spent much of his time in inakmg visits and 
conversmg with friends Yet he did not foil to see tliat 
Gopal was not looking quite so well as he used to do, 
and this he asenbed to hia anxiety about his father’s 
unaccountable silence Two or three days he caught 
him so absorbed m his thoughts that he was never 
conscious of his presence until he felt the touch of his 
hand, and then he turned with a start 

One day Hem said to him, ‘ What ails you, Gopal f 
You look much paler than yon used to do ” 

Oh, 1 have not heard from father for so long, 1 am 
uneasy at his silence ” 

“ Don’t be anxious, Gropal; I daze say he is qmte 
well. But have you written to him t 
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“ No, I haven’t ” 

“ Oh, then wnte a letter.” 

Hem took out a piece of notepaper and commenced 
at once Presently, however, he stopped ” You had 
better wnte yourself, Gkipal,” said he. 

Gopal wrote the letter In due course came the 
expected reply from his father “Always rest easy 
about me, my son,” he wrote to say, “ and be very careful 
of your health and studies ” And he also had made 
loving mention of Hem, expressing his deep sense of 
gratitude to the family. 

Now about Svoma. She, too, was very unlike what 
she used to be What was it that made her so ^ What 
it was Svama herself knew not, yet she was keenly 
aware of it Much os she wished to sit by the side of 
Gopal and talk to him, yet she felt she could not do so 
now How she wished to fondly pull him by the hand 
again Formerly, if she found her brother alone, she 
would be sure to inquire of him about Gopal Now she 
dared not ask him How quickly her heurt beat when she 
but heard her brother’s stejis in the inner parts of the 
house , then she would go to see if any one was coming 
after him And if there was no one, how disappointed 
she would feel And yet when her brother was not alone, 
and foUowmg in his steps was the one on whom she could 
gaze and gaze for ever, she felt she was not her own mis¬ 
tress, and her eyes would at once be bent to the ground 

If accidentally their eyes met, both of tiiem would look 
away She now never called him brother Gopal, nor 
would die Bit iu the same room with him without a third 
person bemg near. If ever they chanced to be confronted 
with each other, how great was their shyneBS and con¬ 
fusion. Her books were just in the same place where 
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Bhe had put them last, nor had they been meddled with 
since. 

Svaroalata had now notiung to do with girls of her 
own ago. She hked to be alone with her thoughts 
It seemed as though she had suddenly become a 
woman. 

After the festivities were over, as one day Hem, being 
m hiB room, talked with Gopal, m stepped his father 
As he took his seat by them they hastened to move so 
as to keep a respectful distance from him. “Your 
school re opens soon ? ” said the old gentleman, looking 
at his son. 

“ Yes, father,” said Hem 

“ Well,” said Bipradas, speaking again after a httle 
pause, ” Svama has attained a mamogeable age We 
must find a suitable husband for her ” 

“ Why, we must, but have you received any offer from 
anj’ one, father * ” 

At this pomt of the conversation Gopal rose abruptly, 
his face greatly flushed. ” You need not go, my young 
friend,” said Bipradas, as Gopal prepared to leave the 
room 

“ He had bettor walk a httle, father; he is rather 
dull to-day ” 

As Gopal left, Bipradas turned to fais son again and 
said, “ Yes, I have had offers from three or four persons, 
but not one of them is worth accepting. There is a young 
man hving near Sreerampur He has scarcely any 
recommendation except his father’s money. My best 
adviser, however, would have me pitch on him rather 
than any one else ” 

“Why, such olhances are by no means desirable, 
father ” 
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“ Quite 80, my son I wanted to consult you, and 
1 told him BO in reply to his letter on the subjeot." 

“ But what do you think of the other ofEers that you 
have received, father t ” 

“ Oh, not one of them is worth considering, as I have 
told you. I have rejected them all ” 

“ What think you of Gopal, father ^ ” Hem asked, 
rather hesitatmgly 

“ Gopal * Oh, this boy you mean * ” 

“ Yea, father ” 

Bipradas shut his eyes as if to consider, and then he 
said, “ Yes, ho is a good-looking boy, and seems very 
promising too But didn’t you say that his father was 
without means f " 

" Wliat does it matter, father ^ Is not Svama’s 
portion quite as good as a fortune ^ And Gopal may be 
very prosperous in life, no one knows ” 

“ No one knows of course And Gopal is also a high 
class Brahman Let me think over it Your suggestion 
seems good, my sou If only his father had a com¬ 
petence, the match would be desirable in every way ” 
When Bipradas had spoken these words, he rose and left 
the room m a thoughtful mood After a httlc while 
Hem also rose and went off to find Gopal. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

GOPAL MEETS SVARXAL4TA AGAIN. 

Now after Gojml had left the father and soiit he came 
away and turned mecshamcally towards the parlour 
As he was about to enter it, he met Svomalata face to 
face Why had Svoma come there! 

la the morning, noticing her brother and Gopal talkmg 
together m the veranda adjomuig the hall, she wondered 
where her father was Presently, however, she saw him 
pass through the hall to the veranda She flattered 
herself he would stay there for a time So coming 
quickly airay she halted near the parlour; then 
creeping to the door on tiptoe, she peeped m There 
w'as no one inside In she stepped with a trembling 
heart. She thought she should bo veiy careful not to 
make any noise, but everything, it seemed, wanted to be 
m the way For as she moved round a chair, she nearly 
upset it, and in trying to prevent it from fallmg she 
knocked a book out of its place, and down it came to the 
floor with a noise She qmckly picked it up On the 
fly-leaf there was the name Gopalchandra Chatterjee. 
She sat down and contemplated the book for a while 
os though it hod a peculiar interest for her Then, 
putting it book m its place on the table, she rose and drew 
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near the clothes-horse, on which hung Gopal’s garmenta, 
the same that had been given to him by her father. 
She knew that Gopal put them on uhen he went to see 
the ivisan ^ She carefully arranged the scarf, one end of 
which was on the ground Presently, however, she took 
it off the clothes-horse and put it on, and whispered as 
she eyed herself, “ Thus did he put it on on the day of 
the vasan ” 

Scarcely had these wonls escaped her hps when she 
started at the sound of footsteps near the door And 
before she had time to get away Gopal was before her. 
“Svama*” whispered Gopal, as though ho could hardly 
speak for surpnsc In her sudden shame and confusion 
she dropped the scarf and hurried off as fast as she could. 
Gopal picked it up and putting it away rather care¬ 
lessly on the clothes-horse, he threw' himself on bis bed 
“ It IB not for me,” ho thought to himself, “ to aspire 
to the hand of Svarna What nght have I to look so 
high ^ Svarna is a nch man’s daughter, very clever 
and beautiful ipto the bargain But what niakra her 
BO eagerly sought in marnage is the fact that her father 
has willed a considerable sum of money m her name 
The old gentleman will not like to contract an alhance 
with one w'ho is not his equal Would ^at my father 
had a competence But, better still, how I wish her 
father had not willed any money in her name Then I 
might have been able to get some one to try to con- 
cihate her father for me But the will can be changed 
I don’t care for her money Yet why should Svarna 
give up her portion ^ She cannot love a poor unfortun¬ 
ate fellow like me. Smcc she learnt that I was the son 

^ The uiuneiBion of an idol, after the perforiuanoe of the usual 
ceiemonieB of worship, into a tank or nver 
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of a very pooi man, she haa never come near me How 
I wish I had never seen her If she cannot love me, 
what’s the good of my lovmg her ? And who knows 
but when I am gone from here, I may never see her 
m my hfe again Away then with the thought of her ” 

He rose and took his scat at the table Openmg his 
history he began to read It was, however, to no 
purpose, for when, after a while, he stopped to refresh 
his memory, he found that his readmg hod made no 
impression on his mind He put the book aside and 
took up his grammar, thinking ho would try to do better 
this time, but he soon had to give up the attempt 
as altogether useless He next thought he would write 
a letter, and took out a piece of notepaper Putting 
m the date, he stopped to thmk to whom he should 
write He recollected a fnend or two who really cared 
for him , but at last he made up his mind to wnte to 
lus father. As he had put at the top the date in English, 
he clipped that side of the lctter-pax>er and commenced 
at once in Bengali But he began so to blot and blunder 
that he saw it w as no use gomg on, and flinging the pen 
aside and tearing up the letter he went and lay down m 
bed agam 

He hod just lam down when Hem entered “ Oh, 
you are here I ” he cned “ I have been seekmg you 
Didn’t you hear me call« ” 

“ No," said Gopal, sitting up 

“1 called aloud," said Hem. “It is strange you 
didn’t hear me But come,” he said again, taking hold 
of Gopal’s hand, “ it is near meal-time, let us go and 
take our bath.” 

“ When oie we to go down to Calcutta t " asked 
Gopal 
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“ Not Bottled yet ” 

“ But what about-* ” Gopal would have sud 

“Svarna’s marnage,” but he checked himself As it 
happened Hem did not bear him, hiB thoughts being 
elsewhere at the time. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

MEEUNG OF BIDHUBEUBHAK AKD NILEAMAL 

Leavikq Gopal behind, BidhnbhiiBban, as the reader 
may remember, left Calcutta witii a deputy collector 
for Dacca. This gentleman, after their amval, gave 
Bidhubhushon a post under him in his court, and he began 
to live with him. At first, for want of expenence, he 
had some difficulty in performmg bis duties, but by 
earnestness and constant apphcation he soon succeeded 
in mastering his work The collector was very fond of 
musio, and Bidhubhushon, having some proficiency in 
it, soon ingratiated himself with him. Out of his pay 
he occasionally made small remittances to his son, and 
he now seemed perfectly content with his lot and to 
have nothing to complain of. 

One day as Bidhubhushan was Bitting in a shop where 
ho occasionally gave custom, he heard a sudden uproar 
very close to him in the street Quickly going out to 
see what it was about, he saw a tall blackiBh fellow coming 
on m a great finny, while in his rear came a number 
rude boisterous boys, throwing dust in showers and 
contmually shouting “Hanvman, Eanuman.** He at 
once knew him to be his old friend, Nilkamal. Nilkamal 
looked very unlike his former self. He was much fallen 
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off in flesh, and wore very long hair on bis head, and his 
beard, which had been allowed to grow, now reached 
down to his breast His eyes, which were^naturally red, 
now looked much rodder, and thus gave a wild look to 
his features At times, when his patience was quite 
exhausted, he turned fiercely round upon the boys os 
though he would fall on them and pull them to pieces, 
or made a violent rush at them, gnashing his teeth and 
cursmg furiously But the boys were always too quick 
for him, and when they fell back a few paces or dis¬ 
persed as occasion required, it was only to return to the 
charge with redoubled force A# Bidhubhushan walked 
up to him, he raised his hand to strike him. But 
pr^ntly recognising him, he cned, “ Oh, it is you I 1 
beg your pardon, dear fnend; but do deliver me from 
these httle devils, oh, do, 1 beseech you ” 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Nilkamal * ” said Bidhu* 
bhushon “ How came you to be here ? ” 

But the boys were continually sliouting “ Hanuman, 
Hanuman," and Nilkamal agam begged and entreated 
him to dnve them aivay Bidhubhushan did all he 
could to disperse the boys, but in vom At length, as 
the only alternative left, he led Nilkamal mto the shop. 
The bo 3 rs, after hovermg about for a while, left the place 
and qmckly disappeared. 

When all was quiet, Nilkamal turned to Bidhubhushan 
and said, “ What brought you here, fnend * ” 

“ That is just what I have been asking you Why 
didn’t you return to your appointment 1 You were 
pretty well off ” 

“ Why didn’t I < Ask my fate. O my fnend, there 
id no jieace for me in this world Wherever I go I must, 
it seems, be made a butt of by men and boys. I had to 
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leave Bamnagor too soon, for there too the boys were 
after me, making fun of me and nearly dnvmg me 
It IS all, I think* owing to that wretched song, but you 
know I have long given up singing it.” 

“ 1 am glad you have, but why do you lose your 
temper, my fnend t That’s your weak point ” 

“ I know it IS, but I can’t help it. Why, the mention 
of that homd name is enough to make me forget 
myself.” . * 

“ You mustn’t mind it, my friend. But you look much 
paler than you used to do.” 

“ Oh, I am weary of suA a miserable life as this.” 
Bidhubbushan tried to comfort him as well as he 
could and talked with him till mght, when he said, “ Will 
you come with me to our lodgings, Nilkamal 2 You 
are welcome to eat and sleep there ” 

“ For three days,” said Nilkamal, ” I have had nothmg 
to eat, nor do 1 want to eat anythmg now. My appetite 
has altogether left me ” 

Bidhubhushan was touched with compasson to hear 
him talk thus “ Wait here, Nilkamal,” he said, 
“ while I go and fetch something for you to eat ” 

“No, no,” said Nilkamal m a resolute tone “I 
won’t eat anything ” As he spoke these words, his 
face, as Bidhubhushan could see in the moonlight, 
assumed a terrible look, his ^yes glowing like two 
coals of fire. 

“ Come, dem’t fret about it, my fnend. Yon mustn’t 
take it too senously to heart ” 

“ I think I will go with you,” said Nilkamal, suddenly 
anri^ng to his feet Bidhubhushan talked to him 
vHp kindly on the way and, when he had got to his 
lodginga, he mode him ait m a room iriule he went to 
■V. a o 
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fetch something for him to eat When he returned, 
Nilkamal was gone. He hastened out into the street 
to look for him, but in vain 
Now let US turn to Sasibhuahan. The andas} who 
all along had wanted to get him out of the way, had 
induced the old lady to apply for a manager. The 
Magistrate of the district, to whom the apphcation was 
mode, hod come on inspection m person 
When this important functionary amved, according 
to a previous intimation given and received, he was 
shown into the office where the master, contrary to his 
wont, was seated near the amJua at their uork He 
sat on a fine soft bed made on the carpeted floor, with his 
bock lazily resting against a bolster Hard by stood a 
table on which were a few fine showy things He was, 
as^usual, not m a sober state He looked very red in 
the nose, hia eyes were bloodshot, and he could hardly 
speak with any distmotneas He had a fan m his hand, 
which he waved to and fro to keep off the flies, which 
nevertheless returned again and agam, and flew roun^ 
his head with a buzz Ihe magistrate viewed him jilp 
feelmga of great disgust He, however, put two or mPe 
questions to him to which he could give no onsweie 
those which wa:^ put into his mouth by Sasibkuiaifin 
The magistrate saw at once how things really stood His 
order, on leaving, was that until the Government found 
on able man to appoint as manager, the busmess should 
be suspended, and that Sasibhushon should render 
the past ten years’ accounts in proof of the manner m 
which he had discharged the duties of his office os 
dewan The order quite staggered Sasibhushon Indeed, 
he felt like one who was going m be put on his trial for a 
very grave offence. If he had got his dismissal instead, 

^ Officers in tbo employment of a zamindar.^ 
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how happy ha would have felt! This day when he rose 
to leave, the amlaa did not show their lespeot by nsing 
from their seats as usual Indeed th^ sat fast, pre¬ 
tending that they were too busy. Even people who used 
to make salaam to him whenever they met him, seemed 
exceedmgly strange this evening. All the way he 
walked, holding his head down; and when he got home 
he MTilr down on his bed dressed as he was, for he was 
greatly dqireased. 

“ What news ? " asked his wife, seemg him look so 
poorly 

“ I am a ruined man.’* 

‘ You don’t 'mean it; come, what did the nahih 
say * ” 

“ Why, I am to render the past ten years’ accounts, 
and that means my ruin, you know,” was the Ihort 
reply made by Sasibhushan. 

Pramada would say no more, and left the room rather 
abruptly 

After a while Sasibhushan rose and proceeded to his 
sitting-rdbm. Here he waited, expecting the amlaa 
would call, as usual, on their way hoqie from the office. 
Eight came on, yet no one appeared, and he grew very 
impatient At every approach of a footfall he flew 
to the door to see who was coming. But it was onl^ 
either the goldsimth or the tailor or somebody else to 
whom he owed money. 

He at last sent to the amlaa He hod word brought 
back that they were particularly engaged and conse¬ 
quently could not come. “ Ah, 1 suspected as much,” 
said Sasibhushan to himself. They could crush him 
at any moment, ide felt that. It was near nine, 
and he rose and left his home.* He went straight to 
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Bamsundar’s, where he met with a veiy cold reception. 
The other officials were all there, but they no longer 
cared to treat him 'with respect. Ramsundar was 
smohing his hookah He used not to smoke m Sasi- 
bhushan’s presence, but what did he care now ? 

After havmg sat m silence for some minutes the amlas 
rose to leave. At this, Sasibhushan, who had been 
alent all the while, very meekly said, “ I beg you will 
kmdly wait for a little while, 1 am here to ask a favour 
of you.” 

Of me * ” said the head accountant, with a seno- 
comic expression of his face as Sasibhushan looked at 
bim when he had made his request “ Surely your 
honour is joking ” 

Gome away, sir,” said one of them to the head 
accountant. “ It is gettmg late.” 

“ Oh, be so kind as to wait for a httle time,” said 
Sasibhushan. “ I am here to ask a favour of you all ” 

The amlaa resumed their seats ”!llily prayer,” said 
Sasibhushan, “ is that you will be so kind as not to let 
me be rmned ” 

“ For my port,” said the correspondence clerk, ” I have 
nothing to do with the whole affair. Properly speaking 
I have httle or no concern in this matter ” 

“ But may I not ask you,” said Sasibhushan, lookmg 
at him, “to be BO kmd as to try to help me out of the v^ 
great difficulty I am in ^ ” 

“ Well, it seems he has no business with us,” observed 
one of the officials. “ Let us be off then.” 

Sasibhushan, with joined palms and tears m his eyes, 
said that his business was with ^ of them, and that, 
unless they took pity on him in ms helpless position, 
he was a ruined man. 
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Tlie anilas rdented when they observed the humiliation 
of thdr chief After some discusmon they agreed to let 
SoaibhuBhazL go unscathed, but on the condition that he 
should pay them a thousand rupees each, and aftorwards 
resign hia eituation. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

“WHERE IS 60PAI.T” 

Trottbles never come aingly. Hem’s father had died, ^ 
and Booroely had the family ceased to mourn over his 
loss when a fresh trouble came upon them—^Hem was 
stnchen down with an attack of smallpox. In that 
year smallpox raged fearfully in Calcutta, and a great 
many people were oaxiied off by the fell disease. It did 
not, it IS said, spare even those who had before suffered 
from its attack. ^ 

On the third day of hia fever Hem had the first appear¬ 
ance of smallpox on him.^ 

** You have been vaccinated ^ Hem asked Gojial. 

** Yes,** said Gopal. / 

**Still, you should be very careful,*’ said h^. ‘‘I 
fear I have got smallpox.** 

Gopal looked minutely What he saw very much 
alarmed him. There was a breaking out of small red 
pimples almost all over his body, which looked very 
suspicious. Without one word he left the room, and 
at once went off for the best European physioion then 
IiractiBing in Calcutta. It was not long before he 
returned with the doctor, who, on seeing the patient, 
at once declared bis case to be one of smallpox. 
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Within two or three days Hem’s body was swollen all 
over His throat was so sore and painful that he could 
neither speak nor swallow any food without great 
difficulty. 

Day and ni^t Gopal knew no rest. He kept con¬ 
stantly by his fnend’s bedside, and would not leave him 
for a mmute by himself to take his food or dunk Some¬ 
times he had his food served up m the sick-room. 

“ 1 cannot bear your constantly staying near me, lest 
you should catch it,” ssid Hem to Gopal, speaking 
with great difficulty. Gopal said nothing 
After a while he said again, “ Have you sent home any 
intimation of my illness ? ” 

“ No,” said Gopal. 

“ Say nothing about it.” 

“I have got two letters from home," said Gopal 
“ Will you look at them, my fnend ? ” 

“ No, you read them, and write a reply,” said Hem 
Gopal wrote in reply that things were aU well with 
them \ 

Two or three days afterwards Hem was delirious 
Night and day he lay raving in bed In his ravings 
he talked of Svamalata and Gopal. Gopal was always 
by, and tears were often now in his eyes. 

Syama attended on him regularly m her leisure time 
“ Did you ever know a case of smallpoz like this 
cured ? ” Gopal asked Syama, with tearful eyes. 

“ Oh, I have seen much worse cases cured.” 

“ Have you ? O dear one, I am so afraid, you know.” 
“ Don’t be at all afraid. Depend on me, he will be 
well again.” 

Just as Syama had spoken these words, they heard 
a co ach dray up at the door. “ The doctor has come,” 
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almost cried Gopal. Syama hostened downstaiTS On 
opening the door she met the doctor just stepping out 
of the coach. In a minute he was by the bedside of 
the patient When he had examined him he asked, 
looking Teiy senous, “ How long has he been in this 
dull drowsy state < ” 

“ Since early morning,” said Gopal, “ he has not spoken 
a word ” The doctor looked concerned. 

” The case is very senous, sir ^ ” asked Gopal 

“ I am afraid it is,” said the doctor, rather hesitatingly. 
This answer was too much for Gopal, and he burst mto 
tears. 

“ Oh, don’t weep, my fnend,” said the doctor, speak- 
mg very kmdly “ Nurse him well No one knows but 
his case may take a favourable turn It is not hopeless 
yet” 

Lest there should be any omissions on his part, 
Gopal took note of everything that the doctor said 
to him 

“ have not as yet sent any intimation of his 
illness,” said Gopal to Syama, after the doctor had 
left. ‘'‘We ought no longer to keep it from them 
at home.” 

“ It certainly does seem unwise,” said Syama 

For, should the worst happen, God knows what they 
will think of us." 

“ You are right,” said Gopal. And he at once wrote to 
Svama the following note: 


SVABITA, 

Hem has smallpox He bade me say nothmg about 
it or you would have heard from me before He is quite 
unconscious now and has been so since this morning. 
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The doctor says hie case is not yet hopeless If you 
want to come, come at once Syama and I are doing 
everything wn can for him 

Yours affectionately, 

Gofai. 

When Gopal had sent the note, he felt much 
relieved. 

Svama and her grandmother became exceedingly 
anxious when they heard the bad news. That very day 
they prepared to start for Caloutta; but as they had 
never been there before, and it would not be easy for 
them to find Hem’s lodgmgs, Svama’s grandmother was 
rather concerned She, however, soo n hit upon a plan^ 
Their pnest’s native village was near Sreerampui She 
hod more than once been to his house, and they would 
go there, and thence proceed to Calcutta with a proper 
person to take care of them on the way and see them safe 
to Hem’s lodgings. 

Their mind thus made up, they were borne in a 
palanquin to the railway-station, which was not far 
from the village. They took tickets for Sreerampui, 
and went by the first tram, reachmg their destmation 
at midnight. 

As soon as Sasankasekhar Smntigiri (for that was the 
priest’s name) heard of the amval of Svama and her 
grandmother, he hastened to the door to welcome them. 
The old lady, as soon as die saw him fell on her knees -i 
before him and bowed down, reverently touching the 
ground at his feet with her forehead. Her example 
was quickly followed by Svama When Svama’s 
grandmother had risen to her feet again, “ 0 reverend 
sir,” said she, “ Hem is senondy ill To-night we must 
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reach Calcutta. As it will not Be easy for ns to find 
his lodgings, may I request you to order your servant to 
go with us t ” 

*' I can take you there myself,” said the pnest “ But 
what IS his illness \ ” 

“ Smallpox,” said Svama’s grandmother “ 0, sir, 
we are so afraid ” 

“ Fear nothing,” said he, “ some datvaharjya} 

however, is necessary, and the sooner it is begun the 
better ” 

“ Oh, do anything that is necessary, and never mind 
the expense ” 

When she had said this, she took a fifty-rupee note 
from her purse and put it into his hand 

Iv was dark and the pnest knew nothing of its value 
just then. But when he had ascertained at the light 
the sum paid, which was certainly much greater than his 
most sanguine expectations, how very glad he was 

Why, I am m luck to-day,” said he to himself. But 
be was a man who understood his profession well So 
concealing his feelmgs as best as he could, he said, 
“ You have made a liberal advance, though I do not 
think it will cover all expenses.” 

“ Begm with it,” said the old lady, “ 1 will x>ay you 
more as soon as necessary.” 

“Well, but I was thinkmg how you could go to 
Calcutta to-night ” 

“ Why, is there no train f ” 

“ No,” said the priest. 

“ Then please send at once to hire a boat. We must 
start to-night.” 

A man, accordingly, was sent off, but he returned 
* The perforznaooe of s nte m wbioh divine aid is sought. 
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after about an hour with the news that no boat could be 
got that night. 

Svama and her grandmother were, therefore, obhged 
to stay for that mght at the pnest's house The next 
tnonung, before the sun was up, they were all ready to 
start They were very soon joined by Sasankasekhar 
who, not for his demotion but for show, had charitably 
daubed himself with gangamnUika ^ On his appear¬ 
ance, they bowed down as before hobness itself He 
blessed them, saying, ** May Dnrga grant you your 
prayer I He then asked if Svama had been vac¬ 
cinated. 

No,” said the old lady. “ It is hereditarily pro¬ 
hibited m our family/* 

“Then I would have her stay here,” said the 
pnest. “ Calcutta is not a fit place for her to hve 
in now.” 

Svama, however, refusiiig to be left behind, her* 
grandmother said, “ You ore not to disobey the pnest, 
child. What shall we do if you go down to Calcutta 
wilb us and have smallpox Y ” 

Svama made no answer. And the priest said, ” Why, 
you can understand we ou^t to know best what is 
for your good. Now, stay here, my child, and you may 
trust me to keep you well supphed with news of your 
brother while you are here ” 

In the end Svama was obliged to stay where she was, 
and Sasankaaekhar quickly left for Calcutta with her 
grandmother. 

On their amvaJ they found Hem lying unconsdoas 
m bed. The doctor had amved two or three minutes 
before How glad were all when, after seeing hia patient, 

1 Mud of the holy nver-^Oanges. 
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the doctor declared for the first time that day that he 
was now fairly out of danger. 

Soon after the doctor had left. Hem opened his eyes. 
“ Where is Gopal ^ ” he asked 
“ Heire I am, darling, what do you want now * ” said 
his grandmother 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

SASANEA AND HIS NEIGHBOUR HAREDAS 

liEAViiro his attendant behind, Saaankasekhar left 
Calcutta that very day and reached home before dark. 
Almost as soon as he set foot m the house, Svama came 
to him. “ How IS my biothei ? *’ she inquired, eagerly 
looking up into his face 

“ Oh, he IS much better,” said the pnest. “ I trust 
he will soon come round.” 

” When may I go down to Calcutta ? ” asked 
Svama, much reheved of her anxiety. 

“ When your brotiier gets perfectly well You can 
understand why 1 object to your going there now But 
why, Svama, aren’t you comfortable here < ” 

“ Oh, I am qmte comfortable Only I think if my 
brother were with me now I could take good care of 
him ” 

“ Depend on me, he is taken as good care of just now 
as one could wish There is a boy there named Gopal, 
who keeps by his side mght and day. Indeed he is 
most diligent in his attentions to him I think he is 
the best and gentlest boy I have ever seen.” 

Svama was supremely happy to hear Oopal so highly 
spoken of She said no more , and Sasanka retired to 
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rest for a little time. After that he came out, walked 
to the door, and, calling his eervant, ordered him to fetch 
then nei^bour, Handas Mukei]ee. 

Handas qmckly appeared “Fnend Handas," said 
Sasanka, “ I want to have a talk with you." 

“ What about * " asked Handas. 

“ You will know presently, but we must be alone 
Come along with me, please ” And the two strolled 
out together m the direction of the nver. The son had 
gone down, and, while in the western sky a flush still 
lingered, there was the moon peeping above the honzon 
m the east. It was the time of sprmg, and the sweet 
scent of wild flowers was in the air A httle way down, 
the river made a sweet murmuring noise as on it flowed 
to jom the distant sea It was mdeed the most delight¬ 
ful time of evening, when there might be many pouring 
out their hearts in sweet commumon with the Great 
Maker of the umverse But let us hear what Sasanka 
and Handas have to say to each other 
Havmg reached the river-side they sat down on the 
grass “ Come, make haste, it is night already, and I 
have my devotions to attend to," said Handas 
" Well, you mustn’t be in a hurry,” said Sasanka. 
“ I am about to refer to a subject equally important 
to us both.” 

I really don’t know what you are speaking about ’’ 
“ Well, then I must come to the pomt at once You 
know that Burdwan girl—^the same to whom you were so 
anxious to many your son > " 

“ Well, what about her ^ But go on ’’ 

** Bipradas, you know, was a very good fellow. You 
must remember what hia reply was to the letter I 
wrote to him some months ago when he was livmg. 
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Why, his veiy words were, ‘ Since you recommend this 
young man there should he no objection ’ No doubt 
he had a great regard for me, but it must be said that he 
was a little too fond of his son.” 

“ I know all that ” 

“ Patience. Had his son not been in the way, he would 
have been glad to contract an alhance with you.” 

“ That’s nothing new.” 

“ Patience is a very good thing, my friend. Well, 
Bipradas had several other offers, but he hked not one 
of them He was a man of the old school, and he cared 
more for money than for anything else m the world ” 

“ Then why was not my son preferred I Though I 
am not nch, at least I have a competence.” 

“ True; but, as I have told you, he was a most indul¬ 
gent father, and never hked to oppose his own beloved 
son The son argued that as Svama’s portion was 
sufficient to make her comfortable in life, she should be 
given m mamage to a young man of promise, even 
though he be poor.” 

“ My son IS all that and more He is a BA., and you 
must own he is handsome too.” 

“Well, if everyone saw with your eyes, your son 
would be the handsomest young man m the world ” 

Handas looked up os if ho was offended. “ Don’t 
take any offence, my fnend,” said Sasanka. “I do 
not mean to say that your son is ugly. On the con¬ 
trary, I think he has every nght to aspire to the hand 
of the daughter of my fnend But-” 

“ But what 2 ” said Handas, seemg that he hesitated 
to speak out his mmd 

“ I fear you will be offended with me if I say it.” 

“ Why should I be offended 1 Speak, please.” 
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“ Well, if I must speak the truth, your son caimot 
hold a oondle to the boy Hem would have his father 
pitch upon ” 

“ You certainly disparage my son, who is a B A.’* 

** If you saw the boy I speak of, you would not say so. 
1 have seen the boy myself, and 1 consider him the 
gentlest and prettirat lad in teens 1 ever set eyes ujion 
jSuch bright mtelligent eyes he has * Indeed he is a 
very promising lad, and takes the greatest pleasure m 
leammg ” 

“ Then why should Bipradas not give his daughter 
m mamage to this beat of boys m the world ^ 

“ Why, haven’t 1 told you that he was more a respecter 
of wealth than of person < And the boy’s father is 
m the humblest of circumstances Yet, you know, 
Bipradas wanted time to consider, and would, if he had 
lived, have surely yielded to the wishes of his beloved 
son.” 

The son is free to do as he likes now that the father 
is dead ” 

“ Well, yes, but the boy has little or no chance now ” 

“ Why 3 ” said Handas, ^king eagerly up to the face 
of Sasanka. 

“ Now hsten ” And Sasanka drew himself up and 
looked has compamon strai^t m the face. “ Now 
hsten,” he repeated “ Hem is confined to his bed by 
6mallx>ox. The doctor says there is very httle hope. 
Well, if his cose proves fatal, about which there seems 
to be no doubt, why then this boy has not the least 
chance m the world For the old lady, poor BipradaB*s 
mother, you know, does not widh to contract on alhonoe 
except with one who has got plenty of money ” 

” And do you think 1 have any chance m that case 1 ** 
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«“ I believe I have a great influence with the old 
lady.” 

“Well, that’s good, but the young man must die 
fiiet ” 

“ I will tell you what. He cannot live longer than 
three days at most So when he is gone, you may be 
quite sure of the girl and her money. For, believe me, 
I can easily concihate the old lady.” 

“ But a man may go as far as death’s door and yet 
live” 

“ Well, if the young man should hve, though there 
are a thousand chances to one against that-” 

“ Why, then 1 think we must put it out of our heads 
altogether,” sa).d Handas, inteirupting him 

“ Not so, I should know what to do m that case.” 

“ What do you mean < ” asked Handas. 

“ I can secretly ]om their hands, and m such a clever 
way as you would never think of.” 

“How IB that possible unless you can get the girl 
here, and in your own house too, which, I beheve, 
would be a most dilflcult thmg to do < ” 

“ That IS none of your look out If you rely on me, 
I promise you will have what you want ” 

“ But the question is, how you can get the girl to 
your house.” 

Sosanka was capable of doing anything for money 
Handas knew it well, but he knew also that he was full 
of cunning and deceit. He therefore said, “I must 
first see the girl, or I must wash my hands of it ” 

“ Well, I will bnng you-In see the girl, but before I 
undertake this business I must know what you can 
pay.” 

“ What do you want ^ ” said Handas. 
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** What do I want ^ Why, 1 am sine it is such a 
delicate affair that no one can pay enou^ for it ” 

“ That may be true/’ said Handas; “ but I cannot 
pay more than a thousand rupees ” 

You speak hke a child/’ said Sasonka, laughing. 

“ Why « ” 

What’s that sum compared to her portion, pray ^ ” 
“ What docs it matter ^ ” said Handas “ I haven’t 
got it And there is many a slip between the cup and 
the lip, you know But I may tell you that it is not 
for her money that I am willing to have this girl for my 
daughter-m-law.” 

'' Oh, certainly not. You are willing to accept her as 
your daughter-in-law because she is a poor little orphan, 
having neither beauty nor a friend to stand by her.” 

” Oh, no, no/’ said Handas, laughing 
Why, I think I am not too dull to see your noble 
intention And you talk of paying me a thousand 
rupees because I am vailing to act in the matter You 
are a noble-minded man * ” 

“ Oh, you are facetious, but I was only joking,” said 
Handas, breaking again mto a short laugh 

” Then will you truly tell me what you can pay ^ ” 

” Truly, five thousand rupees. That is the utmost I 
can give ” 

” Oh, yon are still joking, I can see ” 

“No, not joking. I am really in earnest Why, 
you know, there is not more than fifteen thousand rux>ec8 
in the will; and then just think of the trouble and 
expense I ^ould have to be at, for there is no avoiding 
a lawsmt to get this business done. The brother of tiie 
girl will never forgive our playing such a tnck as this, 
but will be sure to go to law, and thus a portion of the 
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money, that viU come to me by my son’e marriage with 
the girl, will be frittered away in lawyers’ bills Besides, 
a htigation iQieanB a hundred other things to pay for, 
yon know. And what shall I have left after all this 
expense, if I pay you more than five thousand < ” 

“ And do you think the brother will spare me if be 
should get well ? Not he. He is a hot-tempered youth, 
very unhke your son, who is meek and gentle as a lamb; 
and he cares not the least bit for me, though I am thrir 
pnest He has adopted all the English customs, even in 
matters of food and dnnk. As for his English books, 
they have taught him nothing good If I need dread 
any one, I have most need to dread such a character 
as this. Yet if I have half the girl’s portion in the will 
I will do the businesa for you, and I care not what may 
follow.” 

“ Half the sum! That’s too much.” 

“ Well, if you think so, let us say no more about 
it” And Sasanka rose as though he meant to be 
going 

” Come, come, be reasonable,” said Handas, taking 
hold of his hand and making him sit down agam. 

“ What 1 have asked is quite consistent with reason. 

' I will not take less, you may depend on that. But if 
you cannot agree to my terms, why, we bad better 
drop the matter for good and all.” 

“ Well, well, I will consider and let you know to¬ 
morrow But what about the girl ? You must let me 
see her ” 

” You ore welcome to have a look at her this evemng 
if you like ” 

** This evening 1 you don’t mean it" 

“ I do though. Am I the man to joke t ’* 
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Safiauka and Haiidas 'went down to the water’s edge 
to perform their evemng devotions 
Sasanka, who worshipped nothing but money, touched 
the water three or four times, and, having finished 
wonderfully quickly, rose, saymg to Handas, “Make 
haste, my fnetid ’’ 

Handas was quickly ready for going home with 
Sasanka, and when ho had seen the girl, ho said to 
himself, “ Why, she is quite m Sasonka’s grasp ’’ 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

SVARNA A PRISONER IN SASANKA'S HOUSE 

* r 

Hem was now oonvalescent But he was not as yet able 
to leave his bed Day and mght Copal kept him com¬ 
pany as before He was ever by his side to feed him with 
his own hand, to wipe his face, or to talk to him His 
company was as balm to Homchandra, for whom it was 
impossible to lo\e his fnend more than ho did now 
Every mdrmng, while Hem was confined to his bed, 
Sasanka would travel by tram to Calcutta to see him, 
and return before dark the same day. For this Bvarna’s 
grandmother felt very very thankful How was it 
possible for the old lady to see through his garb of 
benevolence 

As for Svama, she could not be sufficiently thankful 
for it Was it a small kindness, as she thought, that 
rather than make any other arrangements, the pnest 
should himself go and see him every day, which meant 
a journey of several miles, and not mmd the trouble ? 
And each day, when it was near time for Sasanka to 
come home, she would go and uait at the door to look 
out for him , and when she saw him at a distance, she 
would run to meet him and mquire about her brother. 
Could any one have taken a more hvely interest m their 
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•aSaiiB 1 Wu not Sasanka the greatest of their 'well- 
'wiehetB in the world ! So indeed she thou^t him, and 
BO she told him one di^. Hie deep gratitude, which she 
felt towards him , and which ^e could not espreas 
without crying, waa a reproach to his guilty mind. He 
could libt look on her—a simple artless girl, but in con¬ 
trast with his own hypocntioal self Wretch as he was, 
he knew he was going to do her a great wrong, but it 
was only for a moment, and then, as he could never 
resist the temptation of gold, he laughed at his own 
weahneas, as he called it, and, rismg, proceeded to see 
his neighbour, Handas 

“ What are you about i writing ^ ” said he to Handas, 
seeing him 

“ Oh, Bit down, please. Only some accounts. Two 
mmutcs more and 1 have done ” 

“ Well,” observed Sasanka, “ you have no time to 
lose You must be ready as quickly as you can ” 

“ Oh, never fear, but you, 1 must say, are a httle 
too hard uixin mo ” 

“ Let me know once for all what you can pay,” said 
Sasanka. 

“ Six thousand rupees ’* 

“ Well, I accept 3 'our offer, for really 1 don’t like 
hagglmg The day after to-morrow, mind, is the day 
fixed for your son’s mamage with the girl. So in the 
meantime be ready, and good-bye till we meet agam 
on the wedding night.” 

Svama was in quite good spints. For was not her 
brother gradually reeovcnng, and did she not have daily 
tidings of him ? Why, she hoped that m a fortnight 
or BO she would be^owed to go down to Calcutta to 
hve with him. Oh, how cheering was the thought! 
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She waa up quite fresh eveiy monuug, ate her food 
with relish, and seemed to greatly enjoy the company 
of ihe girls of the nei^bourhood.. Such a sweet gentle 
girl I Little did she dream that Sasanka, whom she 
thought to be their greatest well-wisher in the world, 
was but a wolf in sheep’s clothing, that he had been 
^secretly negotiating with Haridas, and was so utterly 
depraved as to be prepared 'to do her an iireparable 
injury for money. 

Night came on apace; and, according to his wont, 
Sasanka now left the house, and bent his steps towards 
the nver-side to perform his evening devotions. Shortly ‘ 
afterwards his children fell asleep, with tiie exception 
of one, a sturdy boy, three or four years old, who rather 
capriciously took it into his head not to go to sleep 
without Svarna, and, whining and fretting, obhged his 
mother to call her. As Svarna appeared, “ This naughty 
boy,” said she, ” has thoroughly made up his mmd not 
to go to sleep without you, so will you stay here for a 
httle while, my child * ” 

Svarna went to him, and the boy at once held his 
peace, and qmckly fell asleep A cooi gentle breeze 
was blowing, and sleep almost imperceptibly stol e u pon 
her. "* 

On his return, at the usual hour, Sasanka went to 
hia wife. '* Who is thm» with the boy t ” ^d he to 
her. 

“ Svarna,” answered his wife 
” Is she awake or asleep < ” he said in a whisper 
Svarna was wide awake now, for she woke up almost 
as soon as Sasanka set foot m the house. But she shut 
her eyes again and pretended to bed^eep when she heard 
whispers near the door Sasanka’s wife approached 
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the bed “ Asleep,” she whispered, stoopmg over her 
to make sure 

“ Then just come here to me,” said Sasanka in an 
undertone. 

As his wife returned to him, “ Look here,” said he, 
speaking as before, “ do you see these two keys ? The 
one belongs to the front entrance, and the other to the 
back door. Both these doors 1 have locked Now, you 
ore to keep a sharp look out and sec that no one tnes 
to get out of the house by any other means ” 

“ What do you mean ' Why should any one not be 
allowed to get out of the house ^ ” said his wife with 
some surpnse 

“ That’s none of your busmess ” 

“ I must know or I will make a fuss ” 

“ Well, well,” said Sasanka, laughing defiantly, “ I 
don’t care at all if you do know it ” Then in a cold, 
business-like way he acquamted his wife with the 
atrocious business he had taken in hand, which simply 
filled her with horror 

“ Why look like that ^ ” said Sasanka again, eyeing 
his wife significantly ” But I don’t care a straw for 
your feelings. And, now mark me,” he added, giving 
her a savage look, “ if you should give the game an ay, 

I will-, but I need not say it ” Sasanka walked off 

to the outer house 

Svama’s feelings at what she overheard may bo more 
easily conceived than described It was impossible for 
her to feign to be asleep any longer, so she gave the child 
by her side a pmch in the arm As he instantly woke 
up with a shnli outcry of pain, Svama, as if disturbed 
m her sleep, moved, rubbed her eyes, and slowly raised 
herself up m bed. “ Yoii fell asleep, child 1 ” said 
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Sasanka’s \vife “Yes, mother,” said Svaxiis. Awd 
she rose and abruptly left the room. Commg away she 
at once ran to the bock door. She found it locked 
She turned and ran to the front door. This was locked 
from outside. Oh, what should she do I Lake a bud 
shut up in a cage, she fluttered and flew this way and 
that, but m vam She was a close pnsoner in the house, 
and Sasanka was a monster who meant to eat her up. 
She could never have believed that he was such a fiend, 
but she could not doubt her own cars To her the house 
seemed to have the look of a dungeon, dark and dismal, 
whose veiv ou was poisonous, and she longed to be out 
of it Full of horror she ran bock to the room she had 
so recently left, and as she sank down on the floor she 
looked so ghastly that Sasanka’s wife was greatly 
fnghtened “ Why,” she cned, “ what’s the matter 
with you, Svama * ” 

It was impossible for her to suppress her feelings. 
“ 1 have overheard every word,” she cned, burstmg mto 
tears. “ Oh ^ take my life. It is better to be dead Hian 
live to be miserable ” 

The soul of Sasanka’s wife melted into jnty She 
left her boy, whom she had put to sleep agom, and went 
to Svarna “ Don’t weep, my child,” she said, qieaking 
very kindly; “1 will contnve to free you from the clutches 
of my cruel husband ” 

“ W’lll you * do you promise ? Oh, be kmd to me ” 
And Svarna clung to her feet and wept piteoudy. 
Sasanka’s wife drew her to her side, and wiped the tears 
from her eyes and spoke words of comfort to her And 
when Svarna was comforted a httle, die said, “ Can you 
write, my child * ” 

“ A bttle,” said Svarna. ' 
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“ Are you able to write a letter ^ ” 

“ Yes , but to whom am I to write f My brother is 
too weak to get out of bed yet ” 

“ Is there no one else to whom you can write ^ ” 
Svama blushed and hung down her head “ I cannot 
think,” die said. 

“ Why, what’s the name of that boy * Yes, Gopal, 
I recollect it now. He is a clever lad, I am told Why 
not write to him ^ ” 

Deeper now was the blush on her face ” I think I 
hod better write to my brother,” she murmured 

" What’s the good of wntmg to 3 'our brother < He 
cannot do anything, now that ho is couiined to his bed ” 
“ No, but he will be sure to show' mj’ letter to Gopal ” 
“ Well, then write to your brother ” With this the 
good woman rose and left her She quickly reappeared 
with the wntmg materials, and Svama commenced 
at once and soon finished her letter The nc\t morn¬ 
ing, almost the first thmg Sosanka’s wife did was to 
take the maidservant into her confidence , and, secretly 
handmg her the letter, bade her put it in the post office 
on her way to the bazaar 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

GOFAL TO THE RESCUE. 

Althouqe Svama’s letter was due to reach its destina¬ 
tion before ten o’clock on the following morning, some¬ 
how or other it was delayed on the way and did not 
arrive until four o’clock m the evening Gopal took m 
the letter, and read Hemohandra's name on the cover 
Where did the letter come from! Those jireviously 
received from home wore all wntten by the gamaaia} 
but this was in a different hand A female stylo of 
handwriting, but very neat and legible. Could it be 
Svaiua’s hand ^ Ho hod never seen it before. But, 
if it was, wasn’t she as clever as she was pretty ^ 

“ Hero IS a letter for you,” said Gopal, gomg to 
Hemebondra Hem took it. “ It is from Svama, 
read it, Gopal,” eaid he, handmg back the letter. 

Gopal opened the letter with a tremblmg heart. As 
he read it to himself his face grew red and bis eyes 
flashed fire He never could have dreamed that Sasanka 
was capable of such baseness. Happily, Hemchondra’s 
eyes were not on him, and he did not observe the visible 
signs of indignation in his face Gopal, however, made 
an effort to look unconcerned, and when Hem asked 

^ A coUeotor of rents. 
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what she had written, he only Baid, as he put back the 
letter into its cover, “ She has asked after you, and is 
very anziouB to come here ’* Hem asked no more, but 
turned over on his side and qmetly went to sleep. Gopal 
felt that he had no time to lose, and he qmekly appeared 
before the old lady and communicated the contents of 
the letter to her. So great indeed was her indignation 
at what she heard that she cursed Sasanka and called 
him a rascal, and swore that he should jue his rascahty 
Gopal begged her not to make any fuss, lest the excite¬ 
ment should prove too much for Hem and bnng on his 
illness again. He said that, os it was past four, and the 
momage was to take place at sx o’clock in the evemng, 
he must start at once if he was to be m time to prevent 
it He qwckly dressed, and, stick m hand, boldly set 
off for the Howrah station to catch the 4-30 tram He 
had scarcely gone fifty paces when it occurred to him that 
he had forgotten to take any money with him He 
went back at once “ Quick, qmck, let mo have some 
money,” said he, appeanng before the old lady. She 
promptly opened her cash-box and handed him a twenty- 
rupee note. Without lookmg at it he thrust it mto his 
breast-pocket, and, askmg her to tell Hemchandra that 
he had left for Bhowampur on urgent busmesB, and might 
not be bock till next day, sot out agam with all haste. 

A httie way on he met a hackney-carnage coming 
“ Stop, stop,” said he to the dnver And as the man 
drove up and pulled up his horse, he jumped in. “ To 
the steam-ferry, quick,” he cned. “ And I will pay you 
well if I catch the 4-30 tram ” 

The horses were strong, and as the man lashed them 
funously, they dashed along at a gallop. In a very 
short time the wharf was reached. Out Gopal jumped. 
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but when he found that the old lady had given him a 
twenty-rupee note, he was at a loss what to do He 
must have change, and he bustled up and down, for there 
was the steamer, that femed passengers to the Howrah 
station, all ready to start. In the midst of his per¬ 
plexity some one took him across the street to a man 
from whom change was to bo procured “Give me 
change, quick,” said he to the money-ehanger as he 
handed him the twenty-rupee note When he received 
it he paid five rupees to the driver, and dashed on in 
hot haste to the steamer. Just then the signal to start 
was given, and it was followed by a long loud whistle. 
He pressed forw'ard with all the speed he could make. 
But when he got upon the jetty the steamer had started, 
and was noisily moving in her course with her full com¬ 
plement of passengers 

There was not a minute to lose, and Gopal ran down 
to the ferry, and sprang on one of the boats lying there 
“ It IS a few mmutes past four," said he, slippmg a rupee 
mto the ferryman’s hand, “ and I want to catch the 
4-30 train. look sharp, my fnond.” 

“ Sit there, sir,” said the ferryman, “ and 1 will row 
you across m the shortest possible time.” Gopal w'aa 
soon being rowed across, and quickly reached the 
Howrah side Just then the train gave a loud, sharp 
whistle Gopal landed in a trice. The ferryman asked 
to be paid, but he humed on without paying any heed 
to his words The fellow, however, would not have it 
BO, and quickly went and put himself before his way. 
“ I have paid you already,” impatiently cried Gopal. 
“I have only hod my tip, sir,” said the ferryman. 
Gopal, to get rid of him, paid him another rupee and ran 
to the station. He had just gained the platform when the 
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train started. Like a desperate man he sprang forward, 
opened the door of one of the compartments, and jumped 
in There was no time to get a ticket, but what did that 
matter < He could pay the fare when he arrived at his 
destmation 

On entenng the compartment, Gopal’s head was in a 
whirl, there was a blur before his eyes, and he caught 
hold of the iron railing to prevent himself from falling 
For weeks together he hod gone without his proper 
noun^ment and his natural rest at night, and now the 
desperate effort made by him to catch the tram was too 
much for him m hia weakened state of body Soon 
he lay dowm on the bench There was a cool, gentle 
wind blowing, and, as the tram moved on, he fell asleep 
from sheer exhaustion. 

Never had he slept so soundly before And while 
he slept, numbers of passengers got in and out, tift at 
length the train amved at Burdwan at nine o’clock at 
night. Carnage-doors were lieing opened, and tickets 
were being collected It was all bustle and confusion 
at the station, yet still be slept At length a Eurasian 
railway-officer opened the door of the compartment in 
which he w'as Seeing that he was asleep, the ticket- 
collector pulled him gently by the leg, sajnng, “ Get up, 
Babu, get up ” Gopai got up with a start. “ Is this 
Sreerampur 1" he asked 

“ You are dreaming,” said the Eurasian officer. 
” This is Burdwon Give me your ticket, come 
on. 

Gopal’s head woe again in a whirl, and his feehngs 
seemed to choke his utterance 

“ Quick, give me your ticket; why don’t you move ? ” 
said the railway-officer. 
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“ I haven’t got one, but I am ready to pay the fare,’^ 
gaeped out Gopal. 

“ I soHpected as much,” said he. “ Come along with 
me to the Btation-master ” 

As the station-master iras too bu^, Gopal had to be 
shut up in a room for the night. 

Oh, what a temble night it was for bini | “ Must 1,” 
sighed he, “ give up the thought of Svama for good I ” 
Though Gkipal had said nothing to her, yet he had fondly 
cherished m his heart the hope that one day Svama 
would be his own But ihat she was another’s now and 
he must no more think of her—oh' he could not bear 
the thought “ Why did I not commumcate the con¬ 
tents of her letter to Hemchandra,” he exclaimed, in 
ah agony of grief ” He might have been able to take 
prompt measures to frustrate Sasanka’s design, and rescue 
Svama from his hands. Oh, why did I fall asleep! 
How can I return home to him * How can I look him 
in the face again ' He has been a most loving brother 
to me, blit oh ' how I have wronged him < By falling 
asleep I have allowed an irreparable injury to be done 
to Svama, for which I can never forgive myself The 
dissembling wretch * The rascally Sosanka > But who 
ever'thought him capable of such baseness as this! 
Hemchandra will be distracted with gnef and rage when 
he hears it Svama, at this moment, is no doubt blaming 
her brother, but, oh I she knows not that it is my 
unfortunate self that is to blame for it ” 

Thus sorrowmg and lamentmg he passed the ni^t. 
“ I shall be set free,” said he to himself, “ as soon as it is 
morning; but, sias! I have failed to free Svama from 
the clutches of that scoundrd, Sasonka.” 



CHAPTER XL 

SVARNA'S NARROW ESCAPE. 

There aie great gomga-on in Handaa’s house. The 
father of the bridegroom has procured a band from 
Calcutta. The yard of the outer house is full, the boys 
filling the greater part of it and making the very air 
img \nth their mirth. The bridegroom, an ill-favoured 
youth of twenty-four, with a rough, dark exterior, has a 
rather repulsive look in his bright red wedding garment. 
He has a seat m the midst of a merry group, chiefly com¬ 
posed of students 

Bndes and bridegrooms have always the tenderest 
attentions paid to them on the day of their mamago 
The friends and relations of the bndegroom arc most 
diligent m their attentions to him. Every one seems 
to feel proud of being talked to by the bridegroom, and 
every acquaintance is anxious to thrust himself upon 
his notice Those who have known him from a boy are 
as eager to see and talk to him now as those who are 
perfect strangers to him. The bndegroom has to be 
called away sometimes when his presence is reqmred 
in the ladies’ quarters; and, on every such occasion, ho 
pretenda to be very unwilling to leave the eompany 
of his friends. 
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“ You ore not to take any food to-day/' said Saaanka 
to Svatna, calimg her early in the morning 
“ Why *" said Svama, looking as though she were 
unable to understand his meaning. 

“ Why ^ Because you are going to be marned 
to-day/' said Sasanka, breaking into a horrid laugh, 
which startled and frightened Svama 
Sosanka was a man of gigantic appearance, and 
Svama now really began to feel she was in the hands 
of a giant, from whom there was no running away 
“ Yes, because you are gomg to be mamed to-day,” 
repeated Sasanka; and he again laughed horridly 
Svama’s fear at once changed to anger. Burning with 
indignation that quite drowned her sense of decency, 
she exclaimed, “Who is to marry me, and to whom am 
I to bo married ^ ” 

“ I am to many you,” said Sasanka, speaking very 
calmly, “ though it would have been none of my concern 
had your father been hvmg I need not tell you to 
wliom you are gomg to be mamed, for you overheard 
every word of what 1 bod lately been saying to my 
wife ” 

Svaroa's surprise was as great as her indignation; for 
how could Sasanka, unless thiou^ some mystenous 
process, know that she only feigned to be asleep when 
he had a talk with his wife the other night ^ “ What a 
good and kind protector you will be * ” die, however, 
said itL a bitterly sarcastio tone. 

“ I may be a bad man,” said Sasanka, “ but your 
father would have approved of this match, you may 
depend on that ” 

My father * no, never. It is a he.” 

*‘Well, never mmd your father, since he is not 
sv. Q 
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amongst the living. This match, you may know, has 
my approval and sanction ” ' 

“ What does it signify whether it has your sanction 
or not 1 ** 

“ Well, I am sure we could never arrange a more 
suitable match than this. The young man, I tell you, 
is worth hiB weight in gold.” 

“ What care I what the young man is worth 1 will 
not have biwi- There is no compulsion in things of this 
kind ” 

'■ Well, this is a pretty state of aSaos. I don’t like 
girls that are self-willed. And what makes them so is 
often the httle learning that they get, and that is so 
dangerous. Come now, you are to make no fuss, for I 
will not put up with any nonsense m such a senous 
affair as this.” And Sasanka rose and prepared to leave 
the room. “ Oh, stop,” cried Svama. “ What ngbt 
have you to hold me a pnsoner here ? Unlock the house- 
door and let me out, 1 say. I must go down toCalcutta ” 

” Well, there is no hurry about it. You can go after 
the momage u over.” 

Svama rushed to the door, exclaiming, “ I will alarm 
the neighbourhood by orying * murder ’' ” She was 
just about to rush out when Sasanka caught her by the 
hand and tned to pull her inside She struggled and 
pulled the opposite way; but she quickly had to yield 
to the giant strength of Sasanka, who, standing outside, 
easily looked the door os he pushed her from him 
Svama screamed and wept and cned, but he only said, 
“ Now, lie there, and cry your eyes out if you hke ” 
With this he quickly went out, and, gomg to Handas’s 
brou^t the drummers to his house. ” Beat on your 
drums, my men,” he called out to them, “ and beat 
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heidei whenever you hear any weeping and wailing m 
the house.” 

Svama wept and entreated and threatened, but all 
‘to no purpose. 

” Oh, have pity on me,” die cned. ” Do send me 
to my brother, and I promise you will have double the 
sum which you are getting for doing this great wrong. 
Nay, if you will not be satisfied with that, yon shall have 
the whole of my portion in the will.” 

“ You know not what you say,” said Saaanka ” You 
have not yet acquired the title to this money ” 

“ But I say I will give you my portion, and I swear to 
this by ell that is sacred ” 

“ All these promises are of no avail. Sasankasekhar 
18 not the man to trust m promises ” 

“ What do you want then > ” 

“ I want nothing but to see you smoothly through 
the ceremony, and then to have done with you 
altogether ” 

“ You have a daughter, would you like to give her 
away m this way < ” 

“ Why, it is very fine to hear you talk like this Let a 
girl mto the mystenes of reading and wntiiig, and you 
spoil her. That’s proverbial.” 

Svama was abashed, and said no more 

Saaanka hved within easy distance of the railway 
station at Sreerampur. Svama could hear the trams 
as they approached the station whistling and pufiSng, 
and die kept hoping that some one would come to her 
rescue And now she said as she heard a low distant 
noise, ” Ah, there is a train coming. It must be from 
Howrah ” And she bnghtened up at the thought that 
her rescue might be at hand. For about half an hour 
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she waited patiently, but after that she grew restless 
and flitted about the room hke a caged bird Presently 
she stopped to listen There was another tram coming 
Could it be from Howrah ^ It stopped It started 
again and went puffing past After a time there was 
another, and then another agam, but no welcome 
messenger came from her brother. Then it seemed to 
her that the trains were all ruDuing to, and not one 
running from, Howrah. 

Time wore on, and at last Svamalata saw through an 
open wmdow facing the west that the sun was about to 
go down The mamage was to take place at six o’clock 
in the evenmg What wore her feelings when she thought 
of that dreadful hour being close at hand' By and by the 
sun went down, leaving a glow in the western sky, and 
Svamalata expected that Sasanka would soon come to 
lead her to what she thought would be her death But 
it suddenly stnick her that perhaps Sasanka had not 
told the truth when he said that her brother was gradually 
improving and would get perfectly well. Was her 
brother dangerously ill, or had the worst happened ? 
Though she could scarcely think of the latter without 
a shudder, her mind now misgave her cruelly, and so great 
indeed was her suiTering that for a time she quite forgot 
her own dangerous position 

The shades of evenmg deepened A kttle cloud came 
over, sullying the clear hght blue of the sky, a cool 
breeze blew, and the bridegroom and his party amved 
Then it was all bustle and confusion. In the imdst of 
the blowing of conchs, while the band played, the bnde- 
groom was led into the reception-room m Sasanka’s 
house The seat of honour m the middle was occupied 
by the bridegroom, while his fnends and relatives sat 
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all round The young man was encumbered with a 
superfluous quantity of garlands, and had his forehead 
plentifully smeared with sandal-paste. The guests 
were all merry and talkative, and the boys were very 
jolly, and cracked jokes with the bridegroom. But 
where was Sasanka now 1 He was busy counting the 
money of his bargain with Handas 

After a while, when Sasanka found it was all nght, he 
rose and went to put the money under lock and key, 
then returning quickly, he joined Handas, and they went 
together to the guests They were well pleased with each 
other, for everything was as it should be But time was 
gettmg on, and Sasanka proposed that he should go and 
bring the bnde. “ Yes, go and fetch the bnde,” cned 
several voices at once 

Sasanka was ofi m a moment As he unlocked and 
opened the door, Svama rushed forward and threw her¬ 
self at his feet. Weeping, she said, “ Oh, toll me truly 
how my brother is, or I shall not leave this room.” 

“ Your brother is gradually recovering health,” said 
Sasanka, “ though he is too weak to leave his bed yet.” 

“ For G(^’s sake speak truly ” 

“ I am telling you nothing but the truth Your 
brother will get perfectly well in time. He cannot get 
out of his bed yet. If he could, this mamage would 
never take place If the worst had happened, then I 
might have waited, and not be in such haste about this 
business ” Svama could see that there was some truth 
in the words which he spoke. So she only said, “ Do 
not, I beseech you, saenflee me to your greed of 
gold.” 

“ Nonsense,” cried Sasanka. 

“ Oh, spare me I If you insist on marrying mo to this 
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man's son, I will comzmt amcide, and you will have my 
death to reproach yourself with.” 

“ What care I for what you may do after the mama^ 
IS over ? ” And Sasanka stooped, by mam force, to 
compel Svama to q,uit hold of his feet, which she held 
firmly m both hands. But all of a sudden Svama let 
go hiB feet, and fiitted to the farther comer of the room 
Getting the loose end of her cloth round her neck, 
and tying a noose with the greatest possible prompt¬ 
ness she stood ready to draw it at a moment's notice 
“ Stand where you are,” she cried, “ if you move a 
step I will take my life ” 

“Svama,” cned Sasanka, laughmg as only a fiend 
could laugh, “lam quite sure of you, you cannot escape 
^ 6 . 

“ You need not be too sure of anything,” said Svama 

“ Wicked girl I ” cned Sasanka, and advanced a step 
or two 

“ Stop or I will draw in the noose,” ezolaimed 
Svarna, in a determined tone of voice And she would 
have taken her life without doubt, had not Sasanka, 
at that instant, been startled at noticing a sudden blaze 
lighting up the sky m front of the open wmdow, that 
made him rash to it in alarm And what were his 
surprise and confusion when, on looking out, he saw that 
his ehandtmandeip ^ was on fire 

*See page IIB 
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CHAPTER XU. 

BASIBHTJSHAN ENOWB HIS WIFE AS HE EEVEB 

knew HEB BEFOBE. 

On Lib retum home from Bamsundar’a, Sasibhushan 
told b!is wife what a cold reception he had met with there, 
how the amJaa had slighted him, and how dearly he was 
to pay if he wished to be spared by them. When his 
wife had heard all, she shook her head, sighed and said 
nothing. She then rose, and was just about to leave 
the room when her husband soii^ “ You are going, my 
love I Will you not give me a little of your company 1 ’’ 

“ I shall be back soon,” she said, and then went to 
seek the company of her precious mother. 

What property Sasibhushan possessed was in his wife’s 
name. The house he had built, the lands he had acquired, 
and such Government paper es he owned, were all m 
Pramada’s name. Added to this, any loose cash he had 
was also in the sale custody of his wife Nothing could 
be better than Framada’s having her husband’s property 
in her name. In this she was directed by prudence. 
While hiB property was m her name, Sasibhushan might 
be sure of its being as safe as it could possibly be. Far 
more secure than if he had had it m his own name, as 
then perhaps be would some day be in danger of losing 
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it» for ‘who knew what might turn up any day ^ 
Formerly, when he hved jointly with his brother, he used 
to pay the rent of the whole of the landed property 
left them by their late father But, after his separation 
from hiB brother, he paid the rent only of his own half 
of the property Bidhubhushan was not able to pay 
the rent of his share He was in arrears with the 
zamindar, consequently his property was sold, and 
afterwards it was bought back by Sasibhushan in his 
life's name 

Ornaments rather than money were Prainada’s aim 
“ Money is quickly spent,” Pramada would say to her 
husband , “ but ornaments are a sort of provision in a 
house against any future pecuniary difficulty ” She 
Ifao used to say that if any one was m trouble, which 
he could get out of by the j><ayment of a certain sum of 
money, though he might have no money m hand, if 
his wife hail a number of jewels, ho need not lose heart 
Sasibhusban was ever ready to give Pramada credit for 
being the most prudent, if not the most peaceful, w'oman 
in the village 

Now, as we have seen, when Pramada, after hearing 
all from her husband, left the room rather abruptly, 
Sasibhushan's nund misgave him, he knew not why 
The amlua ^ had agreed to spare him on condition that 
he paid them four thousand rupees and afterwards 
resigned his situation The bnbe must bo given Was 
Pramada unwilling to let him have the money « Could 
she possibly forsake him in his time of need ? Sasi- 
bhiishan could not brook such an idea “ No, no,” 
said he, “ Pramada is certainly better than that Why, 
she cannot let her husband be ruined for ever ” 

leaving her husband Pramada went downstairs to 

^ See page 210. 
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her mother “ Is there any one by, mother ^ ” she said 
m an undertone Her mother stepped out to look 
“ No, my love, there is no one by,” said she, retummg 
to her daughter. “ Then sit here,” said Pramada to 
her, seating herself on the bedstead 

Fromada’s mother sat close beside her, as she 
eagerly whispered, “ Well, what is it you wish to speak 
to me about, daughter ? ” 

“ Move on and don’t lean on me, I say,” said 
Pramada. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon, dear, I didn’t see,” said her 
mother, as she hastened to move aside 

“ Why, it IS quite easy to say that, but you have a 
pair of eyes m your head to see just as any one else 
has” 

‘‘ I am very sorry, my love ” 

” Well, have you heard anything, mother ? ” said 
Pramada, softemng her tone 

” No, my love, I am sure I haven’t ” 

“ Why, do you moan to say that you live in the house 
with your ears stopped with cotton-wool * ” 

” How am I to know anything unless you tell me, 
dear»” 

” Well, then I will tell you The sahib came the other 
dav Do you hear, mother ? ” 

‘‘ Sahib » ” 

“ Yes, hold your tongue now. Well, my husband 
has to render the past ten years’ accounts That means 
nothing more or less than his min, you know.” 

“ His min * Oh, what shall wo do then 1 ” exclaimed 
Promada’s mother. 

“ Hush I if you cannot hsten qmetly to what I have 
to say, you must leave the room.” 
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Oh| I can listen, dear. Please excuse me ” 

Pramada forgave her mother, and said, resuming the 
subject, “ Yes, his rum He knows he has not been an 
honest man m the servioe of his master And he has 
uniortunatoly made enemies of the andaa^ who ore deter- 
mmed not to spare him. Such faithless rogues these 
fellows are. They would not hesitate to rob their master 
without pity, because you know, the master is a dead 
drunkard, and worse than useless The sahib of course 
will never sporo my husband, as he is the headman. 

The punishment-^why, it may be imprisonment, it 

may be worse—^transportation.” 

“ Transportation I ” 

“ Yes, far over the sea to a place they call puhpdtm^ 
‘torn which there is no returning.” 

“ Oh, pity I what will become of ua > But is there 
no help, daughter ? ” 

“ Help ? Yes, but there is no countmg on that. 
The andas can so contrive as to let him escape if he will 
pay them four thousand rupees in advance He tells 
me BO, but I believe that's only to tnck him out of 
the money, for there is no trusting these poor, pitiful, 
thievish rogues, you know.” 

The mother, who had hved all her life in poverty, 
and had never seen so much as fifty rupees together, 
looked puzzled at the mention of four thousand rupees. 
She had not the least idea of such a sum as that; so 
she dared not open her mouth. 

” Well, mother, why do you keep qmet ? ’’ said 
Pramada. 

” What did you say the sum was, dear f 

“ Four thousand rupees ” 

^ Colloquially, a conviot settlement. 
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The mother looked hesitatingly up into her daughter's 
face. “ Is that as much as two score or more I ” die 
said. 

“ The devil take you I Are you a child t ” 

The mother was silenced 

Well,” said Ftamada agam, “ to pay four thousand 
rupees is to part with all my jewels, and the Government 
paper. Now, what do you think, mother f ” * 

The poor woman was in a fix. She had to say some¬ 
thing Yet Ae knew not what to say so as not to dis¬ 
please her daughter. She could not thmk of anything 
when Pramada said agam, “ Why, it is easy to see that 
this IS only one of their tricks, but 1 am not going to be 
cheated out of any money m that way Yet if we stay 
here we cannot get out of paying the money. The only 
way of escape la to flee from here Let us, I say, take 
my jewels and all cash and the Government paper, and 
leave this place as early as possible. Why should I 
stay here and give up all I have if, by so doing, we caimot 
save him from rum 1 Save him from rum we cannot 
Why then lose my jewels and all and make beggars 
of myself and my children ? And who will be a beggar, 
if he can help it ? ” 

Who, of course ? ” said Pramada’s mother at last, 
now greatly relieved to know what her daughter would 
have. “ Gan there be anything more foolish than for 
any one to give up all that he is worth, and then go and 
beg from door to door 1 '* 

Having concluded that they must leave the house 
and not delay longer than they could help, Pramada 
rose and went bock to her husband 
” Where have you been, dear! ” SaaibhuBhan asked 
his wife 
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“ Oh, mother ib unwell,” said Framada, ready with on 
excuse. 

“ Unwell 1 Well, but when will you let me have the 
money, dear 1 ” 

“ Why,” said Framada, “ I am sure there is no hurry 
about it You don’t want it to-nigbt ” 

“ No, not to-mght,” said Sosibhusban, “ but I must 
have it to-morrow.” 

Framada said no more, and Sosibhushan dropped the 
matter for the nonce, thinking that he was sure of the 
money from his wife. 

Novt morning the cashier, Kamsundar, accompanied by 
two peons ,called at Sa.sibhosban’B house. As soon as 
Sosibhushan heard of his amval he hnmed downstairs 
snd gave him a fnendly reception Then Bamsundar 
said, “ Well, sir, a manager has come at lost. You are 
to go w'lth the peoTis there, for your presence is urgently 
required at the office Now go and brmg the money, you 
understand me, and you have nothing to fear from us 
You must look sharp, sir, for there is no time to lose ” 

TMien Sosibhushan hod heard him, he decided not to 
waste a minute, but left him immediately Appearing 
before his nife, “ Now, dear,” said he, ” give me those 
papers and some of your jewels as an equivalent for a 
thousand rupees ” 

“ What * now I ” cned Framada, as though it were 
quite unexpected 

” AVhy, dear, it cannot possibly wait,” said Sosi- 
bhushan 

“ Well,” said Framada, ” four thousand rupees in 
itself IS a fortune But what good do you expect from 
paymg this money ! ” 

^MeeaengerB 
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“ Good, dear 1 Why, only then I ahould not be sent 
off to prison ” 

“ You think ao,’* said Pramada, “ but who knows you 
are not gomg to be sent off to prison i 'Who knows 
you are not going to be tricked out of your money i ” 

Saaibhushan looked up m astonishment “ What is 
my money to me," said he, rather bitterly, “ if 1 am going 
to be sent to gaol ’ 

“ It may be nothing to you; but what 1 mean is that 
wo arc not going to beg from door to door if it can 
possibly be helped ” 

These words sent an arrow into Sasibhushan’s heart 
“ Why should you,” said he, “ beg from door to door * 
I have thirty bighos ^ of good rent-free land, yielding 
abundant crops of ricc 1 have also other landed 
property And I have bmlt this house which will not 
need repairs within some twenty years hence But 
come, why should we not hope for the best * Do please 
let me have the Government paper and some of your 
jewellery, and I can assure you things will be soon all 
right ogam ” 

Pramada neither moved nor spoke a word “ Oh, 
come,” said Saaibhushan again, speaking coaxingly, 
“ be quick, love There is no time to lose. Now, get 
up, do, there is a good dear ” 

Pramada was still sullen Her husband got annoyed. 
“ Got up, I say,” he cned, “ will you or will you not * ” 

“ Why, how you storm' ” said Pramada, taking 
advantage of her husband’s somewhat ruffled mood 
“ Do you mean to lay violent hands on me < Go to I 
I refuse to give you what you ask ” 

measure of land varying from half to three^quarten of 
ea acre 
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“A thousand pardons, dear, ten thousand pardons. 
There is Bamsundar babu waiting for the money, and I 
am to go at once with the peons Oh, come, make 
haste, dear, and don’t let ns waste time, for I have 
not a moment to lose ” 

“ Oh, you are a hard-hearted man,” exclaimed 
Pramada, weepmg “ For some time your brother 
gave me endless trouble, and now you are detennmed 
not to let me alone. What a pity I can never enjoy 
one moment of my life. Why did my father know 
no better than to arrange my marriage with your 
father! ” And Pramada covered her eyes with her 
hands and wept Sasibhushan only stood like one 
struck stupid “ You never cared about ma king pro¬ 
vision for me,” she said agam, weepmg, “ and now you 
are going for good.” 

“ O Ftamada,” exclaimed Sasibhushan, m agony, ” I 
should not—must not go, only let me have the money 
But IS it possible you are not willing to let me have 

it«” 

Pramada only sobbed as though her heart would 
burst. 

“ Make haste, Sasi babu, we cannot afford to wait 
any longer,” bawled Bamsundar babu from down¬ 
stairs 

“ I am coming,” cned Sasibhushan And falbng on 
his knees before his wife, and weeping, he begged and 
entreated her to have '[aty on him. 

At this Pramada uttered a shnek such as made her 
mother run to her “ O father 1 0 mother > why 
could you have brought me into this bad world ! why 
could you have given me m mamage to such a heartless 
maul ” 
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“ Oh, dear, don't blame me,” cried Pramada’s mother 
“ I was dead set agamat it, but youi father would have 
hiB own way and not listen to me, and so yon were 
mamed against your poor mother’s will, dear. But my 
life has become a burden to me, and I have no desire 
to hve any longer Oh. Gadadhar I Gadadhar * And 
do I still hve without you, child I ” And mother and 
daughter, minghng their tears, wept aloud as though 
they were resolved upon Sasibhushan’s rum 

“ What do you mean, Sasi babu ? ” cned Bamsundar 
babu again. “Do you mean to keep us standing in 
this way i We have waited over hall an hour, and will 
not wait one minute more.” 

Sasibhushan now felt that he was a lost man. 
“ Woman,” he cned, in a tone of voice which showed 
that he was prepared for the worst, “ I never had 
thought you could treat me m this way, but you are up 
to anythmg You poisoned my ears against my brother, 
and 1 was a fool mdeed, as you often mdirectly called 
me, to beheve you. To think of all my brother had 
to suffer, because you would have him crushed and 
trampled under foot—oh I that is enough to break my 
heart Poor Sarala' she was so very good, but you 
have murdered her. And when it was all over with her, 
I felt that something dreadful was gomg to happen to 
me. You are a murderous woman, but I must suffer 
for my own folly. Can one chenah a viper in his breast 
and not be bitten by it ? ” 

When he had spoken these words, for a moment he 
looked wildly round, and then abruptly left the room. 
Gknng to Ramsundar, he said, “ I will go with you to 
the manager ” And when he stood b^ore him. to the 
great suiprise of the amlas, he confessed his past 
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tranagresaionB and said that he might do inth him as 
he liked. 

The manager was a deputy collector He felt some 
commiseration for Sasibhushan, but he had to do his 
duty. So he took a note of all his confessions The 
antiaa and the cashier, Bamsundar, were all of them 
found more or less guilty; and they were ordered 
with Sasibhushan to the lockup The deputy collector 
next thought that as Sasibhushan’s offence was very 
grave, his property should bo sold to compensate the 
zamindar for his loss; and in view of this, lest any of 
hiB poBsesBionB should be removed, this cautious officer 
ordered the pohee to keep a stnet watch at mght over 
Sasibhushan’s house. 

Well, it was dark. The sub-inspeotor with a con* 
fll.'ble hod just omved. This constable was no other 
than Bames, with whom the reader is well acquainted 
Suddenly the sky became overcast, and immediately 
afterwords the wind rose, shaking the trees and making 
a howlmg noise. Soon, however, the storm abated, and 
was quickly followed by a downpour of rnin. This 
in its turn did not lost long, but still long enough to 
render the night air extremely cold It was not a very 
pleasant business to keep watch on such an evening, and 
the sub-inspector was not accustomed to such work, 
so after having been on duty for about an hour he began 
to feel rather cold and uncomfortable “ Bames,” he 
said, calhng his assistant, “ I am so dull and cold ” 

“I am always at your service, sir," said Bames. 
“ You have only to teU me what you want done, and it 
is done." 

“ Well, then something to warm one would not be a 
bad thing, my friend." 
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Bames was ofi m an instant In a little time he 
returned with a bottle which the sub-inspector took 
from hiB hand. Then mto the neck of it he put his 
finger, at the same time slanting the bottle so as to 
allow the liquor to flow to its mouth After wetting 
his finger, as he set the bottle by, he held it across the 
flame of his lighted bnirs-eye The hquor, however, 
foiled to catch the flame, which showed that it was not 
good. “ The fellow Bamdhan,” said he, “ is not afraid 
to cheat a poUccman! As he was about to take a 
sip, someone cruxl, “ Ramca, Ramcs ” Barnes went off 
at once to find this person, and when he returned the 
sub-inspector had finished his dnnk “Here, Rames,” 
said he, banding back the empty bottle, “ another drop 
if you please, but take care, friend, you are not cheated 
ogam 

In short, when ho had finished his second supply he 
began to dream of beds of down And he thought ho 
would stretch himself on one of them when, overpowered 
by the mfluence of liquor, he measured his full length 
on the ground. When Ramos saw that he was down 
and senseless, he quickly approached Sasibhushan’s 
house, and walking up, knocked gently at the door. In 
a moment it was opened and Ramea went in. 

Pramada, according to a previous arrangement with 
Rames, had taken all her jewels and all her husband’s 
cash, and was now waiting with her mother for that 
rogue ot a poheemon to come and lead them out of the 
house. “ You are ready ? ” whispered Ramea, os he 
entered “ Yes,” said Pramada’s mother, m a whisper, 
“ I will walk a little way with you to see you off,” said 
Rames, speaking ogam m whispers. Now then, follow 
me.' 
sv. 
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Pramada had chai^ of her cash-box, while her mother 
had charge of a pretty large bundle of clothes Thus 
equipped they followed Bames out of the house 
A httle way on they stopped, and Ftamada’s mother 
paid Rames what ho had been promised 

Alone and in the darkness of night they made as 
quiokly as possible in the direction of the nver From 
the first, Pramada had made up her mind to go to her 
father’s, and with this object in view had previously 
hired a boat So, on arriving, they found it ready 
waitmg for them. In a nunute they were seated in it, 
and in another they were on the way to their destmation. 
But they wore scarcely ten minutes on their way when 
a cloud overspread tho sky, deepening the gloom of 
night. The wind rose again , and every now and then 
a flash of lightmng was followed by the deep rumbling 
noise of thunder. But soon a deeper gloom prevailed, 
and the wind became furious The heavens looked as 
though they would come down and crush the earth with 
their tremendous weight Then came hail and rain 
together, and the fury of the wind now knew no bounds 
Trees were blown down and birds dropped dead into the 
nver A shnek broke simultaneously from Pramada 
and her mother, and the next instant they wrere struggling 
amid the foaming waves The boatmen swam to the 
bank which was close Pramada's mother, supporting 
herself on her bundle of clothes, boldly pushed on to the 
bank till she too gamed it in spite of the wmd and waves 
As for Pramada, in one hand she firmly held her cash- 
box while with the other she swam as best as she could 
She had m this manner nearly reached the bank, but 
by this time so great was the cold and exhaustion that 
she could no longer hold the precious cash-box, which 
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slipped from her benumbed fingers and disappeared in 
the BWirlmg water Doubtless she, too, would have 
followed it had not a nughty wave, coming m the nick 
of time, borne her on to the nver bank, where for the 
present let us leave her. 



CHAPTER XLII 

SASANKA'S DEA'iH 

Ween Sosankasckhar found his chandtmmlap in a 
blaze, for a mmuto he stood astounded , and tfien, os 
the force of the flames grow greater, he humed nut of the 
room and ran toward the lire On opening the door 
ho had put the key near the window, and now in Ins 
agitation he had no thought of it or of Svarna When 
fiasanka had gone, Svama looked out of the window 
and saw the blazing clMTidimandap At the same instant 
one of the thatched houses, that was nearest, caught 
the flame, and Svama trembled as she saw it Then 
what a struggle there was to save life and property I 
What a great stir and tumult, and what clamorous 
crowds blocked up the pathway m front of the burning 
houses * Svama now thought it was high time to make 
her escape Here was on opportumty such as she never 
bad dreamed of, and she must on no account miss it 
She ran to the front entrance, but, perceiving a crowd 
there, she turned and ran to the back-door, hero her foot 
shpped, and she fell down and hurt herself It was a 
struggle for life and hberty She utterly disregarded 
the pom, and nght glad was she when she found the baok- 
door open She darted out almost into the arms of a 
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crowd, but turning swiftly managed to avoid it Then on 
she pressed, no inaltor in what direction, her only care 
being to got os far away as she could from Sasanka’e 
house It was not long before she came to where two 
paths lay before her, one to the light and the other to 
the left. Here for a moment she hesitated^ and then 
turned to the left and went on She had not been 
running for five minutes when she felt the touch of a 
hand on her shoulder from behind She screamed, and 
redoubled her efforts Her fright, however, wore off 
when sho found it was only a woman The woman 
laughed, walked up and spoke to her Then Svarna 
knew her to be Sasanka’s maidservant Thinking she 
had been sent to chase and take her, she was again 
seized With fngbt “ Oh, let me go or I will scream,” 
cnod Svarna, I will not go back with you ” 

“ Fear nothing,” said Sasanka’s maidservant ” I 
haven't been sent to take you I have run away like 
you from the wicked Sosanka Look here,” she added, 
showing her a cash-box, “ I have stolen li from him ” 
Svarna had now no reason to disbeheve her. “ Where 
are you going now ? ” she asked 
” To my aunt’s,” said the maidservant. 

“ Where does your aunt live * ” 

'' On the other side of the nvor I mean to stop there 
for to-night To-morrow I will go elsewhere 1 wish 
you would go with me ” 

Svarna readily agreed to her proposal They then 
struck into a by-path, and, after threading this and that 
narrow way for a time, they at length reached the nver- 
side But they had to wmt a long tune before they could 
be carried over. 

I trust I am safe now,” said Svarna os, after landing, 
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they walked on together. “ Yes, you are safe,” said the 
maidservant, “ but I am not as safe as you are ” 

J 

“ 1 wish you had not robbed your malter ” 

“ Why, I have only served him nght I wish I had 
cut hia throat too Such a scoundrel he is * Was there 
ever a greater scoundrel in the world I He is hoarding 
up money by robbing other people And where is the 
sin in robbmg a man whose business is to rob other 
people ^ ” 

“ Well, but how did you steal the cosh-box * ” 

“I know the chest m which he kept his cosh. I 
often hod looked for an opportuiuty to run away with 
his cash-box, but in vain This evemng, when ho 
entered your room, I saw him leave the key near the 
window I thought I would steal it, for 1 had often 
seen him open that chest with it Well, while he was 
in, I couldn’t find courage enough to take it But 
when, on seeing his chandimandap on fire, he left the room 
in great haste, I said to myself, ‘ Xow or never ’ So I 
went at once and got the key Then, opemng the chest, 
and taking out the cash-box, which felt pretty heavy, I 
qmckly made with it toward the back-door. Just then 
I saw you run to the front I had the key of the back¬ 
door, and so was ablo to get oS in a moment Immedi¬ 
ately after you found the back-door open and got off too. 
You were soon some way ahead, for more than once I 
had to skulk to avoid people hurrying m crowds in the 
direction of the fire And when at length I came up 
with you, I thought t would just snrpnse you; so I 
crept up and touched you lightly on the shoulder.' But 
you were fnghtened, for you thought I hod been sent 
on after you ” And here the maidservant broke into a 
loud laugh. 
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“ Indeed I thought you had been sent to pursue mo/' 
said Svama. 

They talked as they went on, and at last the maid¬ 
servant oned» Do you see yonder hut f My aunt dwells 
there ” 

“ How am 1 to go down to Calcutta ? To-morrow I 
shall have to cross the river again to take tram ” 

You need have no oonoem about that. To-morrow 
mommg we shall see what can be done f6r you ” 

As wo have seen, Sasanka first noticed the fire from the 
room in which Svamalata was In a room adjoimug the 
ckandtmaniap was a wooden seat, in the middle of which 
was a panel with a keyhole m it ThiB| when unfastened, 
could be lifted like the lid of a boK Into this repository, 
a httlc while before the fire broke out, Sasanka hod put 
the money which he had received as the result of his 
bargain mth Handas. At first when he noticed the 
fire, his confusion was very great, but after a moment 
he ran towards it It was the month of February, 
and everything combustible was as dry os possible 
b^irst somehow or other the adjoimng room took fico 
Then the flames spread fast and set two or three adjacent 
houses on fire. There was a great rush of men, and 
loud was the uproar. Yet Handas did not despair of 
Ins son’s marriage Ho kept holdmg his son’s hand 
and that of the pneat, and, standing at a safe distance, 
hoped that the marriage might be accoinpbshed when the 
hie had subsided 

Now, when Sasanka came close to the flames, without 
a moment’s delay he rushed into the room where he 
had left the money. Some bedding was on the couch, 
which he flung away with great violence. His money 1 
Oh, bis money ' But whore was the key ? lie fumbled 
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about hiB waist, but in vean So he ran hack into the 
house There was everything where he had left it, 
but there was no key Oh, how trying it was I In 
agony he struck bis forehead \iith the palm of his hand 
and cned, ‘‘Oh, I am undone" He ran frantically 
about for an axe At length he found one In great 
baste he ran back to the room He was just about 
to msh m ogam for his money when Uandoa caught 
hold of hiB cldlhes “ Where is the bnde * ” he cned 
“ Why not go to a nejglibour’s and there have their 
hands joined ^ " Sasanka only hfted the axe over his 
head as ho turned fiercely round Handas uttered a 
shnek and starts buck in horror Sasonka then sprang 
upon the couch and struck it with his axe It did not 
give way; so he htruck blow upon blow, but in vain 
The scat was made of sal wool, and did not ficcm likely 
to yield easily Meanwhile the flames roared over his 
head Tho mud walls might give way at any moment 
He grew impatient and struck a blow once again with oJl 
Ills force The shock made tho whole diandimandap 
tremble, when, detached from the roof, down came a 
blazing beam upon his shoulder Instantly ho fell heavily 
upon hiB axe and received a deep cut in the breast 
And while the blood gushed from the wound, the flame 
of tho bunung beam quickly set his clothes in a blaze 
“ Help, help," cned Sasanka, m a most pteous tone 
“ Oh ' drag me out, men, and leave me not to pensh m 
the flames." Not one, however, ventured to nsk his 
own life to save him Sasanka roared in agony He 
was in too woeful a plight to help himself, and he re¬ 
peatedly urged the men outside to save him The mud 
i^alls threatened every moment to sink in, and no one 
was prepared to throw away his life in the effort to save 
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hi8. And suddenly, os the walls gave way, down came 
the blazing ixiof with a crash, and Sasanka was biined 
alive ID the flames Thus ended his life 
Haridos, who never had despaued of his son’s mamage, 
now gave up all hopes of it, and returned home much 
vexed and greatly disappointed His son perhaps was 
not less disappointed, and he too, after lounging about 
for a time in company witL some of his fnends, was 
obliged at lust to turn his steps homeward. 
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CHAPTiai XLIII. 

TRANSPOItTATION OF RAMES 

Iir the morning aflor the accident which happened to 
Pramada and her mother, intimation was sent to the 
pohce of the escape of two females from Sasibhnshan’s 
house, and of the sinking of the boat m w'hich they set 
off. The hcod-constable, on receiving this intimation, 
went at once to Sasibhushaii’s house to confer with the 
poliLO on duty He was greatly surpriBod when, on 
arriving, he found his suponor olhccr uisensible, and 
lookmg, as he lay on the bare ground, hke one whose 
last moments were near. His breathing hard, his limbs 
stiff, and his eyes closed. What was the matter wnth 
him ? The constable, Rames, know nothing of it He 
was at his post at the back-door all mgbt, and had found 
the sub-inspector m this state when ho was relieved 
in the morning. Then, too, he had heard of the escape 
of two women from the house, and of the going down 
of their boat What on earth could bo the matter with 
his Bupenor officer ? Could he have been bitten by a 
snake ? The head-constable began to examine his feet 
veiy carefully. He, however, could detect nothing 
hke a puncture made by the fangs of a snake Barnes 
then stepped over to his head. “ Why« I think his 
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breath has a smoll of liquor/’ cned he, stooping low, so 
as to be very close to his mouth. The head-constable 
examined for himself, Quite so/’ said he, ^ 

“ I am a policeman, sir,” said Ramesk 
“ You are indeed a very oleveri follow But what’s 
to be done now ? Try sueh means as may bnng him 
bock to bis senses i ” 

“ No, nothing of the kmd, iTyou will take my advice ” 
“ Why ^ ” asked the head-constable 
“ Why ^ Because you see, should he never return 
to his senses, wo may bo hauled to court.” ^ 

“ What’s your advico then * ” 

“ I would rather have this matter brought to the 
notice of the deputy collector ” * 

“ That will do him material injury He will be de¬ 
graded, or may even be dismissed ” 

” Can't help it,” said Raines “ As one sows, so one 
must reap.” 

“ So one must reap, indeed/’ said something in Rames’s 
heart. And as ho thodght of that, he straightway 
thought of his own transgressions, which Mod him with 
the horror of detection 

” Well, yes, we must take no responsibility on our 
shoulders,” said the head-constable So without loss 
of time tho matter was brought to the notice of the 
deputy collector And while preparations were being 
made to remove the senseless poheemon in order to take 
him before that officer, a bottle was found near where 
he was lying Rames picked it up, “ It gives out a 
smell of hquor,” said he, smelling the bottle “ Lot 
me throw it away What shall we do with it ? ” 

” Do with it I Why, how foolish of you to say that I 
Let me see if there is any liquor m it.” 
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“There’s none,’’ said Barnes, turning the bottle 
upmde down But os he did so, a few blackish drops 
that Veie left flowed out and tnckled to the ground 
The head-constable was vexed “ What did you do 
that for ? ” cned he. “ Why did you let those drops 
fall to the ground. You ore a pohceman and you could 
be so foolish as to do that 1 Give me the bottle, I say.” 

Barnes’s hand shook ^sibly as he handed the bottle. 
“ What makes you so nervous ? ” said the head-con¬ 
stable, eyeing him from head to foot. 

“ Oh,” said Barnes, moistcmng his bps with his 
tongue, “ I feel shaky from having had to sit up all 
night.” But his voice shook as he spoke, and the head- 
constable looked so as to let him plainly see that he was 
not at all satisfied with his explanation. 

The sub-inspector being brought in, ho was laid 
down before the deputy collector, and the head-con¬ 
stable put the bottle by. After inspection, this officer 
sent him m custody, and with him the bottle, to Knsh- 
nogar. He next appointed the head-constable to the 
task of mvestigating the other matter—^the sinking of 
the boat in which the two women belongmg to Sasi- 
bhushan’s house had made an attempt to escape 
Accordingly, the head-constable, accompamed by 
Barnes and two or three others, proceeded to the quarter 
m which the boatmen hved. Then, with the boatmen 
whose boat had been hired, the police walked down to 
the river side. They got all the mformation they wanted 
out of them, and then they ordered them to fi^ Tip tho 
things which the women had taken with them The 
boatmen were able to recover a few clothes, but nothing 
more Bor the cash-box they dived and dived long, 
blit in vsjn wAnd when with the assistance of more 
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men the boat was fished out, there was nothing found 
in It. 

The head-constable next repaired to Sasibhuskan’s 
house to inquire as to how Pramada and her mother 
had succeeded m making their escape He first mqmred 
of Barnes. How was he to know ^ He was at his post 
at the back-door, and he assured him that he never 
had left it for a mmute The head-constable then saw 
Gadadhar’s mother and said, “ Who let you out of the 
house last night ^ ” 

“ Why, the man who kept watch over my son^-law's 
house,” said she 

“ His name ^ ” 

“ It IS a pretty name 1 am sure Why, I mean the 
fellow who always pretended to be a very great fnond 
of my son The wretch tricked Gadadhar out of liiB 
money, and then had him sent off to pvZipoUni " 

“ Well, if you don’t remember his name, you can pomt 
him out 1 ” 

“ Of course I can ” 

“ Well, madam, how did this man tnck your son out 
of hiB money ^ ” 

'* O, fnend poheeman, in an evil hour did Gadadhar 
make friendship with this rogue of a constable Every 
one knew how very simple my boy was Would he ever 
have thought of mtercepting any registered letters if 
that fellow had not put it mto his head ^ At first the 
rogue had more than half of the misgotten money But 
when after a time the matter came to be inquired into, 
he demanded of my son a hundred rupees more, and 
threatened to betray him mto the hands of the pohco 
if he refused to pay it I was so afraid for my son , for 
where was a poor woman hke myself to get that sum of 
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money ? I am not, like my daughter, a nch man 
wife, you know However, I had some ornamer 
and 7 said to my daughter, ‘ Here, Pramada, keq> th. 
ornaments and let me have a hundred rupees.’ Framu u 
IB Buoh a dear, you know. To oblige her mother she j 
the omamenta and let me have a hundred rupees to g j 
to that fellow. And how did he repay it ? ” Pramadi 
mother was about to say how, when, seeing Bair ? 
ooming, she exclaimed, “ Now, there comes the fellor 
Barnes hod been oS on some errand, and, os he ca' 
and stoQd by the side of the head-constable, she spo 
to him, saymg, “Constable, you, what’s your nam 
Indeed it was very bad of you to give up my son af 
you had had ne^ly all the money ’’ 

“ Who had had nearly all the money ? ” asked t 
^eod-constable. 

Pramada’s mother pointed to Barnes 
“ Who ! What 1 ’’ said Barnes, protending not o 
understand her. 

“Why, weren’t you at the bottom of that dirt/ 
affair 1 ” said Pramada’s mother. 


“ What dirty affair f I really don’t understand what 
you mean, madam.’’ 

“Don’t you, constablef I mean the interoeptb 
of the registered letters in which you were impheated 

“ I implicated in that dirty busmess I You at 
mistaken, I must say.’’ 

“ Impossible,’’ said Fntmada’s mother. “ Why, con-. 
stable, it IB not the first time I’ve seen you. You use' ’ 
to call ftequently at our house, and you were vei 


intimate with my son. But such roguery os you wo » 
guilty of I Do 1 not know that yon last got a hundie^ 
rdpees from my son ? And ohl^ last n^t you ^t 










